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A FEW MORE WORDS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF 
SIMANCAS. 


By J. A. Frovupe. 


] Tevet that I shall not weary 
+ the readers of Fraser by return- 
ing to the story of Queen Elizabeth, 
Lord Robert Dudley, and Amy 
Robsart. The Bishop of Aquila’s 
account having been called in ques- 
tion, I am anxious to lay his letters 
before the world. It may be that 
I have been too easy of belief; and 
if the result of fuller examination 
shall be to discredit the Bishop’s 
statements, no one will rejoice more 
heartily than I shall do. 

My original article was written 
during a temporary absence from 
Simancas, from the impressions 
left by a first perusal of the MSS., 
and, as it proved afterwards, with 
but a part of the evidence before 
me. On my return to the archives 
I discovered several other letters 
and notes of letters, in some points 
correcting what 1 had said, in 
others adding to or softening it; 
while on a second and closer study 
of the MSS., I found I had made 
two or three mistakes of no serious 
importance, but yet, where accuracy 
is of so much moment, requiring 
to be noticed and acknowledged. 

The letter containing the account 
of Cecil’s interview with the Spanish 
Ambassador was not addressed to 
Philip, but to the Duchess of Parma, 
by whom it was to be sent on to 
Philip. 

De Quadra’s mysterious audi- 
ences were usually at night ; and I 
had imagined that he had described 
Cecil as coming to hii, like his 
other visitors, in the darkness. 
He mentions merely, however, the 
conversation, and adds neither the 
hour nor the place. 
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The deliberations of the Council, 
which I described as taking place 
the morning after the news of Amy 
Robsart’s death, were distributed 
over several weeks. I had read 
the word ‘ manera’ in the MS. as 
manana, and given a wrong mean- 
ing to a sentence. Lastly, the 
aims of Cecil’s party were not, as 
will be seen, precisely those which 
I stated them to be. On this point 
I was fortunate enough to obtain 
further information. 

But a small portion of the cor- 
respondence can be compressed 
within the space which I can allow 
myself. I now print, however, the 
more important parts of it, and I 
haveadded letters from the Conwa: 
MSS. in the Record Office, whic 
throw cross lights on the Bishop’s | 
dispatches. 

he character of De Quadra, as 
of a man skilled in the art of lying, 
yet who spoke the truth to his 
master, I did not invent, as the 
Saturday Reviewer supposes, but I 
gathered it from a somewhat care- 
ful examination of his conduet and 
writings. The fact mentioned by the 
reviewer, that the ambassador was 
charged with having calumniated 
Elizabeth and her Government, 
was not wholly unknown to me; 
probably no person living knows as 
much about it. In the English 
Record Office are the details of the 
charges against him, the history 
of the process, the remonstrance, 
with the demand for his recal, 
addressed to the Spanish Govern- 
ment; and these I have copied. The 
archives of Simancas contain the 
counter-statements of the Bishop, 
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the drafts of his replies to the Eng- 
lish Council, his private defence of 
himself to Philip,and his correspon- 
dence on the same with Granville ; 
and these I have also copied ; while 
again, both in Simancas and in 
England are the letters, or drafts 
of the letters, which passed in con- 
nexion with theaccusationsbetween 
Philip and the English Government, 
and these I have.examined. 

I believe, in fact, that I have 
spared no pains either in examin- 
ing that particular event in De 
Quadra’s diplomatic history, or in 
satisfying myself on the general 
character of his correspondence. 
T said he was a master of falsehood, 
because, while he uniformly de- 
scribed himself as affecting a good 
will towards the Queen, he was 
really throughout, by his own 
avowal, labouring to destroy her. 
I said that he told the truth to his 
master, because, when the charges 
against him were investigated, he 
appealed at last to Elizabeth’s 
secret conscience to answer whether 
he had overstated the truth.* 

All that remains to be said (or 
nearly all), the letters will tell for 
themselves. My own impression 
is, that the Bishop’s story is in the 
main true ; but no theological con- 
troversialist was ever more anxious 
for victory, than [ to be proved 
mistaken. 


Bisoop or Agquita To THE CoUNT DE 
FERIA. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
January, 1560. 
The Queen is taking much notice of 
Lady Catherine Grey. Cecil, however, 
tells me that neither she nor any other 
woman shall inherit the crown of Eng- 
land. He intends to exclude both her 
and Lady Lennox, whose son, if the 
French get hold of him, may give trouble; 
and the heretics give out that the next 
king will be Lord Hastings, + who, although 
he is Lord Robert's brother-in-law, is 
hated by him worse than the Devil. 
Altogether things are so confused that 
one cannot write of them except con- 
fusedly ; nor can they issue, I think, in 
anything except confusion and disaster. 


A Few More Words from the Archives of Simancas, 
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Contents or A LETTER FROM THE Bisuor 
oF Aqua To ParuiP II. 
(Archives of Simancas) 
March 25, 1560. 

The general desire in England is to have 
for king the son of Lady Margaret Lennox ;} 
and so strong is the feeling that not only 
is it believed that the consent of the 
nation will determine upon him should 
the Queen die without children, but the 
bishop understands there are a party 
among the Catholic lords who, if occasion 
offer, will make him king on the spot, 
with the adherence of all the Catholic 
counties and towns. 

Under no circumstances will the English 
again admit a woman to the crown ; and 
of the various pretenders to the succession 
Lord Darnley has the best right. The 
French aye said to be endeavouring to 
get possession of him: if the Queen 
knows it she may perhaps place him 
under lock and key. 


Tue Bisnop or Aquiza To Pururr II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
March 27, 1560. 

I understand that my Lord Robert 
said to some one who has not kept his 
secret, that if he lives a year the world 
will see him in other state from that 
which now he holds. He is providing 
arms in large quantities. He grows every 
day more and more absolute in public 
business ;: and people begin to say that 
he thinks of divorcing his wife. 


Cectt To Str Nicnotas THRoGMoRTON, 
AmBASsADOR AT Paris. 
(Conway MSS., Rolls House.) 
Cypher. 

August 27, 1560. 

Here I see we mean to purchase no 
good thing. We be like evil freeholders 
that had rather farm our own land than 
purchase an incumbrance. With a thou- 
sand pound I durst undertake to save 
twenty in five years, and yetit is no good 
counsel, 

Alas, Mr. Throgmorton, what comfort 
is to be hoped when my Lord of Norfolk, 
a rare nobleman, columen familie 
regine, is thanked and not rewarded ; 
sent home with no allowance neither in 
credit nor purse. 

I dare not write that I might speak. 
God send her Majesty understanding 
which shall be her surety. And 50, 


* The negotiations with Sir Henry Sidney and Lord Robert Dudley formed the 
principal subject of the accusation against him, 
+ Afterwards Lord Huntingdon. 
+ Lord Darnley. 
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full of melancholy, I wish you free from 
it, as I doubt not but your fortune shall 
be to find it free. 


Tae BisHop or AguiLa To THE DucHEss 
or ParMA. 
(Archives of Simancas). 
September 11, 1560. 

Since I last wrote to your Highness 
strange things have happened here of 
which I think your Highness ought to be 
informed. 

The Queen told me she knew that the 
French wanted only time and means to 
destroy her. They had disbanded none 
of the troops which had returned from 
Italy, and manet alté mente repostum the 
wrong which they pretended she had done 
them in Scotland. 

I said I was very sorry. Her marriage 
with the Archduke of Austria, which a 
short time since she told me that she had 
almost resolved upon, she now drily said 
could not go forward, and declared she had 
no thought of marrying. 

After this conversation with the Queen, 
I spoke with the secretary, Cecil, who 
told me that he was in disgrace, and that 
my Lord Robert was endeavouring to 
procure his dismissal from office. With 
no great difficulty I induced him to speak 
openly with me ; and after many protes- 
tations and entreaties that I would be 
secret, he informed me that the Queen 
was conducting herself in so strange a 
manner that he intended to resign. It 
was a bad sailor, he said, who, when he 
saw some great storm impending, did not 
make for harbour if he could, and the 
Queen’s proceedings with the Lord 
Robert were bringing her to certain per- 
dition. The Lord Robert had made him- 
self master of the Government and of the 
Queen’s person,* to the extreme injury of 
the whole realm, designing to marry her 
—and she herself, he said, was shut up 
all day in the palace in peril of health and 
life. The English nation, he added, 
would never consent to such a union, and 
he had therefore made up his mind to 
retire, although he supposed they would 
sooner send him to the Tower than give 
him leave to go. 

He concluded at last with entreating me, 
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for the love of God, to remonstrate with 
the Queen about her disorderly conduct, to 
dissuade her, if I could, from a course 
which was so absolutely ruinous, and to 
bid her remember herself and the realm. 
Twice he said to me my Lord Robert 
would be better in Paradise than here. 

I expressed my deep regret at his com- 
munication. He could bear me witness, 
I said, how anxiously I had endeavoured 
always to keep the Queen in a straight 
course, as the King my master had com- 
manded me. 

He went on that she was running enor- 
mously into debt, never heeding where 
the money was to come from. She had 
ruined her credit, and had lost the chance 
of obtaining supplies from the London 
merchants, who ought to have been her 
chief stay and support. Finally, he told 
me that they intended to murder Robert’s 
wife, that at present it was given out 
that she was ill, though she was: not ill 
at all, but very well, and was taking good 
care not to be poisoned. God, he said, 
would surely never permit so great a 
crime, nor could good success be looked 
for from so evil a business. 

I assured him again of my sincere 
sorrow, and of my hopes that the Queen 
might amend her ways. I said nothing 
to commit myself, although I am quite 
sure that he was speaking honestly, and 
was not attempting to deceive me. 

This business of the secretary cannot 
but produce some great effect, because it 
is terrible. There are many other 
persons who share his discontent, espe- 
cially the Duke of Norfolk, whom he 
named to me as one of those who were 
most indignant, and most hostile to Lord 
Robert, as indeed he is. 

The day after this, the Queen, as she 
was returning from the chase, told me 
that the Lord Robert’s wife was dead or 
nearly so, and begged me that I would 
not mention it. Whatever the truth be, 
and whatever is going to be, beyond ques- 
tion it is matter of scandal and shame ; 
yet with all this I cannot feel sure that 
she will marry him immediately, or even 
that she will marry at all. Her thoughts 
are not steady enough, and, as Cecil says, 
she will act like her father.§ 

The interests of Christendom will not 


* El qual se ha hecho sefior de los negocios y de la persona de la Reyna con estrema 


injuria de todo el Reyno. 


+ Por ultimo me dixé que pensaban hacer morir 4 su muger de Roberto, y que 
ahora publicamente estaba mala, pero que no estaba sino muy buena, y se guardaba 
muy bien de ser envenenada, y que nunca Dios permitiria tan gran maldad, ni podria 


tener buen suceso tan mal negocio. 


+ El dia despues que pasé esto me dixé la Reyna viniendo de cazar como la muger 
di milotd Roberto era muerta 6 estaba para ello y que me rogaba que yo no dixese nada. 
§ Y como dice Cecil ella querra hacer como su padre. 
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suffer from the quarrels of these people 
among themselves, especially from the 
retirement of Cecil. Worse minister for 
our interests than Cecil we can have none. 
But some great revolution may result 
from it easily enough; they will very 
likely send the Queen to the Tower, 
make a king of ,that arch heretic the 
Earl of Huntingdon, and as your Majesty 
will never help them in a business so 
much against religion and in favour of 
the unbelievers, they may throw them- 
selves into the arms of the French. 

Both these things I think to be pro- 
bable. The desire of the heretics to 
make Huntingdon king is quite certain, 
and Cecil himself has told me that this 
earl is the true heir of the English 
throne, Henry VII. having usurped the 
crown from the House of York. The 
intrigue with the French I dread from 
Cecil’s intimacy with the Bishop of 
Valence. It may be that I am too sus- 
picious, but with such people one is 
rarely wrong in expecting the worst. 

Sure it is that they say openly they 
will not have a woman’ on the throne any 
longer, and this Queen is on the road to 
going to bed in the Palace, and she and 
her favourite waking in the Tower. 
The French are not asleep. Non dormit 
Judas, as Cecil says ; and we can look for 
nothing but convulsions and revolutions. 
If I chose to play into their hands, I be- 
lieve they would trust me and tell me all, 
but I have no instructions what to do, 
and in the interim I can but temporize 
and keep on smooth terms with all 
parties. 

If your Highness can think of any- 
thing which it would be good for me to 
do in such a business, you must send me 
notice with the utmost speed. Iam doing 
all that I can forthe Catholics, and their 
party is not yet so feeble but that, if his 
Majesty so please, they can resist the 
machinations of the rest. What I would 
have your Highness insist to his Majesty 
is, that he must not hope for the Queen’s 
amendment. She will never do anything 
which is not against his Majesty and 
against her own true interests, as I my- 
self have from the first assured him. 

Since writing the above I learn that 
the Queen has published the news of the 
Lord Robert's wife’s death, and has said 
in Italian, que si ha rotto il collo. It 
seems she fell down some staircase. 


A Few More Words from the Archives of Simancas, 
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On the proceedings of the coun- 
cil* which followed on the news 
of Amy Robsart’s death, I dis- 
covered fresh information, which 
corrects my previous story in an 
important respect. The Bishop’s 
letters for the next few weeks are 
(as I mentioned) themselves miss- 
ing, and only notes and digests of 
them remain, in one of which the 
Bishop was said to have re- 
ported ‘that the intention of Cecil 
and the heretics to give the crown 
to Lord Huntingdon was most cer- 
tain,’ ‘que el designo de Cecil y de 
aquellos hereges de encaminar el 
Reyno al Conde de Huntingdon es 
certissimo.’ The object, however, 
was not, after all, to dethrone 
Elizabeth, at least immediately, 
but only to force her to declare 
Lord Huntingdon her successor. 
‘The Bishop reports,’ says another 
digest, ‘that the council are con- 
sidering a matter of the greatest 
importance, to make a king of the 
Earl of Huntingdon in case the 
Queen should die without chil- 
dren, and that Cecil says the crown 
belongs to him of right as the de- 
scendant of the House of York. 


The difference was conside- 
rable ; being, indeed, the difference 
between treason and an unpleasant 
interference with the prerogative. 
Yet the effect would perhaps have 
been nearly the same. Again and 
again the Bishop says that in the 
face of the feeling which the Queen 
had provoked against herself, the 
uncertainty as to what would follow 
on a revolution was her only secu- 
rity ; and that if the country had 
anything defined to look to, her 
fall would be instantaneous. 

The rest of the notes are too con- 
fused to be easily intelligible ; one 
of them points to a compromise. 
real or affected, between Cecil an 
Dudley ; another speaks of the 
resolution of the Council to be 

resent at Lady Dudley’s funeral. 

he following is also curious :— 


* In my previous article I spoke of a Cabinet Council, and technically no doubt I 
was incorrect in doing so. Yet in fact the ten or twelve statesmen who conducted the 
business of the country in the sixteenth century were the exact counterpart of the 
modern Cabinet ; and the word Privy Council has now a special meaning of its own, 
which would mislead if used without explanation of the advisers of the Tudor 


Sovereigns. ° 
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The Council are afraid that if the Queen 
dies the King of Spain may gain possession 
of the crown through the Lady Catherine 
Grey; and to ascertain whether the 
Bishop had any such thought, Cecil one 
day said to him that it would be well if 
the Lady Catherine were to marry some 
connexion of his Majesty, seeing that by 
the will of King Henry VIII. she was 
heir to the throne. The Bishop asked 
whether in such case the Queen would 
nominate her as her successor? Cecil 
answered, by no manner of means, for the 
English people looked more to the Sove- 
reign that was to be, than to the Sovereign 
that was, 


Sir Nic, THRocmorton To CEctt. 
(Conway MSS.) 
Paris, October 10, 1560. 

Your letter of the 2oth of the last, I 
received the 5th of this present; by the 
which I understand of my Lord Robert’s 
wife's strange death, whereof I had heard 
before in this court; which, as it was 
strange indeed, so hath it been and is 
yet discoursed of here at pleasure, and 
liberally enough of this malicious nation. 
So I term them as their talk hereof 
deserveth ; and God forbid that the 
rumour thereof should prove true. And 
as one evil chance cometh not commonly 
alone, but is accompanied with another as 
evil and worse, so I pray God that this 
cruel and hard hap be not the messenger 
of a further disaster in our country. You 
can consider the rest. 

Now that I know whereunto to trust, 
I do recomfort myself that you are in that 
place with whom I dare be bold and frank, 
as occasion may serve; and so I trust 
that you will with your great wisdom and 
dexterity so handle the matter now at 
home, as you have already brought the 
ship into harbour, so—weighing at this 
instant a general cure, and perceiving 
whereunto some are bent there with you 
as things have happened and fallen—that 
you will now at a pinch take good hold- 
ing and save all upright, that we say not 
altogether 
Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 


THROGMORTON TO CECIL. 
(Conway MSS.) 
Paris, December 21, 1560. 
If her Majesty do so foully forget her- 
self in her marriage as the bruit runneth 
here, never think to bring anything to 
pass, either here or elsewhere. I would 
you did hear the lamentations, and the 
declamations, and sundry affections which 
have course here for that matter. Sir, 


Elizabeth and Lord Robert Dudley. 
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do not so forget yourself as to think you 
do enough because you do not further the 
matter. Remember your mistress is 
young, and subject to affections ; you are 
her sworn councillor, and in great credit 
with her; you know there be some of 
your colleagues which have promoted the 
matter. There is nobody reputed of 
judgment and authority that doth to her 
Majesty disclose it, for such as be so 
wise as to mislike it be too timorous to 
show it. So as her Majesty’s affection 
doth rather find wind and sail to set it 
forward, than any advice to quench it, 
my duty to her, my good will to you, 
doth thus move me to speak plainly. I 
trust you will take it in good part. 

After I had written thus much, the 
Ambassador of Spain came to visit me, 
who did, amongst other matters, earnestly 
require me to tell him whether the Queen’s 
majesty, my mistress, were not secretly 
married to the Lord Robert. ‘For,’ said 
he, ‘I assure you the Court is full of it ; 
and whatsoever any man doth make your 
mistress believe, assure yourself there 
was never princess so overseen if she do 
not give order in that matter betimes.’— 
‘The bruits of her doings,’ said he, ‘be 
very strange in all courts and countries.’ 
He said, ‘The Queen your mistress doth 
show that she hath chosen but for a few 
in her realm, for no man will advise her 
to leave her folly,’ with other things 
which were grievous for me to hear. I 
have presently written a letter to the 
Lord Robert Dudley, the true copy whereof 
I have herewith sent you; and also the 
copy of my letter to her Majesty, written 
by mine own hand, of both of which I 
pray you take knowledge. Sir, I send you 
these minutgs of my letters to avoid sus- 
Picion of double and indirect dealing. 


Ceci To THROGMORTON, 
(Conway MSS.) 
Autograph. 
Jan. 15, 1561. 

I have professed and do avow earnest 
friendship to you, and in respect thereof 
I must advise you not to meddle with 
matters of this Court otherwise than you 
may be well advised from hence. What 
her Majesty will determine to do, only 
God I think knoweth, and in her his will 
be fulfilled. Writings remain, and, 
coming into adverse hands, may be sinis- 
terly interpreted on the other part. Ser- 
vants or messengers may be reporters to 
whom they list, and therefore I cannot 
safely give you so plain counsel as I wish ; 
but in one word I say, contend not where 
victory cannot be had. 
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Our care must be to advance the cause 
which we profess, that is, the knowledge 
of Christ, against the Antichrist of Rome, 


Tur Bisnor or Aquita To Purp II. 
(Archives of Simancas. ) 
Fragment—deciphered. 

Jan. 22, 1561. 

After I had written thus far, there 
came to speak with me Sir Henry Sidney, 
* brother-in-law of my Lord Robert, who is 
a man of spirit, and, for a courtier, one 
of the best to be found here. At the out- 
set he talked vaguely and generally of a 
number of subjects. At last he came on 
the matter of his relative. The effect of 
what he said was this :—The thing being 
so notorious as it was, and I myself 
knowing the Queen to be so much inclined 
to this marriage, he was surprised that I 
had not suggested to your Majesty the 
desirableness of using the opportunity to 
gain the Lord Robert, and have him here 
at your Majesty's disposition ; seeing that 
he would serve and obey your Majesty as 
one of your own vassals—with much 
more to the same purpose. 

I replied that all which I had heard 
about Lord Robert’s business was of such 
a character that I had scarcely dared to 
write two lines to your Majesty on the 
subject ; that neither the Queen nor the 
Lord Robert had ever communicated to 
me anything positive; and that your 
Majesty had no more need of gaining the 
good-will of the Sovereigns of England, 
than they of gaining your Majesty’s. At 
all times, I said, it was your Majesty’s 
custom to do more than you need for your 
friends ; but that in this affair, neither 
could your Majesty divine the Queen’s 
thoughts, nor had she hitherto accepted 
your Majesty’s advice when you had been 
pleased to offer it, in such a manner as to 
encourage you to go further. 

We stood at this point for a while, 
Sidney admitting what I said as a man 
well informed of what had taken place, 
and not so blinded by passion ‘as to be 
unable to feel justly and reasonably. At 
last he went on to say, that if I could be 
satisfied on the matter of the death of the 
Lord Robert’s wife, he did not see why at 
any rate I should not communicate this 
present conversation to your Majesty. The 
Queen and Lord Robert were lovers, but 
they were honestly intending marriage,* 
and there was nothing wrong in itall which, 
with your Majesty’s help, could not be 
smoothed away. The death, he said, he 
was quite sure had been accidental. He 
had examined into the circumstances with 
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the greatest scruple, and could discover 
nothing like foul play, however the public 
mind was possessed with the opposite 
opinion. 

If it was as he said, I answered, 
the thing was not quite so bad as I had 
thought. If there was really a murder, 
God would never leave so abominable a 
crime unpunished, and men, too, would 
take care to avenge it. The Lord Robert, 
however, would find difficulty in persuad- 
ing the world of his innocence. 

‘That is true,’ Sidney answered ; 
‘there is not a person in England who 
believes Lord Robert innocent, and the 
preachers in the pulpits speak of him in 
language which touches the honour and 
service of the Queen. And this has 
given occasion for her to think of remedy- 
ing the disorders of the realm in matters 
of religion. She wishes to restore a more 
healthy condition into the Church ; and 
the Lord Robert, to my own knowledge, 
will assist her in doing so.’ 

To this I replied, that although your 
Majesty would very gladly see religion 
restored in this kingdom, as well as every- 
where else, religion was not a subject 
with which the Queen should mix up 
temporal interests. The question lay 
between God and herself; and, married 
or unmarried, if she were a Christian 
woman it was her business to seek after 
the truth. 

He admitted this ; and although he is 
not altogether well informed on points of 
religion, he was ready to concede to me 
that the religious state of England was 
most miserable. It was impossible, he 
said, to leave things longer in their present 
disorder ; and he mentioned an infinity 
of things which were most distressing. 
Finally, with many oaths he laboured to 
persuade me that the Queen and Lord 
Robert were determined to restore religion, 
with the help of the General Council [of 
Trent], and he urged me to write to your 
Majesty to forward the matter in such a 
manner as that the Lord Robert should 
obtain his desired marriage at your 
Majesty's hand. 

I said I could not venture to write 
without the Queen’s orders what to write. 
If she would direct me, of course I would 
do what it would be my duty to do. 

The Queen (he said) could not speak to 
me herself on such a subject unless I 
commenced the conversation, but I might 
assure myself she desired only your Ma- 
jesty’s consent to conclude her marriage. 
The Lord Robert would come and talk to 
me, and would make a communication 
which he would entreat me to write to 


* Pues en fin aunque eran amores iban enderecados a casamiento. 
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your Majesty; and he knew well the 
Lord Robert would place his services at 
your Majesty’s disposal in everything 
which you might please to command, 
especially and always in the restoration 
of religion. It wasno more than his duty, 
seeing that the differences on this point 
were dividing the realm from the alliance 
with your Majesty’s dominions, and de- 
priving it of your Majesty’s protection. 

I said again that religion ought not to 
be mixed with negotiations of a private 
kind. The Lord Robert might, if he 
pleased, declare his mind to your Ma- 
jesty. I would make no difficulty; but 
so far I could see, in a plain case of 
right and wrong his conscience alone 
should be a sufficient guide to him. If 
he wished to do your Majesty service, 
and to gain credit as a man of worth and 
integrity, so much the more improper it 
appeared to me to make conditions. 

He asked me whether I thought it 
would be well that the Queen should send 
some person of rank to your Majesty, to 
treat with you. There would be many 
points on which your Majesty would desire 
to be satisfied, particularly as to the ser- 
vice which you were to receive from her and 
from Lord Robert ; and the ambassador 
now resident at your Majesty’s court was 
not a person to whom the Queen could 
trust in such a matter, especially in what 
affected the restoration of religion, he 
being a thorough heretic. 

I said we would consider about that, 
and I would tell Lord Robert my opinion 
when I had heard what he had to say. 
I fancy Sidney himself would like to go, 
as an opportunity of seeing his niece, the 
Countess of Feria, 

This was the close of our conversation, 
and I am now waiting for the two to 
come again to me. 

I have thus informed your Majesty ex- 
actly of what took place between us. For 
several days past I have suspected that 
the Queen had thoughts of the kind in 
her head ; but the thing being altogether 
of so bad quality, I could not venture to 
do more than to keep on my guard, and 
to answer as I have told you. 

At the same time, I thought it right to 
hear what they had to say, and to give 
your Majesty notice. It would not be well 
to exasperate them. If they suspect us 
they may be driven, perhaps, to despera- 
tion. It is for your Majesty to consider 
the good and the evil in their proposals, 
and to resolve as shall seem best to you. 
If there be any way at all to make the 
Queen think rightly about religion, and 
return to good terms with your Majesty, 
it must be looked for, no doubt (so long 
at least as the present appetite lasts), in 
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this marriage. At the same time, I am 
sure that if she marries without your 
Majesty’s consent, your Majesty can with 
ease drive her out of the realm by the 
hands of.her own subjects. I know what 
the truth is, and what all men here feel 
about it. 

But I feel confident that without your 
Majesty’s approbation she will venture on 
no public step; or it may be that if she 
find your Majesty will not support her 
she may turn in some worse direction. 
Gratify her appetite in some way she will, 
being so carried away by it as in a person 
of any rank would be a notable fault ; 
how much more in a woman in such a 
position as hers. 

Cecil, who opposed her the most, has 
given in, and they have rewarded him 
with the office held by Sir Thomas Parry, 
who died of sorrow a few days since. 

The general opinion is, that the woman 
is out of her senses, and it is thought 
certain that she can never have children. 
There are those indeed who say she has 
children already, but that I do not be- 
lieve. 

Things being as they are, something 
serious might be done in your Majesty’s 
interest. You will be pleased to direct 
me shortly what answer I shall give in 
this most important matter. They are 
in hot haste to learn. 





Tue Bisnop or Aquita TO Purp II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
Feb. 23, 1561. 

I wrote to your Majesty on the 22nd of 
last month of Sir Henry Sidney’s conver- 
sation with me on the Lord Robert’s 
business. I have delayed thus long in 
sending your Majesty further information 
because they have been long in coming to 
speak with me. And the difficulty, so 
far as I can learn, arises from the Queen’s 
reluctance to trust herself in your Ma- 
jesty’s hands. She yields only to the 
persuasion of Lord Robert, who knows 
better than she the danger in which they 
stand, and who sees plainly that without 
your Majesty’s help they can neither 
insure themselves against an insurrection, 
or put it down should it break out. 

I believe, however, the Queen would 
have done by this time what Robert 
desires, had it not been for the interfe- 
rence of Lord Paget, who, knowing her 
humour, advised her to think better of 
it, and to make a peace and alliance with 
France. That done, she could treat 
with your Majesty more to her advantage. 
Originally it was proposed to send Sir 
Peter Mewtas to Paris, with condolences 
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on the King’s death,* but the plan was 
changed, and the Earl of Bedford went 
instead, to demand the ratification of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, and to knit up an 
understanding with Vendosme.and the 
heretics. I don’t know how far he has 
succeeded, but Guido Cavalcanti, who left 
Paris on the 15th with a despatch from 
the Earl, says that this time England 
and France will probably come to an un- 
derstanding. 

The counterplot has hitherto inter- 
rupted the negotiation which Sidney and 
Lord Robert opened with me, with the 
consent, as Sidney himself told me, of the 
Queen. On the 13th of the present 
month, however, Lord Robert and I met 
at last in Sidney’s presence; and Lord 
Robert, after having repeated all which 
Sidney had said to me, and thanked me 
much for: my answers, told me, with the 
utmost expressions of deference and humi- 
lity towards your Majesty, that if I would 
entreat the Queen in your Majesty’s name 
to conclude this marriage with him, he 
on his part would undertake to do every- 
thing for your Majesty which his brother- 
in-law had promised for him—and a great 
deal more besides. 

I replied that your Majesty having re- 
ceived no intimation of the matter before 
the present moment, I had no commission 
which would enable me to speak to the 
Queen about it without serious fault. 
What I could do, however, I would do 
with pleasure, which was to speak gene- 
rally, as my commission allowed me to do, 
to the Queen, on the desirableness of her 
marrying some one and providing for the 
succession ; and if in the course of con- 
versation any particular person should be 
mentioned, I would speak of him in as 
honourable terms as I could venture to 
do, knowing the affection and goodwill 
which your Majesty bore towards him. 

With this answer he seemed well satis- 
fied, not having expected, it appears, that 
I should have consented so readily ; and 
he begged me to lose no time. 

Two days later, therefore, I saw the 
Queen. I said to her that I knew your 
Majesty was anxious that she should be 
married. Your Majesty considered it so 
important for the quiet and good govern- 
ment of the realm, that you had made 
several proposals to her, and had exerted 
yourself much about it. And now, as I 
understood that there was a likelihood of 
such a thing coming really to pass, I 
could not help telling her the pleasure 
which I had received in hearing it. I 
offered further, in case she should desire 
to consult your Majesty, to use my best 
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diligence in doing what she might wish. 
I did not venture to enter into particulars, 
not having received instructions from 
your Majesty, and your Majesty knowing 
nothing of what was taking place here. 

The Queen replied, with much circum- 
locution, that she would make me her 
confessor, and would tell me her secret. 
The confession was that she was not an 
angel, nor could she deny that she had an 
affection for the Lord Robert on account 
of his many good qualities, Assuredly, 
however, she had not made up her mind 
to marry him, nor to marry any one, 
although she felt increasingly every day 
the necessity of doing so, and the country 
especially desired that she should marry 
an Englishman. She asked me what I 
thought would be your Majesty’s opinion 
as to her marrying one of her subjects as 
the Duchess of Suffolk had done, and the 
Duchess of Somerset, whom she used to 
ridicule. I said I could not tell what 
your opinion would be: I did not know, 
and I had never cared to ask your 
Majesty; but I said I would ascertain 
with all diligence if she would commission 
me to write about it ; and I was sure that 
whoever she proposed to marry, your Ma- 
jesty could not but be pleased to hear of 
it, of such moment you considered it both 
to herself and to the kingdom that she 
should marry some one. I was sure also 
that your Majesty would be glad to hear 
of anything which would be to the ad- 
vantage of the Lord Robert, knowing as 
I did the affection which your Majesty 
bore to him, and the good opinion which 
was entertained of his character. 

With this I left her very well pleased : 
looking radiant, in fact, so far as her 
condition would allow her. She said 
that when she had leisure she would 
speak to me again, aud she promised 
meanwhile to do nothing without your 
Majesty’s consent. I went no further 
with her (although I saw her anxiety that 
I should do so), because I would not 
commit myself till I knew your pleasure, 
and because she is so strange a person 
that I feared even to humour her hopes 
to the small extent that I have ventured 
todo. If hereafter I have to contradict 
her, there is no saying to what wild pro- 
ject she may not be driven; so carried 
away is she by her passion—so involved 
and so resolute are the heretics—so serious 
are the intelligences which the German 
and the French and Scottish Calvinists 
are opening with her—so grave the con- 
dition of your Majesty’s own Estates of 
the Low Countries, where a precipitate 
resolution of this woman may cause s0 
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vast an injury. She would destroy her- 
self, but to us also the mischief might be 
frightful. 

‘The next day Robert came to thank me, 
and repeated minutely every word which 
Thad said to the Queen. He told me she 
had been greatly delighted, and he begged 
me the next time I was admitted to an 
audience to return of my own accord to 
the subject, as he was sure that it was 
only from alarm and anxiety that she was 
hesitating. 

He repeated the large offers which he 
made before, and assured me that in the 
whole business he would look only to your 
Majesty. He said that if it was not 
enough to send a representative to the 
Council of Trent, he would go thither 
himself, 

I replied by assuring him that I would 
assist to the utmost so far as I could do 
so without passing the limits of my com- 
mission. Your Majesty I thought would 
gladly accept his offer of service. As to 
religion, however, I thought he had better 
not speak of that. Religion was a thing 
to be considered by itself; and it was not 
to your Majesty that either he should 
look or the Queen should look, but to 
their own consciences, At the same time 
there was of course nothing from which 
your Majesty, as a Catholic prince, would 
derive greater pleasure than from seeing 
the divisions of religion at an end. 

I am dealing warily with them in this 
matter, because, if they are playing false 
(as may easily be the case), it will not do 
to give them an opportunity of saying that 
we have offered them your Majesty’s 
support in exchange for a restoration of 
religion, as they have said and say so 
many other things to make your Majesty 
hated by the heretics here. One word 
from your Majesty when the time comes 
will do more with them than I can do 
here now with many. Your Majesty un- 
derstands these people ; you know them 
personally. You will have learnt from 
my letters and from Doctor Turner the 
condition of the realm. You will be 
pleased, therefore, to instruct me what I 
shall do. AsI have said before, for your 
Majesty’s own interest it is essential that 
things be set straight here in one way or 
another ; and it can be done now more 
easily than at any time past, either by 
your Majesty taking up Lord Robert and 
accomplishing through him what must be 
accomplished in some way for the pre- 
servation of the Low Countries; or else by 
maintaining openly the cause of the 
Catholics and assisting them to overthrow 
& government which has been so bad a 
neighbour to your Majesty and will every 
day become a worse. To leave so great 
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interests to the chance of fortune without 
moving either way, neither secures your 
own safety nor hurts your adversaries, 
and some grave injury or other is sure to 
follow. 

If in speaking thus I am passing the 
bounds of my duty, Ientreat your Majesty 
to pardon me. My zeal to do you service 
makes me forget my prudence ; and it is 
not I alone who speak thus, it is the uni- 
versal language of all the faithful in this 
realm who desire your Majesty’s welfare. 

The Duke of Norfolk is on bad terms 
with the Queen, and Robert sent to him 
a day or two ago to say he understood the 
Duke’s servants gave out their master was 
his enemy. He desired to know if this 
was true, and if not he desired that the 
servants should be punished. The Duke 
sent a gentleman of his household with 
his excuses, and the quarrel is hushed up; 
but there is no saying what may follow 
from it. The Queen is indignant, and is 
determined, if she can, to bring the Duke 
down. She gave me herself to understand 
as much, though without mentioning 
names. The Duke on the other side 
talks loudly [hace fieros]. I know not 
how he will act when the time comes to 
give his words effect. 

Lady Margaret Lennox is mancuvring 
to marry her son, Lord Darnley, to the 
Queen of Scots, and I hear she has some 
chance of succeeding. 

The Queen is busy fitting out a fleet, 
and at this very time she is committing 
fresh outrages in filling up the sees of the 
deposed bishops with heretics. This does 
not look as if she meant to do what Lord 
Robert promises for her. But full as 
they are of tricks and byeways, it may be 
that they are acting thus to mislead the 
Protestants at the Catholics’ expense, and 
to pacify them about these negotiations 
with me which have in some way become 
known in London and are much talked of. 
I cannot interfere to help the Catholics. 
It is more important, I think, to allay 
the suspicions of the Government, and 
prevent them supposing that anything is 
in contemplation to their disadvantage, 
for fear, as I said, that they may take 
some rash step. With the Catholics I do 
the best I can. But I shall soon learn 
your Majesty’s pleasure, and the course 
which you desire us to follow. 


Parurp II. ro tux Bisnor or Aqurua. 
(Archives of Simancas. ) 
March 17, 1561. 
Right Rev. Father in God, —The Bishop 
of Arras has forwarded a letter to me of 
the 22nd of January, with transcripts of 
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your letters to him. Of these I had 
before received other copies, with the 
account given on your behalf to the 
Duchess my sister by Doctor Turner, 
touching the condition of England. 

I have been hitherto unable to reply 
anything, the matter being, as you com- 
prehend, of such grave importance and 
requiring grave consideration. 

In the first place, however, I must 
thank you for the pains which you give 
yourself to learn what goes forward, and 
for the information with which you fur- 
nish my sister. From her I usually learn 
everything, and it has grieved me much to 
hear of the ruin of religion in that realm, 
and of the evil courses which the Queen 
has chosen in her sympathy with heresy 
and in her dealings with Scotland and 
France. You do well in advising me of 
everything, and I cannot but praise your 
endeavours to prevent the evil from going 
further, and from producing those incon- 
veniences which may naturally be feared. 
I must desire you to continue the same 
course ; and with your accustomed pru- 
dence and with the knowledge you possess 
of the state of parties, you will do your 
utmost in encouraging and supporting 
the Catholics until God show us some 
way by which the calamities of that 
realm may be radically cured. 

And as on this point I feel such especial 
anxiety, and have desired more than words 
can say to find some means of remedy, so 
have I been particularly pleased with the 
conversation about the Lord Robert which 
you report between yourself and Sir Henry 
Sidney, and with the promises of a change 
in favour of religion if I will countenance 
the marriage with the Queen. 

True it is that, for all I see, the 
advances so far have but little solidity in 
them ; nor dol yet know what has passed 
between you and Lord Robert himself. 
Nevertheless, our chief intent being to 
further the service of our Lord, to restore 
religion in England, and compose and 
pacify the realm ; and seeing that Sidney’s 
words tend to the same object, and that 
God, if He so please, can bring good 
things out of evil things (as will be the 
case here if in his mercy He so permit), 
I have decided that it will be well to 
listen to Sidney’s proposal ; and you will 
therefore not only admit him readily 
whenever he shall wish to speak with 
you, but you will do your best to forward 
the same object directly in your conferences 
with the Queen and the Lord Robert. 
You will endeavour, however, to obtain 
from her the conditions which she offers 
in writing, and signed with her name. 
She is inconstant in her words and 
actions; and as you have already expe- 
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rienced with her, she has ever evaded 
the execution of her promises, and availed 
herself of our protection only to go her 
own way. 

You must therefore act cautiously. 
Remember her past tricks, and what has 
followed from them. Observe her hu- 
mours and changes. 

Coming to the particular business, it 
will be well if you make them under- 
stand that if they wish to gain my good- 
will, and would have me serve them in 
the way they desire, they must give me 
first some evidence of the sincerity of their 
intentions. Hitherto the Queen has done 
no single thing which I have advised her 
todo. What she must do now is to set 
at liberty the Bishops and other Catholics 
whom she has in prison. She must agree 
to send an ambassador and Catholic 
prelate to the Council of Trent, and pro- 
mise to submit unconditionally to the 
decisions of that Council, whatever they 
may be. And further, until the resolu- 
tions of the Council are concluded, she 
must leave the Catholics to live as they 
please, without force or constraint. 

It will be thus seen at once whether 
she means well in the matter, or is seek- 
ing only her private interests. 

And since the Queen desires to send 
persons hither to treat with me—Sidney 
having told you that she cannot trust the 
Ambassador now residing here—you must 
contrive that whoever come shall come 
with the title merely of Ambassador, and 
that Sir Thomas Chaloner be recalled. 
If any one comes here in a marked way 
as Ambassador Extraordinary, it will 
seem as if my authority was to be inter- 
posed in the Queen’s favour in an especial 
manner ; the Catholics would thus be 
disheartened and dismayed ; while, after 
all, we may fail in obtaining what we 
desire most to effect—the restoration of 
religion and the deliverance of the Catho- 
lic prisoners. You will therefore nega- 
tive a special embassy, should they con- 
tinue to think of it. They can send an 
Ambassador in Ordinary, through whom 
I can learn their wishes, and arrange 
what shall seem good. 

Lastly. It may be that when they 
next speak with you they may ask whether 
your answers are your own, or whether 
you have my sanction for what you say. 

If you perceive that they are really 
serious, or if it shall seem convenient to 
you for the furtherance of our purposes 
to tell them you are acting with my au- 
thority, you are at liberty to say what 
you please. You may say, in fact, 
whatever the occasion or time shall re- 
quire. 

This is the course on which we have 
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here determined with respect to their 
offers ; and it seems the safest and the 
most expedient. The details we remit 
to your own prudence, in which we have 
all confidence. It will be well that you 
tell Lord Robert we bear him the same 
goodwill we always did, and encourage 
him with every demonstration of affection 
to do what service he can. 

In addition to what I said above about 
your encouraging the Catholics, I under- 
stand that his Holinesshaving heard of the 
condition of the imprisoned bishops, is 
anxious to send them help by your means ; 
and he has desired me to instruct you to 
receive certain moneys for them which 
will be forwarded to you. If, therefore, 
anything be sent you for such a purpose 
from his Holiness, you will understand that 
you are to receive it, and distribute it as 
he may request with all convenient se- 
erecy. In so doing you will give me 
much pleasure. 

His Holiness writes to me that he has 
named the Abbot Martinengo as his 
Nuncio to the Queen with the Bull of the 
Council of Trent. The Abbot’s orders 
are to repair to Flanders, and there be 
guided by the directions of the Bishop of 
Arras. I write to the Bishop not to let 
him go further till we see what comes 
of Sidney’s proposals—for should they 
result in anything, the Nuncio may then 
be admitted with more state and with 
better hope of good fruit. It will be 
well, therefore, if you send information 
directly to the Bishop of Arras of all 
that takes place, that he may know what 
course he must pursue. 





Tue Bisnop or Aquita To Pururp II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
March 23, 1561. 

Robert is much discontented. He 
complains of the Queen being so slow in 
placing herself in your Majesty’s hands, 
and of the near departure of the promised 
commissioner to Spain. He fell sick with 
spite and anger, and the Queen, to con- 
tent him, sent Cecil to me to say that it 
would be advantageous to her, and would 
much further her wishes, if your Majesty 
would, as expeditiously as possible, write 
her a letter, in which your Majesty should 
say how important your Majesty consi- 
dered it for the welfare and quiet of the 
realm that she should not delay her mar- 
riage longer ; and if she could not accept 
any one of the foreign princes who offered 
themselves, being unable to bring herself 
to marry a person whom she did not know, 
that you advised her to choose some 
nobleman from her own kingdom without 
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longer hesitation, assuring her that, let 
her choose whom she would, your Majesty 
would be his friend and ally. 

Cecil said this to me, not as from the 
Queen, but as of himself, in the presence 
of Sir Henry Sidney, who had come to see 
me a little before Cecil’sarrival—I imagine 
to tell Lord Robert what the Queen had 
sent him to communicate. 

I replied, it was all very well; but I 
wished to know whether it was the Queen 
who desired me to write, or whether it 
was a suggestion of Cecil’s own. Your 
Majesty’s conduct would depend probably 
on whether it was the Queen’s pleasure 
or not; and I did not think, seeing the 
little attention which had been hitherto 
paid to your counsels, that your Majesty 
would volunteer any further advice un- 
asked. 

He said I had better not press the 
Queen to be so explicit. She was a lady. 
She was naturally reserved, and too little 
inclined to marry, to propose of her own 
accord such means and expedients. She 
would make herself appear as if she 
wished to do the thing, and was going 
about asking for help to accomplish it, 
but I might write to your Majesty, he 
could assure me, with perfect security. 

I turned to Sidney and asked him 
whether Lord Robert would like these 
proceedings. Sidney replied, coldly, that 
Lord Robert would be content with any- 
thing which your Majesty would be pleased 
to do for him, and that he would add his 
own entreaties to Cecil’s that he would 
write. 

What it comes to is this. Cecil and 
the heretics are trying to keep the Queen 
subject to their pleasure, and to compel 
her to maintain their opinions. And 
although she sees that the heretics, and 
especially the preachers, are treating her 
abominably, and that Lord Robert is more 
hated by them than by the Catholics, she 
cannot venture to do anything except 
what Cecil tells her, because she fears to 
see both parties in arms against her. 
Lord Robert is in consequence deeply dis- 
contented, and has been striving (at the 
instigation of his brother-in-law, Sidney) 
to induce the Queen to come to a final 
resolution to deliver herself from the 
tyranny of the Protestants and trust 
herself entirely in your Majesty’s hands. 
But so far as I can make out he has not 
been able to succeed, and as he is of faint 
heart and altogether made up of vanity, 
he does not venture to break with her, as 
Iam told he has been advised to do by 

Lord Pembroke, who says Lord Robert 
should insist either that she marry him 
before Easter (as with your Majesty’s 
sanction she may safely do), or else give 
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him leave to go abroad and take service 
in your Majesty’s army. He prefers to 
go the way which the Queen prefers, 
although he thinks it is a mistaken way, 
and waits now for your Majesty’s reply to 
decide what to do. 

Meanwhile Cecil has the management 
of the thing and directs it as he pleases, 
and Cecil is altogether given up to 
these unlucky heresies, and the chief 
and leader in the whole matter. Many 
times he has tried to draw me into con- 
versation to learn what I am after, being 
afraid that something secret may be going 
on between Robert, the Queen, and myself. 
But knowing, as I do, that no good thing 
is to be got at by his means, Ihave always 
evaded speaking with him. 





Tue Bisnor or Aquriza To Purp II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
April 12, 1561. 

I have received your Majesty’s letter of 
the 17th of last month, and I now learn 
how your Majesty desires me to conduct 
myself in this business of the Queen and 
of the proposal opened to me bySirHenry 
Sidney. 

Your Majesty will have seen by my 
eommunications of the 23rd of February 
and the 23rd of March how the matter 
now stands. I am anxious to explain to 
your Majesty, in my own defence, why I 
acted as I did. 

When Sidney first spoke to me, although 
I could not feel sure that the Queen 
would really and at once throw herself 
into your Majesty’s hands, yet I thought 
that she might be beginning to recognise 
the peril of her position, and I therefore 
replied with some reserve and caution, as 
well to sell our support ata high price, 
as to gain time to consult your Majesty 
how far you would be pleased that I shall 
listen to their overtures. 

Subsequently, seeing that they were 
drawing back again, and that Paget had 
interposed with a new project, and think- 
ing that my lukewarmness might provoke 
the Queen’s suspicions, I decided to 
humour them a little more. Without 
committing myself, I contrived to say 
enough to satisfy Lord Robert and to 
calm the Queen’s misgivings, keeping, 
however, at the same time within the 
limits of my commission, which, being 
thus totally ignorant of your Majesty’s 
pleasure, I could not venture to exceed. 

I was aware, indeed, that if they were 
playing me false, they might use the 
opportunity to injure the Catholics, who 
would be dismayed at seeing your Majesty 
on close terms with the Queen. But the 
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inconvenience which might thus arise I 
considered less than what might follow 
from my withdrawing from the negotiation 
altogether, and I thought it best on the 
whole to play up to the Queen as quietly as 
I could—telling the Catholics meanwhile 
that I was in treaty with her for the 
restoration of religion, but that I was 
sure it was all deceit, that nothing would 
come of it, and that they were not to think 
your Majesty had anything at heart but 
their interest and that of the realm. 

I said this to the Archbishop of York, 
Lord Montague, and two or three of their 
principal doctors, and gave them much 
assurance and comfort in doing so. I did 
it because the marked attentions paid me 
by the Queen and Lord Robert after 
Sidney’s conversation were attracting 
much notice in London, and I could not 
refuse to accept them. 

From coolness and distance on my part 
no good could have arisen, your Majesty 
not intending to molest the Queen, or 
restore religion here by force, or make a 
revolution in the realm, and Lord Robert’s 
enemies whom the Queen wishes to 
frighten by her intelligences with me, are 
as much heretics as she. Glad as they 
would be to destroy Robert and coerce 
her, they would never join the Catholics 
or permit a religious revolution. I have 
full knowledge of their projects. They 
desire to make a king of Lord Huntingdon, 
who is the greatest heretic in the king- 
dom. 

Since writing the above I have seen 
Lord Robert, and I thought it well 
to tell him your Majesty’s reply. He 
was extremely delighted, and could not 
say enough of his desire to be of use to 
your Majesty. He seems determined to 
do right and act like an honourable man. 
In speaking with him I mentioned the 
pleasure which it had given your Majesty 
to hear that he wished to restore religion 
in England. He answered at once, and 
without hesitation, that he did indeed 
wish it, and that the Queen wished it too. 
I told him we should soon see if this was 
so by the answer which should be given 
when the Pope’s Nuncio required to be 
received. He asked who the Nuncio was, 
and when he was coming. I told him 
the Abbot Martinengo; and if the Queen 
would permit, he would be here imme- 
diately. Lord Robert made no difficulty. 

We parted with a full understanding ; 
and although nothing definite was said 
about conditions, he comprehends fully 
that if they require your Majesty's help 
in their marriage, they must comply with 
your Majesty in religion. I told him this 
in general terms and as of my own accord, 
and so far, I see nothing to make me lose 
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hope. The truth must come out on the 
approach of the Nuncio, which had better 
be accelerated. 

Sidney, Lord Robert said, was to be 
placed on the Council, and was to have 
the Privy Seal, which I was very glad of, 
as it will punish Paget, who under the 
disguise of a Catholic has done your Ma- 
jesty so much harm. Lord Montague tells 
me that Lord Robert has written to him 
in terms of the greatest affection, making 
him large offers of service, and expressing 
a desire to see him immediately. I have 
advised him to speak with me before 
going to the palace, that he may know 
what to say about sending a representa- 
tive to the Council of Trent, and how the 
Catholics shall act as to the petition to the 
Queen. 


Tae Bisnor or Aguiza To Parr II. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
Decipher—Fragment. 

May 1, 1561. 

The Queen complained to me that, 
owing to my representations, it was said 
publicly in the pulpits that she intended 
to submit to the Pope, and that Cecil was 
a Papist as well. I replied that I had 
said not a word except that the Nuncio 
was coming, and that I hoped that some 
one would be sent to the Council of Trent. 
She seemed satisfied of my innocence, or 
at least convinced by my reasons. She 
asked me if it was true that your Majesty 
had offered his favour and assistance 
to Lord Robert in case religion was re- 
stored. I answered that your Majesty had 
made no offers to Lord Robert, nor had 
stipulated for any conditions; but that 
having understood from my letters the 
goodwill manifested by Lord Robert for 
the restoration of religion (conformably, 
I might add, with what I had lately found 
in herself, and what Cecil had openly said 
to me), your Majesty, in your anxiety for 
the welfare of the realm, had commanded 
me to thank him in your behalf for the 
excellence of his intentions, and to tell 
him he would ever find your Majesty his 
friend, 

The Queen said she could not think 
Lord Robert had made me an offer of re- 
storing religion. 

I said that he had, by means of the 
Council, and that if she would send for 
him I was sure he would acknowledge it in 
her presence . . because it was no more 
than she had herself also offered and pro- 
mised [porque era lo que ella tanbien me 
habia ofrecido y prometido. } 

She could not deny this, because I re- 
minded her of the time and place where 
she had said it, but she escaped with pre- 
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tending that the offer had been with 
certain conditions. I replied that I 
remembered nothing of conditions— 
perhaps my memory wasa bad one. But 
however that might be, I implored her 
to look well to her resolution, and not to 
lose the occasion which God was offering 
her of giving rest to the realm, and es- 
caping from all dangers for the remainder 
of her life. 

With these words I left her. She told 
me she would send for me when she had 
decided whether the Nuncio should come. 


The Nuncio, as is well known, 
did not come. The ambassador 
was sent for to Greenwich, and re- 
ceived his answer from Cecil, that, 
consistently with the laws of the 
realm, no emissary from the Bishop 
of Rome could be received in Eng- 
land, and that no English repre- 
sentative could be present at the 
Council of Trent. 

By the exertions of Cecil, Bed- 
ford, Bacon, and Paget, a secret 
league had been concluded with 
the Lutherans and the Protestants 
of France. The Queen was won 
over from Dudley’s influence, and 
had yielded to her wiser advisers :— 


In vain (the ambassador concludes his 
letter) I showed her the better way 
which she ought to follow ; and most un- 
fortunate it was that I could not close 
with them when they made their first 
proposals to me through Sir Henry Sidney. 
Sidney himself was ordered a month 
ago to his Presidency in Wales. When 
their purpose began first to change, they 
knew that he would not deal with me ex- 
cept uprightly and honourably, and would 
not sanction their present practices, and 
he was therefore got rid of. 

He said to me when he went away that 
the sudden and uncalled-for command 
made him suspect that the Queen was 
altering her mind ; and that it vexed him, 
among other reasons, because he knew 
that Lord Robert would have to pay for 
all at last, and that the Queen would act 
like a woman. 


Cucr, To THROGMORTON, 
(Enclosing a copy of the Answer to the 
Spanish Ambassador about the Nuncio.) 
(Conway MSS.) 
May ——, 1561. 
What the matters be the writings will 
declare. Howsoever the end is, the way 
thereto was full of crooks. I found my 
Lord Marquis, my Lord Keeper, and my 
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Lord of Pembroke, in this matter my best 
pillars; and yet was I forced to seek 
byeways, so much was the contrary labour 
by prevention. The Bishop of Aquila 
had entered into such a practice with a 
pretence to further the great matter here 
—meaning principally the Church matter, 
and percase accidentally the other also ; 
that he had taken faster hold to plant his 
purpose than was my ease shortly to root 
up. But God, whose cause it is, and the 
Queen’s Majesty, whose only surety 
resteth therein hath, the one by directing 
the other by yielding, ended the matter 
well, and if it may so continue I shall be 
in more quietness. Your letters, although 
they came late, yet did they confirm, both 
to the Queen’s Majesty and to some 
others, the former resolution. 

I have thought meet to impart this 
answer for the Nuncio to sundry places, 
lest our former inclination. have been too 
hastily spread by the adversaries. When 
I saw this Romish influence towards 
about one month past, I thought neces- 
sary to dull the Papists’ expectations by 
discovering of certain massmongers and 
punishing of them, as I do not doubt but 
ye have heard of them. I take God to 
record I mean no evil to any of them, but 
only for the rebating of the Papists’ 
humours, which by the Queen’s Majesty’s 
lenity grew too rank. I find it hath 
done much good. 


THROGMORTON To CECIL. 
(Conway MSS.) 
Paris, June 23, 1561. 

Because you shall not think I forget 
your former advice, neither judge me rash 
herein, I do forbear to write that to her 
Majesty which great personages of this 
realm and some other Prince’s ministers 
have earnestly requested me to do, until 
I may know your opinion in the matter. 
I will not use the same and so many 
words as in the declaration was used to 
me, because you will take small pleasure 
to hear them, and I take as little to write 
them. By those personages aforenamed, 
and by others of reputation for virtue and 
learning, it hath been told me that the 
good opinion conceived of her Majesty for 
her religion, virtue, and wisdom, doth 
much decay, and that the great good de- 
votion borne her aforetime doth marvel- 
lously turn. The causes you can guess, 
for that I have partly touched them in 
my former letters. Upon which occasion 
or consideration, these things be revived 
and so earnestly to me at this time inti- 
mate, I know not; but as one that is 
afraid to fail in my duty by disguising or 
temerity, I have thought much to sound 
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your opinions before I proceed therein. I 
protest earnestly and faithfully unto you 
the . . . . . doth not arise of my inven- 
tion, but of earnest and importune excita- 
tion of others of sundry appearances, 
estates, and qualities. Therefore it may 
like you to advertise me by your next 
what I shall do. In the meantime, ac- 
cording to your wisdom, you may conceal 
or show my letter at your pleasure. 


Tue Bisuop or AquILA TO THE BIsHoP 
oF ARRAS. 
(Archives of Simancas.) 
June 30, 1561. 

Your Grace will see by my letter to 
the King’s Majesty that the affair in 
hand with the Queen and Lord Robert 
still goes on. Things are mending again, 
as you will perceive ; and, not being able 
to do more, I am doing what I can. As 
his Majesty cannot resolve to deal with 
England in the manner which has been 
proposed to him, these people wax wanton, 
and will marry or unmarry as they like. 

To come to a rupture or to be on bad 
terms with them cannot, in my opinion, 
do his Majesty service. Capricious and 
vain as they are, it would be more likely 
to do harm; while, on the other hand, 
by humouring the Queen and Robert, if 
no good come, at least no harm can come ; 
and there is always the chance of the 
heretics, with their divisions and inso- 
lences, irritating the Queen, when we can 
use the occasion to drive them from the 
field. Nor is there any better means of 
provoking them to do something to offend 
her than by myself being intimate at 
Court. Cecil, I know, likes it ill enough ; 
and this I can do, by accepting their in- 
vitations and entertainments. The Queen, 
for her own purpose, chooses to make 
these demonstrations towards me. She 
fears us, too, more than we suppose, and 
with good reason ; for with these amours 
of hers she would be lost in two days, if 
the King’s Majesty gave the word. And 
to think that she can strengthen herself 
by marrying the King of Sweden or the 
King of Denmark, and making a party 
in Germany, is mere vanity. Nothing 
can overcome the appetite which pos- 
sesses her, And since his Majesty is 
pleased to have things proceed as they 
are proceeding, it seems a less evil to gain 
some goodwill with that which costs us 
nething, than to expose our discontents 
without attempting to remedy them. I 
can readily contrive not to injure the 
Catholics. I can rather avail myself of 
my opportunities to shield them from 
persecution, 
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I say all this that your Grace may not 
think me inconsistent when you find me 
writing at one time smooth things, at 
another rough. In point of fact, it is all 
one. When Pontius the Samnite had 
the Roman army enclosed in the valley, 
he advised that either they should be 
feasted and let go free, or have their 
throats cut, all ofthem. In certain cases 
there is no course so pernicious as a 
middle one, 


Sir H. Neviizte 70 Sir N. Toroemorton. 
(Conway MSS.) 
London, June 28, 1561. 

For that I wanted a messenger for a 
sennight past, lost you the intelligence of 
the great breach that there was about the 
creation, which would not be obtained by 
nomeans, She loved the house too well 
to lay that offensive name upon those who 
have been traitors three descents. That 
was her term then—now a new key ; for 
now Robin is clapped on the cheeks with 
No No, the bear and the ragged staff is 
not so soon overthrown, and now as great 
as ever they were. And yet to some if 
that they talk with her of having him 
she will pup with her mouth, and say 
she will not be fellow with the Duchess 
of Norfolk—that men will come and ask 
for my Lord’s Grace. And when it is 
answered she may make him king, that 
she will in no wise agree unto. NowI 
leave the success of the thing to your 
judgment. The talk is plain that the 
King of Sweden will come. My Lord of 
Pembroke cannot yet bring his purpose 
to pass, for my Lady Catherine will not 
have his son ; and whatsoever is the 
cause I know not, but the Queen is en- 
tered into a great misliking with her. 


Crcit To Sir N. Turocmorrton. 
(Conway MSS.) 
July 15, 1561. 

The Spanish Ambassador's credit here 
is such as presently he attempteth many 
matters, and amongst others, as I smell, 
his offence is such against me as he 
worketh in as many shops as he can find 
tools to discredit me with to the Queen’s 
Majesty. He attempteth two ways, one 
by noting me only the author of the 
change of religion, and the stay now 
from a qualification, He noteth me also 
to the Queen’s Majesty as the principal 
hinderer of the good will that ought to 
be betwixt the Queen’s Majesty and his 
master. 

Yesterday, I know, finding me absent 
all day, he travelled much herein with 
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her Majesty : and coming secretly to the 
knowledge thereof, I mean to sound the 
Queen’s Majesty's heart shortly to feel 
how many roots he hath shaken—not 
that I weigh my own particular the value 
of an ob—— ; but if he may thus feel his 
strength without encountering, I know he 
will there rest. For the heads of his 
accusation, indeed, I must confess the one 
to her Majesty that I am thereof guilty, 
but not thereby in faukt ; and thereunto 
will I stand as long as I shall live. For 
the second, I must confess no more, but 
that I have and will always advise her 
Majesty to exercise her amity with the 
King of Spain cum bond cautione ; and 
so to love him as she may also bear the 
lack of his love. 

To his furtherance he taketh this way : 
he seemeth to further by all means, overt 
and covert, the marriage here : and la- 
boureth to procure my Lord Robert to have 
evil thoughts of me; wherein I think he 
hitherto doth not much profit, for I shall 
never deserve towards my Lord Robert 
but well, and so, I trust, he under- 
standeth of me. 

Well, of these perilous matters, this 
sufficeth. Happy they that live extra 
teli jacturam. 


Tue BrsHor or AQUILA To THE CouNT DE 
FERIA. 
(Archives of Simancas. ) 
August 16, 1561. 

Sir Henry Sidney has no one in the 
world who will be more glad to serve him 
than I shall be. He is the only man in 
this realm in whom I have found truth 
and honesty ; and moreover, praise be to 
God, he is coming round more and more 
in matters of religion. He is no friend 
of Cecil—as, indeed, he has no need .to 
be—Cecil having tried to ruin him, and 
drive him from the Court in anger at his 
share in the negociation between Lord 
Robert and me. You will see his feelings 
in a letter of his which I enclose to you. 

He has nine counties under his ad- 
ministration, which form almost a third 
part of the realm. I shall be glad, 
therefore, if your Grace will entertain 
him and make much of him. A time 
may come wien his friendship may stand 
us in good stead. 


Tur Bisuor or AQUILA TO THE Bisaop 
oF ARRAS. 
(Archives of Simancas). 
September 6, 1561. 
The marriage of Lady Catherine was 
made up last January, at the same time 
that Sir Henry Sidney was proposing to 
L 
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me the business of Lord Robert ; and 
they say that it was brought about in the 
fear that Lord Robert might succeed, of 
which at that time there was every appear- 
ance. 

The Earl of Bedford and the heretics, 
conjointly with Lord Robert’s antagonists, 
determined to marry Lady Catherine to 
the Earl of Hertford, Hertford being a 
great Protestant, Robert’s hereditary 
enemy, that they might have some one 
on whom to depend when they should 
make up their minds to opposition, and 
when they should see Robert throw him- 
self into the hands of the King our 
master. 

They say further that Cecil knew of it, 
and that if he had not been strong enough 
to secure himself and protect the others, 
he would have been the first to have been 
arrested. 

Every one fears some ill consequence 
from this affair to the Queen, who is in 
bad health. 


Henry Kriiurcrew To Sire N. 
THROGMORTON. 
(Conway MSS). 
November 26, 1561. 
This afternoon, my Lord Robert and 
my Lord Windsor, shooting a match in 
the park at St. James’s, the Queen’s 
Majesty stole out upon them, only accom- 
panied with Kate Carey and two others, 
whom she followed as a maid; and she 
told my Lord Robert openly that he was 
beholding unto her, for that she had 
passed the Pikes for his sake. 
To conclude, it seemeth his favour 
began but now. 


Tuer Bisnop or Aguita To Parxip II, 
(Archives of Simancas). 

October 25, 1562. 
The Queen being at Hampton Court, 
and feeling herself unwell, thought proper 
on the roth of this month to bathe. The 
illness which was coming upon her was 
the small-pox, and the bath and subse- 
quent exposure to the air, brought on so 
violent a fever that on the 17th they 
thought she was dead. That night, how- 
ever, the spots began to come out, and so 
freely, that she is now out of bed. There 
was grand confusion in the Palace the day 
she was at the worst, and had she not 
begun to get better so soon, a good many 
purposes might have come to light. Twice 
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the Council sate on the succession, and, 
as I understand, there were three 
opinions :— 

One party insisted on King Henry’s will, 
by which the heir was Lady Catherine. 
Lord Robert,* the Earl of Pembroke, the 
Earl of Bedford, the Duke of Norfolk, and 
several more, said that the will was invalid, 
and were for Lord Huntingdon. The wisest 
and more dispassionate exclaimed against 
so much haste and fury, which, they 
argued, would cause a civil war. They 
thought that the principal lawyers in the 
realm should meet and examine the 
claims of the different pretenders ; while 
they all forthe common interests of the 
realm ought to bind themselves to accept 
and act by the lawyers’ opinions. The 
Lord Treasurer Paulet most advocated 
this ; but he was poorly supported, the 
rest seeing that to proceed thus would be 
too much in favour of the Catholics. The 
learned men who would have to determine 
are Catholic almost all, and delay would 
give time for your Majesty to interfere, 
which the heretics dread more than any- 
thing. 

While these consultations were in pro- 
gress, the Queen grew better, as I said, 
and on coming to herself afteran interval of 
four hours, during which she could neither 
speak nor see; the first thing she did 
was to entreat the Council to make Lord 
Robert Protector of the Realm, and to 
give him some title with an income of 
£20,000 a year. They promised to do 
all she asked, but the promise would have 
been badly kept. 

On Tuesday the 20th, Lord Robert and 
the Duke of Norfolk were sworn on the 
Council, and they say that the former 
will very soon be created Earl of March. 

The Queen, at the moment of her 
danger, protested that although. she loved 
Lord Robert, and had always loved him 
dearly, God was her witness that nothing 
unseemly had ever passed between them.*t 
At the same time she begged that the groom 
of the chamber who sleeps in Lord Robert’s 
room might have a pension of £500 a 
year. She recommended her cousin, Lord 
Hunsdon, to the Council's care, by name. 
The rest of her household she mentioned 
only generally, and has given great offence 
by it. ‘ 

She gave these directions in the expec- 
tation of death, but now that she is getting 
well, all is forgotten except the fondness 
for Lord Robert, which grows more and 
more. 


* Dudley feeling his Spanish connexion failing him, was now feeling his way 


among the Protestants. 


+ Era Dios testigo que no habia pasado entre ellos cosa desconveniente. 
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GOOD FOR NOTHING; 
Gr, All Down Hill. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. ETC, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE AUSTRALIAN MAIL, 


} APPINESS is a wondrous 
beautifier. No cordial or cos- 
metic has ever yet been invented 
to impart such a lustre to the eyes, 
such a brilliancy to the skin. 
Under its influence even the 
withered branch seems to blossom 
into leaf; how much more, then, 
does it enhance the bloom of a 
flower glowing in its summer prime. 
As Ada walked along the streets, 
people turned round to look at her, 
Lhere was a buoyancy in her gait, 
a brightness in her glance, a colour 
in her cheek, that betrayed a heart 
overflowing with its own deep sense 
of joy. And well might she be 
happy. Was she not a woman, 
and had she not won the treasure 
which is woman’s most coveted 
possession? They can do very well 
without it. Ihave not lived to the 
age at which ‘ grizzling hair the 
brain doth clear,’ to subscribe to 
the aphorisms of poets and ro- 
mancers, who affirm that love is 
the essence of female existence. 
Not a bit of it. I know hundreds, 
and so do you, who tread the daily 
ye contentedly enough, unscathed 
y the arrows of the mischievous 
boy, and scarcely even brushed by 
his wings, just as I have seen man 
a sweet flower reared in a dar. 
close chamber, watered from a 
broken jug, and screened by en- 
vious chimney-pots from the genial 
rays of the morning sun. But of 
course if you transplant the flower 
into a garden, if you place her 
where she can bask in the smiles 
of the day-god, and open her petals 
to the showers of heaven, she will 
out-bloom her former self in her 
new prosperity, even as bleak, 
barren March is out-bloomed by 
the merry month of June. 
da was no longer young. I 
mean that her heart al intellect 
were maiured, although she was 


still in the noontide of her woman- 
hood. As a girl her affections had 
remained untouched. In her mar- 
ried life she had indeed suffered 
sundry vague longings and ima- 
ginings to cross her fancy as to 
certain items which might consti- 
tute mortal happiness, but had 
concluded, and justly, that it was 
but the portion of a favoured few, 
and that she for one must be con- 
tent to dispense with the golden 
lot. That she tried hard to love 
Latimer I honestly believe. Alas, 
that in such endeavours the success 
is seldom in proportion to the effort. 
Alas, that the hothouse flower 
should be so difficult to force, while 
the corresponding weed we would 
fain eradicate spreads and germi- 
nates and thrives the more for all 
our labour to cut it down and tear 
it out and trample it to the ground. 

When Ada’s husband left her, 
she felt alone in the world, and the 
sensation was rather a relief. When 
she heard of his death at Sydney, 
the few natural tears she dropped 
were soon dried, and it seemed to 
her no novel nor altogether unwel- 
come situation to be isolated and 
self-dependent. She had no near 
relatives left; she had no child 
about which her heart could cling. 
She accepted her lot with a sort of 
bitter resignation, and_ flattered 
herself that she was a hard, sensible, 
unimaginative sort of person, for 
whom the matter-of-fact and the 
paces were all in all. She, with 

er father’s warm, generous heart, 
and her mother’s dreamy German 
temperament, and her own soft 
kindly disposition! How little we 
know ourselves. Why, at one time 
of her life, when she began giving 
lessons to Lady Gertrude, she was 
actually distrustful of her own 
beauty, thought she was losing her 
colour and growing old, pondered 
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on the effect a few years would 
have, and wished her outward ap- 
earance as different as ow 
ike a fool as she was. 
Certain philosophers opine that 
the softer sex are very much alike. 
One of the bitterest affirms 


Most women have no characters at all. 


I would do battle on each of these 
points to the death. In the first 
place, every woman is from herself 
most dissimilar, and this fact alone 
multiplies the variety of the species 
ad infinitum. It is surely a logical 
sequence that where one specimen 
is multiform, the class cannot be 
homogeneous, With regard to their 
want of character, is it not allowed 
on all sides that the principal dis- 
tinctive quality of the heute mind 
is a positive adherence to its own 
opinions, that its intuitive percep- 
tions are of the keenest and most 
incontrovertible? Also that its 
resolution and tenacity of purpose 
remain entirely unshaken by ex- 
traneous influences, such as argu- 
ment, expediency, plain reason, or 
even the all-important considera- 
tion of self-interest. What is this 
but force of: character of the 
strongest and most undeniable? I 
think I have made out my case. 

Other women might not have 
felt as Ada felt; other women 
might not have acted as she did. 
She was one by herself,and I never 
knew such another ; nor was I the 
only man that thought so. 

Well, after she had made up her 
mind to live in darkness all her 
life, the light began to dawn upon 
her. Can you blame her that she 
turned to it, and opened her eyes 
wide, stretching her arms towards 
the east, and preparing to bask in 
the sunbeams? Can you blame 
her that, hour by hour, as the rays 
increased in warmth and brilliance, 
she bathed and steeped her whole 
being as it were in the golden floods? 
Science tells us there is no such 
thing as colour in the dark, that a 
red coat is not a red coat, nor a 
peach-coloured silk any more 
peach-coloured than it is a peach ; 
that the action of light on the par- 
ticles which constitute their sur- 
face produces the effect we choose 
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to term colour, and that where the 
light is not, the colour is not. I 
accept unhesitatingly whatever 
science thinks well to offer, and am 
quite willing to believe, the more 
that I cannot understand; but I 
think I know of another light also 
‘that never was on sea or shore,’ 
which imparts its own hues to 
every object on which it plays, and 
when it is withdrawn leaves the 
red coat but a sad-coloured gar- 
ment, the peach-silk a dull and 
dreary weed, 

In the mean time, though 
early spring days were dark and 
cold, though Belgrave-square was 
a sufficiently cheerless locality at 
that time of year, though the other 
street-passengers looked chill and 
cross, With muffled chins and angry 
red noses, Ada walked on in the 
halo of an artificial lustre, and, in- 
fluenced by its glamour, saw all 
material objects under an aspect of 
her own. The leafless trees glowed 
like the gardens of Paradise ; the 
dingy houses outshone that magic 
city flaming with gems and paved 
with virgin ore, which to this day 
the Mexican beholds in his dreams 
and the enterprising traveller seeks 
in vain. The muddy macadamized 
street gleamed like the golden 
waters of Cathay. How happy 
she was—how supremely happy! 
Life seemed to have nothing more 
to offer than what she had already, 
or what a few weeks would surely 
bring. What a joyous world it 
was—what bliss only to live and 
love—what a bountiful Creator 
who thus lavished blessings on his 
children! Whatever the future 
might have in store, it was some- 
thing to experience such happiness 
as she did to-day! Her full heart 
thanked Heaven in a silent prayer. 
As it did so a misgiving came 
across her, not for the first time, 
that she had been wanting in her 
duty to her love. 

Ada was a pure-hearted and a 
trusting woman—one, moreover, 
who had known sorrow and ad- 
versity. Need I say that a strong 
religious sense—an implicit con- 
fidence in the protection of the 
Almighty—was to her as the very 
air she breathed? Once or twice 
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she had touched upon the most 
sacred of topics in conversation 
with Gilbert. Each time from a 
feeling of diffidence, an unwilling- 
ness to approach the one important 
subject of time and eternity, she 
had left unsaid much that she now 
regretted. Since she parted from 
him she had often reproached her- 
self for this negligence. Like all 
those who feel themselves su- 
premely happy, she could not 
forbear suudilion on the uncer- 
tain tenure by which she held this 
cherished happiness—could _ not 
help picturing to herself casualties 
and dangers and possibilities, and 
wondering what she should do if 
any fearful dispensation should 
separate them for ever. With a 
woman’s self-abnegation, she had 
hitherto looked upon herself as the 
chief sufferer, had remembered the 
only refuge for human sorrow, the 
only altar on which to lay a broken 
heart. To-day, for the first time, 
she knew not why, it occurred to 
her what would become of Gilbert 
in any possible catastrophe if his 
grief should equal her own. He 
had not the same resources, the 
same aid. Why had she not taught 
him where to look while there was 
yet time, before he left her? She 
almost regretted now her deter- 
mination that he should absent 
himself for a stated period. She 
wished—oh, how longingly—that 
she had him back all to herself, to 
cherish and care for and lead on 
the heavenward path. What was 
pride now, or prudence or common 
sense, as compared to his welfare? 
Then it was anxious, weary work, 
this long absence, uncheered even 
by a single letter. True she had 
herself expressly forbidden him to 
write, but surely—surely—he might 
have Sechaned her. She did not 
think she would have been so very 
angry. Perhaps he had not thought 
of it. Perhaps he had no leisure. 
Ah, if she had been in his place, 
she would not have been deterred 
- by want of time or means ; no, nor 
by an express prohibition. But of 
course he could not care for her as 
she did for him—that was out of 
the question. Would she wish it? 
Yes, she began to think she would. 
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Whatself-torturerstheyare! You 
see that even in Ada’scup, brimming 
as it was, lurked the bitter drop 
which, more or less, qualifies the 
sweetness of every earthly draught. 
You may stud the goblet with gems, 
or wreathe it with flowers, and fill 
it with nectar to the edge, there is 
a fine tonic flavour somewhere, do 
what you will. Quaff it off thank- 
fully, nevertheless, and be glad that 
you can taste the sugar at all. For 
nine out of every ten of us the 
crystal is foul, and the contents 
wormwood. 

Twice a week, at an early hour, 
Ada went to Belgrave-square. On 
these red-letter days she instructed 
Lady Gertrude in her own art, for 
it is needless to state that the 
lessons had been resumed immedi- 
ately on the pupil’s return to town, 
much to the delight of the mistress. 
She had often argued the point in 
her own mind, as to whether it was 
judicious thus to familiarize her- 
self with Gilbert’s family, and 
almost always came to the conclu- 
sion at which she wished to arrive, 
viz., that it was advisable to do so 
by every means in her power. In 
the first place, should it ever be 
her lot to reach the summit: of 
earthly happiness—which, like all 
other summits, came to look more 
and more practicable the oftener 
she contemplated it—she would 
prefer that they should have become 
thoroughly acquainted with her in 
her professional character, and 
accept her, if they accepted her at 
all, as the humble teacher whom 
they had been good enough to 
patronise (there was no little pride 
in this, Ada, if you only knew it). 
In the second, if, as was too possi- 
ble, something should occur to 
dash the cup of happiness from her 
lips, was it not well to rivet every 
link and strengthen every tie that 
could connect her by the power of 
association with those to whom he 
belonged? The latter consideration 
was seldom absent from her mind. 
There were times when it seemed 
impossible that such a dream as hers 
could be realized ; when all sorts 
of contingencies would force them- 
selves upon her; when she could 
not but mistrust the influence of 
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absence, time, circumstances, fate 
itself, and wonder what she should 
do then. Fancy being told that 
she was to see Gilbert no more! 
She felt it would go near to break 
her heart ; and there would be but 
one consolation left to have identi- 
fied herself with all belonging to 
him. There are hot and cold fits 
in love as in the ague, Ada turned 
out of Halkin-street, as I have said, 
in the full glow of the former, but 
her moral teeth chattered, so to 
speak, and her moral being shivered 
all over ere she arrived at her 
destination in Belgrave-square. 
She was earlier than usual ; indeed, 
Mrs. Latimer was always somewhat 
fidgety on these Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and as she entered the 
hall she heard Lady Gertrude’s 
voice on the stairs inquiring if the 
post had come in, and distinctly 
caught the words ‘ Australian mail,’ 
addressed to some one in the back 
drawing-room. The bare mention 
of that dependency brought Ada’s 
heart into =~ mouth, and she was 
so nervous when Lady Gertrude sat 
down to her music-book, that she 
could hardly turn over the leaves. 


Her ladyship, too, was restless 
and uneasy. To do him justice, 
Gilbert, during his absence, had 
been pretty regular in his corre- 


spondence with his cousin. She 
looked forward to these yellow 
ship-letters with an eager longing. 
It would have been flattering to 
Mr. Orme, could he have seen how 
the dark eyes flashed as she tore 
them open, how the straight brows 
knit (Lady Gertrude’s brows were 
a little too straight) as she devoured 
them, page by page; and how the 
whole countenance softened ever 
and anon at the description of 
some bush adventure, or colonial 
sport, shared with his friend. Also 
he might have been a little puzzled 
to account for the look of dis- 
appointment with which some of 
these epistles were closed, and the 
dreamy listlessness which would 
overcome that otherwise energetic 
young lady for days after their 
perusal. 

On the present occasion, she was 
peculiarly inattentive and _pre- 
occupied. She sang false, she 
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played too fast, at last she shut up 
the piano-forte, and turned to her 
instructress— 

‘I am out of tune to-day, said 
she, ‘a little out of temper, too, 
perhaps. Oh, Mrs. Latimer, 1 wish 
{ were you!’ 

“Why? asked the latter, whose 
own state of beatitude, conscious 
as she was of it herself, did not 
seem to her so obvious to the world 
in general, 

‘Because you are always the 
same, was the emphatic reply; 
‘because you never seem to me to 
have worries like other people. 
You never look flurried, or hurried, 
or disordered. You are always in 
harmony. I do not believe, now, 
that you have an anxiety in the 
world,’ 

Ada shook her head, perhaps a 
little sadly. She ought not to feel 
so, she knew it; and yet who so 
anxious, who so restless, who some- 
times so discontented as herself? 

‘T have been disappointed to-day,’ 
resumed Lady Gertrude, ‘annoyed, 
provoked! here’s another mail come 
in, I know it’s arrived, for there’s 
the Sydney paper, and no letter 
from Gilbert—Mr. Orme, I mean— 
so thoughtless, so unfeeling. Isn’t 
it too bad of him? 

She turned her piercing eyes full 
upon her listener while she spoke. 
Ada’s heart began to beat very fast ; 
her colour came and went; she 
looked as if she ‘had worries like 
other people.’ 

‘When did you hear last? she 
gasped ; for she must say some- 
thing, though she knew quite well ; 
having, indeed, on that occasion, 
considerably out-stayed her time, 
once more exciting harrowing specu- 
lations in the infant minds at 
Bayswater, to hear tidings of his 
welfare. 

Lady Gertrude had a way of not 
answering questions which seemed 
to her irrelevant. She was, more- 
over, a little surprised at the mani- 
fest agitation displayed by the 
music mistress. So she pursued 
the thread of her own reflections, 
keeping her bright eyes fastened 
the while on the face of the other, 
who winced, and flushed, and 
faltered beneath her gaze. 
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‘The only way I can account for 
it, said she, ‘is that he may possi- 
bly have arrived in person by this 
mail. Even if he has, it is stupid 
and inconsiderate not to write a 
line from Southampton to say so, 
Perhaps he means to surprise us, 
and walk in with a long beard, as 
if he had dropped from the clouds! 
Let me see, he might have landed 
last night, and come by the ten 
o'clock train, which would bring 
him here just about now. What 
fun if he did! There's a cab stop- 
ping at the door at this moment. 
Good gracious, Mrs, Latimer! you 
look as if you were going to faint. 
Let me ring the bell.’ 

Poor Ada, no wonder she turned 
pale ; no wonder these voluble 
surmises of her pupil and the 
suggested surprise, which after all 
did not seem so impossible, took 
away her breath! She prevented 


the bell being rung, and summoned 
all her forces to stand upright and 
take her leave forthwith, vowing 
‘that she was quite well, quite well, 
only a little heated, the fire was so 
powerful ; and that she was already 


very late. Good morning; Lady 
Gertrude would be in better voice 
another day. She must really not 
lose a minute ; she must be gone.’ 
I wonder if anything on earth 
would have tempted Ada to remain 
and risk the interview for which 
she had longed so many weary 
months. She felt almost as if she 
had rather never see him again, 
than risk a first meeting in the 
presence of others, especially this 
sharp-eyed cousin, of whom, truth 
to tell, she was always a little jea- 
lous and a little afraid. She had 
pictured to herself a quiet drama 
confined to two performers, of 
which the scene should be the spot 
where they parted in Kensington 
Gardens. She had even determined 
in her own mind how he would look 
and what he would say. She had 
settled it all. He would come back 
true as ever, and would be a little 
hurt and disappointed to find her 
so cold, so formal; then he would 
ask her if indeed absence had taught 
her to forget him? and she would 
remind him of their compact, and 
free him once more, and bid him 
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be happy with some one better 
suited to him; and tell him she 
had done all for the best for both 
their sakes, Then he would be 
angry and violent, and reproach 
her, vowing to leave her for ever, 
and she would be sure (as if she 
were not sure now) that he was 
still the same. How delicious it 
would be to give way entirely then, 
and confess herself his own here 
and hereafter. 

But this charming little pro- 
gramme could not be conveniently 
carried out with Lady Gertrude for 
audience ; and Ada was not without 
that strange instinct of womanhood, 
the first impulse of which seems to 
be to fly from what it most desires. 
So she collected her gloves, hand- 
kerchief, and wmusic-roll, with 
trembling haste, and hurrying from 
the room, confronted—Lady Olivia, 

Now it is hardly necessary to 
observe that the demeanour of 
that austere lady towards those 
whom she was pleased to consider 
her inferiors, was the reverse of 
engaging; and that one of the 
labours of love in which Mrs, 
Latimer especially delighted, was 
the endurance of Lady Olivia’s 
condescension and patronage with 
edifying humility, for her son’s 
sake, On the present occasion the 
greeting was more severe and 
majestic than usual; nor, as the 
music-mistress hurried down-stairs 
with trembling steps, could she 
avoid hearing the elder lady’s com- 
ments on her unseemly departure. 

‘Well, I’m sure,’ observed that 
exemplary person, in her loudest 
and harshest tones ; ‘people’s time 
must be very valuable, to go away 
in such a whirlwind! and whatever 
her musical proficiency may be, I 
can’t compliment you, my dear, on 
the manners of your mistress.’ 

Lady Gertrude’s rejoinder to 
this unprovoked attack, though 

robably none of the meekest, was, 
owever, inaudible in the hall. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE VEILED IMAGE. 


Ada hastened home. She felt it 
absolutely necessary to seek com- 
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osure in her own room. With all 

er self-command, on which she 
plumed herself not a little—with 
all her womanly pride and reti- 
cence—she was not proof against 
the possibility of Ais return on 
whom she had pondered so conti- 
nuously, though so unconsciously, 
all those weary months. She began 
to feel at last, what she had hitherto 
hardly realized, that every thought 
and action of her daily life had 
borne reference to him. She could 
not buy a ribbon without choosing 
the colour he preferred ; she could 
not cross the street without en- 
countering some object that asso- 
ciated itself with Gilbert. Wet or 
dry, storm or sunshine, she never 
missed her walk in Kensington 
Gardens, never failed to stand in 
the same place, to conjure up the 
same vision, till her heart thrilled 
with a sensation that was very 
nearly pain. It was pleasant even 
to toil the week through at those 
never-ending tasks, and to feel that 
the discipline and the self-denial 
made her more worthy of her love; 
it was intense happiness, on the day 
of rest, to have nothing else to do 
but to pray for him, and long for 
him, and think of him incessantly 
from morning till night. 

When Alderman Jones’ friend 
Plumber, or the enterprising gentle- 
man who manages the affairs of 
Sterling Brothers, consigns the pro- 
duce of a West Indian estate to 
the treacherous ocean, he does not 
think well to heap the whole of his 
venture—his rums, his sugars, his 
molasses, and his mangoes—in one 
cargo, for transport by one frail 
oak. however well found in the 
appliances of her class. When 
good Dame Trot rides the blind 
mare to market she does not judge 
it expedient to put all her eggs in 
the same basket. On the contrary, 
the goods of the cautious Plumber 
or the far-seeing Sterlings float on 
various bottoms over the greedy 
wave, so that the loss on sugars 
may be balanced by the gain on 
rum; so that if the molasses go 
down, the mangoes ride trium- 
vhantly into port. Also, thrifty 
exe Trot, warned by previous 
downfalls of the blind mare, while 
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she carries some of her eggs with 
the cheese and butter in the basket 
on her arm, consigns the fresh-laid 
ones, pink and transparent at their 
ends, to the care of her honest 
Gaffer trudging safely afoot by the 
highway, scanning with critical 
eye the well-tilled glebe, a shrewd 
man and a cautious, taking thought 
in his dealings, but standing word 
to his bargains, a willing husband- 
man, and not averse to beer. 
Warned by these wise examples, 
it is judicious to carry out the prin- 
ciple divide et impera in the moral 
world. As a general rule, ladies, I 
would say, cut up your affections 
into small parcels, neatly made up, 
and tied with a breast-knot or a 
tress of hair. Distribute these 
samples impartially amongst your 
admirers—the more the merrier, of 
course, for the greater the number 
the less the size, and consequently 
the risk, of each individual packet. 
If Jack is false or unfortunate, or 
makes himself ridiculous, either of 
which causes is sufficient reason 
for dropping him at once, what 
matter? Tom, Harry, and the rest 
preserving each his share make up 
a fair aggregate. Tom, Harry, and 
therest will console you sufficiently, 
if indeed consolation be required, 
Think of what your plight would 
have been if Jack had carrried the 
whole freight, and so gone down. 
Limp, dejected, your hair in plain 
bands, and without an atom of 
crinoline, you must have wandered 
by the willows, a maiden all forlorn, 
instead of queening it still in bower 
and ball-room, radiant, captivating, 
bouffée, and heartless. As for poor 
Jack, never mind him, though he 
may be in prison, or in disgrace, 
or gone to the wars, or the dogs, or 
the devil; that is his affair, not 
ours. Everybody knows that men 
cm no feeling, that cigars, race- 
horses, or campaigning, will con- 
sole them for the most harrowing 
disappointments ; and even if poor 
Jack should go down in the front- 
rank, to be stripped of that little 
packet oak only when the 
road breast on which it nestled is 
cold for evermore, that is his own 
stupid fault. Why could he not 
take a leaf out of your book, im- 
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partial fair one? To soar aloft, 
false, flattered, and unscathed, 
rather than thus to fall, true- 
hearted and alone, 

Alas for Ada! that she was not 
one of these wiser sisters. Alas 
for her! that her cargo was heaped 
and stowed away by deck and hold, 
till the waters lipped the gunwale, 
that the eggs were crowding and 
hurtling in the narrow basket, and 
never a one left to tempt the bird 
back to her cold empty nest, when 
she had spread her wings and flown 
away. 

The dove fiuttered home to her 
cage, and sat down to think, to 
brood over her coming happiness, 
and stifle the misgivings that would 
cast their shadows athwart the 
pone of the sunny future. On 
ier table lay a letter addressed to 
her in the handwriting of an agent 
with whom she had not corresponded 
for years. In good truth, Ada’s 
bankers sustained no heavy load 
of responsibility. Carelessly she 
opened the envelope, and its enclo- 
sure fell out upon the floor. As 
the sealed side turned uppermost, 
she perceived it was a ship letter ; 
and concluding that it could have 
come from but one correspondent 
over the water, her eyes filled with 
tears of joy as she pressed it 
eagerly to her heart before tearing 
it open to devour the contents. 
Then she read on, word by word 
and line by line, to the very end. 
Here it is:— 

‘Dearest Apa,—You will, I 
fancy, be surprised to see my hand- 
writing once more ; and I hope you 
will forgive me any pain | may 
have caused you by one of those 
dodges that the pressure from with- 
out obliged me to practise, much 
against my will. I am an honest 
fellow enough, I believe, as times 
go ; and had I not learned that you 
still bear my name, I would never 
have troubled you again, but kept 
dark on my own hook, and allowed 

ou to believe that poor old Will 
1ad gone under once for all, Well, 
dear, the water has been over my 
head many a long day, but I’ve 
come up pretty dry notwithstand- 
ing. You know I always had a 
knack of getting afloat again after 
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a capsize. Bad times I have had 
of it since I saw my own name 
amongst the deaths in the Sydney 
poe: but it is a long lane that 
1as no turning; and things have 
come round of late better than I 
had reason to expect. I shall have 
some queer stories to teli you when 
we meet—for meet we shall, Ada, 
I am determined, and that before 
very long. I have purchased some 
lots up the country that answer 
considerably better than my first 
venture ; and I am not one of those 
people who wish to go on buying 
experience all their lives. I shall 
hold on for a favourable time, and 
then realize. If the thing comes 
offas I expect, I shall land a pretty 
good stake, and come straight home. 
Will you take me back, Ada? and 
let bygones be bygones? I some- 
times think you had a hardish time 
of it, my dear; but we have both 
of us seen a deal of rough usage 
since then; and I hope it will be 
different in future. I’ve had to 
work hard for my plunder; and 
they shan’t skin me again, not if I 
know it. 1 sometimes think [ll 
be with you before the cuckoo 
begins to sing ; and I feel somehow 
as if it would do me good to see 
Old England and your kind face 
once again. I’ve got your bracelet, 
Ada, still: I've stuck by it through 
many a rough job; but I never 
thought to see its owner again. 

‘I came through the Bush awhile 
ago with a chap that knew you, and 
had heard you sing. His name is 
Gordon, a likely lad enough, and 
one of the right sort, but uncom- 
mon sharp. However, he did mea 
good turn camping out one night ; 
and I never forget either the man 
that puts me on, or the man that 
lets mein. He had a pal with him 
who beats me altogether : they call 
him Orme, a tip-top swell, and a 
face I remembered to have seen 
before in the old country. He’s 
mad, I guess, for he never speaks to 
any one, and a man wouldn’t give 
a hundred dollars to speak to him, 
He’s got a cross game look about 
him, foras mild as he is. Poor 
chap, I think he’s had bad news 
from England, for when I was 
bragging to him about going home, 
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he turned quite white, and trem- 
bled. He’s not one of the chicken- 
hearted ones neither. But this 
makes no odds to you or to me. 

‘Don’t expect me, Ada, till you 
see me. You remember of old I 
never could bear to be tied to time. 
But be sure I shall come home 
before the fall, and that I am al- 
ways 

‘Your very affectionate, 
*Witw1AM LATIMER. 

‘Sydney, 18th,’ 

She had the courage of a lion, 
that gentle Ada. She read every 
word; of her letter over again, 
examined the postmark, compared 
it with the date, folded it, locked 
it away in her desk, and then tot- 
tering across the room caught at 
the back of a chair to save herself 
from falling on the floor. As she 
did so she saw herown white face in 
the glass, and wondered vaguely 
whether those parted lips and dull 
protruding eyes could belong to 
Ada Latimer. It was no question 
now of vexation, or sorrow, or re- 
sistance—no case of accepting or 
refusing the bitter draught, or dis- 
guising its taste, or otherwise mak- 
ing the best of it. Notso. The 
hammer had fallen. At one blow 
it had shivered the goblet into a 
thousand particles, and the liquid 
—good, bad, or indifferent—had 
vanished soaking in the plain. Not 
a fragment nor a drop remained. 

For a minute or so the feeling of 
suffocation, I mean the physical 
feeling, was unbearable. She strove 
. to cry aloud, but nothing came of 
it save an inarticulate gasp. She 
put her hands to her throat, turning 
wildly round and round like a 
dumb animal caught in a’ noose, 
Then she sank upon her knees— 
her shoulders heaved, her bosom 
sobbed to bursting. With the first 
cry for mercy came the saving tears ; 
and so the crisis of a lifetime was 
past. 

I will leave her alone with her 
sorrow. ‘Thereare griefs for which 
it is mockery to otfer consolation. 
There are losses to which bereave- 
ment by death were comparatively 
again. So long as a single strand 
of rope holds, the human heart 
will cling to it, and trust in it, as 
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if it were an iron cable. So long 
as ever the past belongs to us there 
is a dry spot on which the dove 
can rest her foot. Alas! for her 
when she must flit aimlessly to and 
fro over the dark waters. Alas! 
when that which might have been 
is but a maddening impossibility— 
when that which das been is but a 
baseless and uncertain dream. 
Whilst memory remains we are not 
all alone. Far, far back in the 
gloomy perspective sits the im- 
movable image, a long way off in- 
deed, but yet existent; and its 
glance, cold and stony though it 
be, turned upon us still. Woe to 
the utter desolation that is fain to 
veil the statue of the goddess! 
Woe to the hand, cold and pitiless 
as the marble itself, that must needs 
draw the kerchief 


O’er the eyes of Mnemosyne there. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
EBB AND FLOW. 

Bella Jones has had no pleasant 
winter, That young lady is be- 
ginning to find out that life is not 
all a journey down hill in the sun- 
shine. On her, too, is breaking the 
chill suspicion that childhood, not- 
withstanding its little restraints 
and sorrows, may have been the best 
season, after all. That to be ‘ grown- 
up, means to be ‘ put to work,’ to 
carry a certain burden, which must, 
moreover, be carried erect and with 
a bold front, which is also con- 
stantly increasing in sad dispro- 

ortion to the strength that year 
- year fails ever such a little, and 
which no one seems inclined to 
help his brother wayfarer to bear 
more easily, 


There’s none will weep for thy distress, 
Though friends stand firm and true. 
For in the tangled wilderness 
They bleed and battle too. 


Bella, like many another warrior, 
takes her place in the combat with 
a confident face and a sinking 
heart. 

She has much to contend with. 
The alderman, under the combined 
influence of gout and anxiety, has 
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become testy and irritable. He 
will not bear to be questioned about 
his affairs, nor listen for an instant 
to any of his daughter’s schemes 
for retrenchment. At the same 
time he allows her, as he has always 
done, to take the entire manage- 
ment of his household, ‘ Nonsense, 
Bella,’ is his invariable reply to her 
expostulations ; ‘ girls can’t be ex- 
pected to understand these things. 
Never show your hand, my dear, 
whether you’ve four by honours or 
haven't a single trump. All you 
have got to mind is to return your 
partner’s lead ; so let me hear no 
more about it, but do as I bid you.’ 

She has, nevertheless, her own 
plans of economy and’ self-denial. 
Amongst other gloomy forebodings, 
she looks forward to the day when 
her father’s servants must be dis- 
missed, and when their present 
establishment must be reduced to 
the narrowest possible limits. In 
anticipation of this evil time, Bella 
thinks it well to go marketing regu- 
larly with Mrs. Garnish, thereby put- 
ting a considerable check on that 
confidential servant’s expenditure, 
the while she herself gets a good 
many valuable lessonsin the difficult 
art of making both ends meet. Mrs. 
Garnish, I need hardly observe, 
disapproves highly of this practice, 
but submits the more quietly that 
she has herself certain suspicions 
of the coming storm, and having 
already feathered her nest pretty 
handsomely, is quite prepared to 
leave the tree so soon as it ceases 
to shelter her from the wind. 
Three times a week Bella, in a 
plain straw hat and quiet gown, 
was used to accompany that do- 
mestic at an early hour to the 
shops of the different tradespeople, 
thereby largely reducing the amount 
of the weekly bills, and .giving 
much dissatisfaction to all con- 
cerned, 

Thus it fell out that on a certain 
bleak spring morning, of which 
mention has been already made, 
Miss Jones and her attendant, per- 
vading the streets of that rural city 
which lies at the back of the 
Regent’s-park, encountered, at the 
door of a baker’s-shop, no less a 
person than Lord Holyhead ; and 
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his lordship, whose mind, though 
certainly not ‘wax to receive, was 
doubtless of the order which is 
‘marble to retain,’ stopped to greet 
her with marked cordiality and 
delight. Holyhead had not for- 
gotten the episode of.the parrot, 
and never recurred to it without a 
pleasant recollection of the frank 
warm-hearted girl who had tende 

him so gently, and bound up his 
wounds with such chirurgical skill. 

He quite started with pleasure 
when he caught sight of her, and 
leaping from his horse, led the 
animal by the bridle while he ac- 
companied Miss Jones along the 
footway, a proceeding which con- 
siderably discomfited Mrs. Garnish, 
but drew down marks of decided 
approval from a London urchin, 
who was watching his lordship’s 
movements. 

‘IT have not set eyes on you for 
months, said Holyhead, in his 
kindest tones. ‘ How lucky to 
come across you at an hour when I 
thought ladies were in their first 
sleep. Why, what an early bird 
you are, Miss Jones !’ 

‘I am come out marketing, she 
answered good-humouredly ; ‘ per- 
haps you didn’t know that was one 
of my accomplishments. I can 
buy beef and mutton by the pound, 
and can tell the weight ofa chicken 
without asking for it to be put in 
the scales. I’ve made a capital 
bargain this morning. Would you 
like to see what I’ve got in the 
basket ? 

Mrs. Garnish, who had her own 
ideas of good breeding, and who 
held the article abovementioned, 
turned on her young mistress a look 
of angry expostulation. 

‘IT wish I might carry it for you,’ 
said he, ‘and take a lesson in so 
useful an art. But is this only a 
freak for once? or do you really go 
out every morning on these foraging 
expeditions ? 

If Lord Holyhead asked this in- 
vidious question with a view of 
facilitating future meetings like 
the present, he must have been a 
little disappointed by the grave 
unconscious tone of Bella’s reply. 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘and glad I am 
to be able to do so. I can be of 
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very little use to my father, I fear ; 
but it is not my fault that I was 
born a woman. If I were aman 
I should be at some harder work 
than this. Oh, how I wish it was 
all so different !’ 

He saw she was uneasy in mind, 
and partly guessed the cause. He 
was better acquainted than she 
knew with her father’s affairs, and 
indeed had his own share in some 
ef the alderman’s ventures. He 
talked on of indifferent subjects 
for a while, but showed no incli- 
nation to get into the saddle again, 
although they were now returning 
to the vicinity of Verbena Villa. 

Bella had evidently something on 
her mind. Her manner was con- 
strained, her replies absent and in- 
consequent. As she neared. her 
home she seemed to nerve herself 
for-an effort. At last she made a 
plunge, as it were, and got out what 
she had to say. 

‘Oh! Lord Holyhead, stam- 
mered Bella, gaining confidence 
from the vicinity of the garden- 
gate, ‘I have never been able to 
thank you for your great kindness 
last year. I am afraid you must 


think me very ungrateful; but, 
indeed, I heard of it, and when- 
ever I have seen you, I have always 
wanted to tell you how much I— 


how much we all—felt it. Some- 
how, I never could get it out till 
to-day. Thank you really. Good- 
bye.’ 

She was close to the gate now, 
and put out her hand, blushing 
bright scarlet. He pressed it very 
cordially, and wishing her ‘Good- 
bye,’ jumped on his horse, and was 
off; nor could Bella have adopted 
a more expeditious method of 
getting rid of her cavalier, Lord 
Holyhead being one of those gentle- 
men whose insuperable objection 
to being thanked is the less ac- 
countable that they are in the con- 
stant habit of perpetrating actions 
for which thanks can be their only 
payment. 

He had ridden the same road 
once before with his bridle-hand 
neatly bound up in a silk handker- 
chief. It was some months ago, 
yet had he not forgotten how cer- 
tain vague ideas crossed his mind 
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then, which bore reference to the 
villa, the parrot, and other posses- 
sions of Alderman Jones. The 
same current of thought, brighter, 
more engrossing, yet perhaps not 
quite so pleasant, took possession 
of him now. On some minds the 
force of contrast has a stronger 
effect than even the influence of 
association ; and Lord Holyhead, 
as he rode soberly along at a foot’s 
pace, with his rein dangling loose 
on the neck of his astonished hack, 
called up in his mind’s-eye a pic- 
ture to which Bella Jones, with 
her fresh morning colour and her 
quiet morning toilet, above all, with 
her frank simplicity and honest 
diffidence, was as different as light 
from darkness. 

It was not so long since he had 
been sitting in a luxurious and 
beautiful little room, furnished with 
every appliance that could be 
thought of for comfort and amuse- 
ment, rich in gaudy colours, and 
costly ornaments, which, though 
not invariably in the best taste, 
were of high price and indisputable 
beauty. Groups of choice little 
statuettes filled the corners, and 
prints of well-known artists, dra- 
matic and otherwise, adorned the 
walls. Books, music, flowers, were 
scattered about the room, and a 
large pianoforte encumbered its 
somewhat contracted dimensions, 
a pianoforte over which Holyhead 
had ere this hung enraptured, 
drinking in its tones, as if such 
draughts were drained from a foun- 
tain always sweet, always inex- 
haustible. <A blazing fire gave an 
air of home to all this brilliancy ; 
and the out-of-doors view, not very 
engaging in cold spring weather, 
was shut out by pyramids of exotics, 
completely blocking up the win- 
dows. 

Enters on this luxurious little 
scene a stout dark-browed lady, 
with her shining bands of hair 
pressed closely to her temples, and 
an ominous frown, harbinger of 
stormy weather, louring on her 
forehead. She has the sallow com- 
plexion and black piercing eyes of 
the South, also the sharp, shrill 
tones of the Italian voice, which 
although capable of being modu- 
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lated by art into the sweetest of 
music, commonly strikes harsh and 
disagreeable on the ear in ordinary 
conversation. 

She flounces in, without taking 
notice of Holyhead, sweeps her hand 
over the keys of the instrument 
with practised skill, trills off a rou- 
lade that makes the window-glasses 
ring again, and sinking into an 
easy chair by the fire, puts her feet 
upon the fender, disclosing a 
creased stocking and a slipper 
down-at-heel, while she gives vent 
to a yawn of such capacious energy 
as betrays an amount of ennui by 
no means complimentary to her 
companion. 

Holyhead looks as if he medi- 
tated departure, but did not ex- 
actly know how to set about it. 

The lady stares at him contemp- 
tuously for a minute or so, pulls a 
bunch of keys and a letter out of 
her pocket, and flinging the latter 
in his lap, says in no mellifluous 
accent, ‘Take it. Read me, then, 


that. What does that mean to say? 

Holyhead recognises the hand of 
a gentleman with whom he has 
already had no little correspon- 


dence; it is, indeed, from the 
manager of a great theatre, declin- 
ing to make any advance on the 
liberal offer he has tendered the 
star. As his lordship, with her 
own consent, had previously closed 
the bargain for her on these very 
terms, he is not surprised that an 
adherence to the contract should 
be required, and he says as much, 
pretty decidedly. 

‘Bah! returns the lady, with an 
emphasis on the monosyllable that 
an Englishwoman could never 
effect ; ‘he seems to forget I make 
my own affair—who saved him last 
year from bankruptcy? who filled 
the house night after night, though 
Coronella sang false through a 
whole opera, and Tamboretto was 
as hoarse as a crow? Terms! I 
make my own terms. What does 
he mean by terms? Effectively, he 
is stupid, this man !’ 

‘But my dear Signora,’ inter- 
posed the nobleman, with more 
meekness than was his wont, ‘1 
wrote to you in Italy, and you 
were quite satisfied with the agree- 
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ment. You yourself bade me 
accept it on your behalf; I am 
compromised in this matter as well 
as you. I think you ought to con- 
sider this. Fair play is a jewel!’ 

‘What signifies that? retorted 
the syren; ‘I did not then know 
the offer that Garotte would make 
me from St. Petersburg, nor the 
share I might have had in La Scala, 
if I had not tied myself to this 
odious country, What a_ place! 
what people! what a climate! 
what infamous coffee! njin, I 
shall abandon the whole engage- 
ment and go back.’ 

Holyhead was inexpressibly pro- 
voked, There is scheming and 
there is intrigue behind the imita- 
tive scenes of a theatre as within 
the actual walls of a court. Whe 
knows what amount of trouble, and 
civility, and subservience, foreign 
to his real nature, he had lavished 
to effect the arrangement which 
he now saw on the point of sub- 
version? Bravoura entertained no 
mean opinion of her own powers, 
in fact, it was whispered that the 
celebrated singer considerably over- 
rated her talents, and the manager 
was satisfied that he could have 
got sweeter notes for less money 
elsewhere. He was willing, how- 
ever, to oblige Holyhead, nor was 
he averse to a name that still 
looked so attractive in the bills; 
accordingly he concluded a treaty 
of extreme liberality on his.own 
part, and now he felt he was un- 
fairly used in being required to bid 
more than the article was worth. 
Holyhead appreciated his senti- 
ments, and shared his indignation. 

‘You will not,’ said he, control- 
ling his temper with an effort ; 
‘ you will think better ofit, Signora, 
if only on my account.’ 

‘Qui vivra verra, answered the 
lady with a peculiar expression of 
brow and lip that he well knew; 
‘T sent for my passport yesterday 
afternoon.’ 

She had done the same thing 
on more than one previous occa- 
sion, and had only been induced to 
stay by great personal entreaty and 
pecuniary sacrifices. He deter- 
mined to try firmness for once and 
abide the result, 
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‘You will be in Paris, then, by 
Sunday,’ said he, pretty calmly ; 
‘will you do two or ene little 
commissions for me? 

She swept a choice porcelain 
vase filled with flowers, off the 
table at her elbow, as if by acci- 
dent, but the gleam in her dark 
Italian eyes denoted the storm 
would break ere long. 

‘I shall only go through Paris 
from one station to the other. I 
long so to be back in my dear Italy.’ 

‘Then I wont trouble you,’ said 
Holyhead. ‘You must have a 
great deal to do; I will order my 
horse and wish you adieu, he 
added, moving towards the bell. 

The Signora’s hand shook visibly, 
and her deep bosom heaved under 
her somewhat untidy morning 
dress, This was not what she 
wanted at all. She had no more 
intention of going to Italy than 
she had of losing her theatrical 
engagement, but she wanted to be 
implored to stay, and that her 
acquiescence should be made a 
great favour of, and serve as a 
pretext for the indulgence of a 
thousand future whims, including 
a certain fairy carriage with cream- 
coloured ponies, on which she had 
set her heart. She took, moreover, 
a delight in tormenting Holyhead, 
which none but her own sex can 
understand, She was under count- 
less obligations to him. He had 
stood her friend for years, and she 
liked him just well enough to 
enjoy vexing him. She snatched 
the bell-rope from his hand, and 
pointing to a chair in her noblest 
tragedy attitude, with stiffened 
arm and down-turned wrist, 

‘Sit down,’ she screamed, ‘we 
do not part like this, How dare 
you use me thus? 

Then the storm burst, in French, 
in English, in Italian, in woman’s 
universal language, of gasps, and 
sobs, and tears. She accused him 
of heartlessness, of injustice, of 
mistrust ; in one breath, of neglect- 
ing her interests; in the next, of 
domineering over her actions. She 
would never have come to England 
but for him. He had never in- 
fluenced her in the least in Eng- 
land or elsewhere, and never 
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should ; but it was cruel, it was 
base, it was infamous, not to ad- 
vise her now in her need, and 
assist her in her negotiations, 
Then she ingeniously put him in 
the wrong, vowing that it was his 
overrated opinion of her that made 
her break with her good friend the 
manager ; that it was in accordance 
with what she believed to be his 
wishes, she had written to increase 
her demands; but how could she 
know what he liked if he never 
told her, if he never came near her, 
if he neglected her and left her to 
do everything for herself? What 
had she to amuse her? Whom did 
she ever see? What a life was 
hers, triste, stupefying, embétante, 
Theatres, diamonds, carriages, pic- 
nics, what were they to her? It 
was all Holyhead’s fault, and she 
never could forgive him, not if he 
was to go down on his knees then 
and there to beg her pardon, 
which was the very least he could 


0. 

We need scarcely say that ‘ Nobs, 
as his familiars called him, was a 
most unlikely person to assume that 
humiliating posture. He did no- 
thing of the kind, but he gave in 
nevertheless. By dint of promises 
and assurances, and a little scold- 
ing, and a good deal of soothing, 
the Signora was induced for the 
present to postpone her departure 
for her native land, under the ex- 
press stipulation, however, that 
she should not delay her flight an 
hour after her engagement was 
concluded. She longed so for 
Italy, dear Italy, thie very day her 
theatre closed she should start. 
How fervently Holyhead hoped 
she would! 

The fact is, he had endured 
rather too many of these scenes. 
If constant dropping will wear 
away a stone, it is no less true that 
the continual action of the ele- 
ment has, on the other hand, a 
petrifying tendency on the softer 
substances, and the fair sex are 
prone to forget that the most 
alarming demonstrations, when 
often repeated, must fail in their 
object of intimidation, Even the 
kettle-drum is powerless to rouse 
the mettle of the equine philo- 
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sopher on whose shoulders it is 
usually placed, and Holyhead’s 
sentiments of late in a passage-of- 
arms with Bravoura had been 
simply suggestive of weariness 
while it lasted, and relief when it 
was over. 

Yet had he not strength of mind 
to free himself at once from the 
influence exerted by this overbear- 
ing and not very attractive lady. 
A thousand times he resolved no- 
thing would be so easy as to break 
the imaginary bonds which held 
him ; a thousand times, from min- 
gled motives of good-nature, indo- 
lence, and a certain manly conside- 
ration of the Signora’s amour- 
propre, he paused on the eve of a 
rupture. He knew he had but to 
say a word, and it was done; yet 
he hesitated, and every day the 
task became more difficult. 

My little playfellow informs me 
that if you choose to be at the 
trouble of taking bold Chanticleer 
from roost in his first sleep, and 
will bring the astonished bird into 
a lighted room, you may amuse 
yourself with the following experi- 
ment. Place his beak upon the 
table, and from that beak draw a 
line with chalk in any direction 
you please, the infatuated fowl] will 
not move his head from the spot 
until the chalk be rubbed out. 
Doubtless he believes firmly that 
he is made fast by the nose. My 
little playfellow cites this instance 
as an example of the want of wis- 
dom in the gallinaceous tribe, but 
wher my little playfellow gets 
older he may possibly see parallel 
cases of helplessness in the un- 
feathered biped. I think I know of 
more than one old cock, young 
cock, or cock of the game, whose 
tether is imaginary and yet restric- 
tive as the line of white ‘chalk— 
who lays his foolish beak down in 
some inconvenient spot, and though 
everyone else knows him to be as 
free as air, will not believe he can 
move an inch from it to save his 
life, Samson snapped the strongest 
fetters of the Philistine like withy 
bands, and yet I have little doubt 
but that Dalilah could have held 
and bound the champion fast with 
a thread of her golden hair. Habit 
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and indolence combined, will some- 
times weave a tie enduring as the 
very handcuff of necessity herself. 

Holyhead was a widower; like 
many another such, the failure of 
his first ‘venture,’ to use Mr. 
Weller’s appropriate expression 
had rather stimulated than dampe 
his hopes of a happier future. In 
his position, manly, good-looking, 
with a large fortune, a peeress’s 
coronet at his disposal, he need 
have had little trouble in selecting 
some fair girl from any London 
ball-room, who would have been 
willing to share these advantages ; 
but it is almost as difficult to choose 
from too many as too few. Like 
the man who looks for a straight 
stick in the wood, his lordship 
found himself reaching the boun- 
dary of his quest without spying 
exactly what he wanted, and whilst 
one was too forward, another too 
shy, a third somewhat romantic, 
and a fourth a little affected, he 
had gradually accustomed himself 
to the society of Bravoura and her 
set, till his male friends opined in 
their discrimination that ‘Nobs 
would never marry at all.’ 

He had his own ideal, neverthe- 
less, as most men have. Holyhead’s 
was an artless, unaffected, good- 
humoured girl, more comely 
than handsome, more frank than 
maniérée ; young, fresh, untutored, 
and altogether a fitter mistress for 
the old place in Yorkshire, than 
the town house he let by the season 
in Grosvenor-square. 

Of the same species and the same 
sex, there could scarcely have been 
found two individuals so different 
as the Signora Bravoura, of all the 
eae: theatres in Europe, and 
Miss Isabella Jones, Verbena Villa, 
Regent’s Park. do not affirm 
that Lord Holyhead traced the 
slightest resemblance between 
them as he rode slowly away 
down the long perspective of Port- 
land-place. 

Bella goes home rather fluttered 
and pleased with her morning walk ; 
rather more impatient than usua 
of the narrowing circumstances 
which she foresees must ere long 
shut her completely out from those 
brilliant ane of which she has 
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had an occasional glimpse. She is 
the last young woman on earth to 
plead guilty to nerves, yet the 
parrot’s screams appear more dis- 
cordant than usual, and she mufiles 
him, so to speak, with a shawl, 
covering his cage, much to his dis- 
gust, and leaving him with a crust 
and a lump of sugar, in total dark- 
ness, at eleven o’clock in the day. 
She has but little time, however, 
to consult her own comforts or 
inclinations. The Alderman’s 
breakfast must be prepared, and 
she must herself preside at that 
meal, supplying his wants with 
her own hands, and lending a 

atient ear to his details concerning 
his gout and other infirmities, glad 
at any sacrifice to keep him off the 
distressing subject that is nearest 
both their hearts. Podagra is not 
an amusing topic for a girl of 
twenty, nor is it advisable for a 
patient of threescore to dwell upon 
the varioussymptomsof hismalady ; 
but when there is a skeleton in the 
house, even the proprietors are fain 
to cover it up with whatever rags 
come most readily to hand; and 
the nearest relatives had better 
drivel on in the emptiest of conver- 
sation, acting their several parts 
with studious forbearance, than 
advert to a topic on which they are 
sure to disagree. After breakfast, 
she takes him out for a walk in the 
brightest part of the day. The 
Alderman, like most energetic men, 
is an extremely wilful and obstinate 
patient, one of those who resolutely 
decline the pill unless it be suffici- 
ently gilded; and although his 
doctor tells him walking exercise is 
indispensable (indis—pensable, ob- 
serves the sage, as if . were pro- 
pounding some new and aodlien 
discovery in the theory that air 
and movement are necessary to the 
well-being of man), without Bella’s 
arm and Bella’s company he could 
scarcely be induced to step over the 
threshold. So the good daughter 
walks out with him day after day, 
postponing all her own little occu- 
pations and amusements to the 
convenience of papa. 

I think the old seldom sufficiently 
appreciate the forbearance and 
attentions of the young. Filial duty 
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apart, I think I ought to feel under 
considerable obligations to my 
junior when he puts off his pleasures 
or his excitements to sit and listen 
to my platitudes, when he consents 
to sacrifice the poetry of his young 
life to my unquestionable prose, 
His society is to me like some 
reviving cordial, a sip of the cup 
that was once so strong and spark- 
ling, that I drained so greedily, 
with such a noble thirst. Mine to 
him must, I fear, be at best but an 
anodyne, a draught that affects 
him as would ‘the drowsy syrups 
of the East.’ He is a willing 
listener ; alas! I fear I ride him on 
occasion much too hard, I marvel 
he does not yawn at that story I 
have told him so often about 
Brummel and the Brighton coach. 
I wonder whether he really believes 
in my short-tailed grey horse, or 
the retriever that was drowned the 
day we heard of Waterloo, or my 
famous ‘innings’ at St. Alban’s off 
Catapult’s bowling, when the last 
of the Czesar’s was a boy? Does 
he consider me a deliberate and 
circumstantial liar, or only a fond 
foolish old man, whose memory 
runs away with him? At least he 
is — under the infliction, 
kind, gentle, and considerate ; at 
least 1 owe him thanks for riveting 
one of those links which are parting 
so fast between myself and the 
world that is passing away from 
me. When he goes back to his 
horse, or his cricket, or his sweet- 
heart, he will not, I think, be the 
less lighthearted, or the less -suc- 
cessful, that he has smoothed a 
few yards of the old man’s down- 
hill path towards his grave. 
Rusticus expectat dum defluit 
amnis, The crossing of Oxford- 
street, when they extend their walk 
so far, is always to Bella a subject 
of grave and nervous responsibility. 
The Alderman’s infirmity, and his 
obstinacy in ignoring it, render 
him a likely object to become the 
victim of reckless driving ; and his 
daughter, like the Roman rustic 
who pauses till the river shall have 
flowed by, that he may cross over 
dry-shod, is fain to wait many a 
weary minute ere she dare venture 
her charge in the stream of carriages, 
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omnibuses, and cabs, which seem 
to roll on in a continuous and 
eternal tide. One of the latter 
passes close to father and daughter 
as they stand on the footway. Its 
inmate stops the driver with unusual 
vehemence, but he has shaken both 
father and daughter by the hand, 
and greeted them in the kindly 
voice they have never forgotten, 
ere either recognises in that worn, 
haggard face, with its bronzed skin 
and large beard, the features of 
their dandy friend, Gilbert Orme. 
He is indeed much altered ; he has 
acquired that restless, anxious look 
which so soon stamps age on the 
countenance ; and had it not been 
for the full sweet tones, pleasing 
and musical as ever, even Bella 
would have failed to recognise 
him. 

She blushed, however, as she did 
so; Bella’s blushes were easily 
forthcoming when she was inte- 
rested; and, rather to her own sur- 
prise, she asked him news of John 
Gordon, in the very first sentence, 
I have my own opinion that while 
she did so, Miss Jones found out 


something she had never suspected 
before. 

‘He came to town with me this 
morning,’ answered Gilbert, ‘and 
has only gone to his own lodgings 


to dress in decent clothes. He will 
be at the Villa before you can get 
back,’ 

There was something in his tone 
that struck both his listeners, 
although each was naturally pre- 
occupied with the intelligence it 
conveyed, Bella’s heart beat fast 
as she thought she was so soon to 
see John Gordon, yet was she a 
little surprised it did not beat 
faster; and I question if she looked 
forward to the interview with half 
the anxiety of her father. 

Nevertheless, the first thought of 
the kind-hearted old man was for 
his young friend— 

‘You look ill, Orme,’ said he, 
anxiously, ‘very ill. Have you 
kept clear ofthese fevers? Is there 
anything the matter? 

Gilbert laughed, but it struck 
even Bella there was something 
very forced and hollow in his laugh, 

* Never was better!’ he answered, 
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in a loud voice that arrested the 
attention of the passers-by. ‘I 
need not ask after you, or Gertrude, 
or my mother, I suppose they are 
all well, I suppose I shall see them 
by and bye.’ 

‘Are you not going there now? 
said Bella, more than ever struck 
with his strange look, and wonder- 
ing the while whether John Gordon 
had reached the Villa, and .would 
wait till they returned from their 
walk. 

‘No,’ he answered, speaking 
through his set teeth, like a man 
in pain; ‘I have something to do 
first. Icannot stay. I am glad to 
have seen you. I must not wait 
any longer, good-bye. Drive on,’ 
he added, to the cabman, ‘and 
make haste, there’s a good fellow ; 
muttering as he sank back into the 
cab, ‘You will get there soon 
enough; you will get there soon 
enough. What have I done to 
deserve this punishment ? 

Bella and her father hastened 
homewards to the Regent’s-park ; 
on their way they encountered 
Lord Holyhead once again ; and 
Bella’s dark eyes brightened con- 
siderably as she smiled her acknow- 
ledgments of his lordship’s very 
marked and deferential salute. 
She tripped on with a lighter step 
than usual after that courtesy. 
chatting gaily with her father ; an 
her coming interview with the re- 
turning traveller seemed to grow 
less and less formidable every 
minute. A year ago she could not 
have faced John Gordon half so 
coolly after an absence of eight- 
and-forty hours. Do not blame 
her therefore. We cannot all be 
mirrors of constancy and fidelity. 
In a world of change like ours, it 
is surely better to be less immu- 
table than impressionable, to be 
more alive to the influence of the 
ome than the past. It may be 
1eresy in love, but it is sound 
common sense nevertheless in com- 
mon life. Shall everything around 
you change ? the trees, the climate, 
the surface of the country? Shall 
you yourself, as your doctor tells 
you, lose your own corporeal iden- 
tity by the process of waste and 
supply once in every seven years, 

M 
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and shall your sentiments and af- 
fections, madam, undergo no cor- 
responding mutations? Forbid 
it all the prescriptive rights and 
privileges of womanhood!  Re- 
member his Seneschal’s sage advice 
to the noble Moringer— 


Seven twelvemonths, did I say ? 
I'll pledge me for no lady’s faith 
Beyond the seventh fair day ! 


In a Hansom cab, rattling and 
bounding at a gallop towards the 
Edgeware-road, is one who had 
better have changed like the veriest 
dog-vane, veering at every breath 
to every point, than sit as he does 
now, with closed jaw, and fixed 
eye, and cold clenched hands, nerv- 
ing himself like one who is about 
to meet his fate, and muttering 
below his breath, ‘You will get 
there soon enough! You will get 
there soon enough ! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
‘NEVER AGAIN.’ 


For a certain space of time, how 
long or how short they never after- 
wards distinctly remembered, nei- 


ther spoke morethan a few common- 
~ words of courteous greeting. 
t needed no explanation to tell 
Gilbert that Mrs. Latimer knew all ; 
that sad wistful face was more 
eloquent than the wildest excla- 
mations ; the resigned hopelessness 
of her bearing showed more of 
suffering than would a thousand 
complaints. She had expected him 
all day. Well she knew that he 
would hurry to her the very in- 
stant he arrived in London ; and 
her unselfish heart ached more 
painfully for his misery than her 
own. She had desired that he 
might be admitted; she had re- 
solved to grant him this one inter- 
view, to use her gentle influence 
as far as possible in softening the 
blow that was inevitable ; and then, 
never to see him again. It was 
almost a relief to perceive by the 
expression of his face that he must 
have made the same discovery as 
herself: it lightened her task ever 
such a little. How different from 
the meeting she had anticipated 
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twenty-four hours ago! when sue 
was to have given him up volun- 
tarily with such ready generosity. 
Was it easier to give him up now, 
when the impassable gulf yawned 
between them? Was the treasure 
less valuable because she must 
never so much as think of it again ? 

She was the first to speak. Her 
heart was sore to see his altered 
looks, his pale worn face, on which 
grief and anxiety had set the marks 
as of physical pain. She remem- 
bered a so well in the prime of 
health and happiness and manly 
vigour. What a contrast now! 
She could scarce keep back her 
tears. 

‘You are ill? she said, and her 
voice shook ; while from an im- 
ram she could not resist, she took 
ris hand. ‘You look wretchedly. 
You are completely broken down. 
Oh! Gilbert, Gilbert, for my sake 
do not give way like this!’ 

It was too much, His heart was 
full; and even a man’s pride was 
insufficient to control his weakness 
as he bent over the dear hand he 
had hoped to make his own. She 
had to find courage and strength 
for both. Who can tell what it 
cost her? Who can calculate the 
struggle that tore that fond true 
heart? It is set down in a book 
ruled with no earthly lines, and 
some day an angel will add it up, 
and place the score exulting on the 
credit side, 

She broke from him, and un- 
locked her writing-desk. Taking 
out her husband’s letter, she put it 
in Gilbert’s hand without a word, 
nor once took her eyes off his face 
till he had read it through, refolded 
it, and returned it to her with the 
same silent gravity. There was 
neither astonishment, nor anger, 
nor reproach on his countenance, 
nothing but the sad hopeless sorrow 
that cut her to thesoul. She wished 
he would blame her, argue with 
her, quarrel with her, anything 
rather than this dumb, piteous re- 
signation. Once more, and, as it 
were, to break the spell, she forced 
herself to speak. 

‘You know all now,’ she said. 
“We have been the victims of a 
cruel deception ; and yet perhaps 
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he could not help it. Believe me, 
Mr. Orme, | have not injured you 
willingly. There is but one path 
before us. We must never meet 
again.’ 

He raised his head stiffly. Those 
low grave tones were most unlike 
Gilbert’s voice. 

‘Be it so, he replied. ‘At least 
I am consoled to see you can bear 
it socheerfully. Atleast Iam glad 
to be the only sufferer.’ 

They were cruel words, and she 
felt them so; but she knew that 
men are unjust in proportion to the 
strength of their stews ; and 
she could not bear to think that he 
should go away and never do her 
justice, never know the cost of her 

urnt-offering, purified by a fire 
that reduced to ashes the altar on 
which it was kindled. 

‘Do not say so, she answered, 
her eyes filling fast with tears. * Do 
not believe I am utterly without 
feeling, without heart. Do you 
think I can take a sponge at will 
and wipe out the past, as you wipe 
off the figures from a child’s slate ? 
Do you think I can forget last year, 
with its changes, and its misgivings, 
and its surprise of unspeakable 
happiness? Do not make my duty 
too difficult for me to perform—do 
not make my burden too heavy for 
me to bear—do not force me to 
confess that my misery is more 
hopeless, my punishment heavier 
and more enduring than your own.’ 

His face cleared and brightened 
in a moment. A beam of hope 
seemed to play on it once more. 
Something in Ada’s tone, that spoke 
of human longing and vain natural 
regret, seemed to call him, as it 
were, to the rescue. He was a man, 
and he argued like a man, pressing 
into his service all the conside- 
rations of sophistry, expediency, 
and precedent which might at least, 
he oni. persuade, if they were 
powerless to convince. He rose 
from his chair, and his whole ex- 
terior seemed to glow and change, 
whilst the full tones of the kindly 
voice smote sweetly, as of old, upon 
her ear. With all the impassioned 
energy of aman who is pleading for 
life, and more than life, he urged 
upon her every argument that love 
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could suggest to fly at once with 
him, and be his own for ever. He 
leaded his faith, his truth, his 
ond obedience, above all, his al- 
tered condition now, and his future 
destruction if deprived of her. He 
was ready to leave England with 
her that minute—to change his 
name—to accompany her to the 
remotest corner of the earth, and 
there devote every hour of his life 
to her service. They would be so 
contented, so happy. With a fine 
climate and a beautiful count 
and their own society, all the weal 
to each other, life would be a rap- 
turous dream. He drew such a 
picture of their future as dazzled 
even his own mental vision. Gil- 
bert was never deficient in elo- 
quence; and the advocate’s own 
being was indeed wrapped up in 
his cause. Then he aa indig- 
nantly what it was, this obstacle, 
that stood in the way of more than 
earthly happiness? A right granted 
without consideration, and repu- 
diated by the possessor’s own deli- 
berate act ; an alliance never sanc- 
tified by love, and dissolved by 
mutual consent of the contractors. 
Was this imaginary difficulty to 
embitter the whole future lives of 
two guiltless persons? Wasa su- 
perstitious adherence to a vow 
made under mistaken conditions, 
and afterwards broken on the one 
art, to debar her for ever from the 
inheritance of every child of clay? 
—the sunshine of the soul that 
gladdens all alike, rich and poor, 
grand and lowly—that gives a zest 
to the beggar’s coarsest food, and 
kindles a glow upon the peasant’s 
fireless hearth? Was he to be the 
—_ sufferer: he who had loved 
1er as a thousand Latimers could 
never have done, to whom in her: 
beauty she was the light of his life; 
the very air he breathed ? 

‘Ada, Ada! you are mine in the 
sight of heaven. Will you sacrifice 
me to him? 

Since our Mother Eve was fain 
to listen to the whispers of the 
serpent, it seems woman’s lot to be 
tempted, woman’s lot to be in all 
cases the besieged and the assailed. 
Woe to hér if she be defeated !— 
woe to her if she be surprised by a 
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coup-de-main, or compelled to sur- 
render at discretion? In either 
case, whilst the conqueror filings 
abroad his banner and trumpets 
forth his victory with all the 
honours of war, the vanquished 
must be enslaved, reviled, and 
humbled to the very dust. Ve 
victis | is the battle-cry of less un- 
polished savages than Brennus, of 
none more than the gentler sex 
themselves. I wonder on what 
principle of justice is founded the 
award that the less erring of two 
culprits should bear the whole 
unishment of their joint crime ? 
wonder in what page of the gospel 
I shall find authority for the con- 
clusion, that the same offence is in 
man a venial folly, in woman an 
unpardonable sin? Is it brave and 
generous to trample down the weak 
and truckle to the strong? Is it 
the Teacher’s will that his disciples 
should be the first to ‘ break the 
bruised reed and quench the smok- 
ing flax? If so, then society as at 
resent constituted is indeed esta- 
lished on a noble and Christian- 
like basis ! 

Tempted she was indeed, and 
who can tell how sorely? Yet did 
Ada come out of the furnace pure 
and radiant as an angel of light. 
It was hard to see him pleading 
there so eagerly, hard to know 
what must be the result of his 
failure in the one dear hope of his 
life, hardest of all to stifle the voice 
that cried for him so loudly in her 
own breast. Ada, too, was not 
deficient in imagination. She could 
picture to herself—oh, far too 
vividly—the happiness of a lot on 
which she must not even dare to 
think ; could appreciate with a thrill 
that was not altogether painful the 
intense devotion that scrupled not 
for an instant to leave country and 
friends and kindred, and all for 
her sake ; that would willingly and 
thankfully lose everything else so 
it gained but her. Men did not 
usually love like this, It was some- 
thing to have found the treasure ; 
alas, that it had been won only to 
be given up! Her visions, too, had 
been of a golden future, rich in all 
the blessings of domestic happiness 
and love; a future that toa woman 
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—and such a woman as Ada—was 
a very type of heaven upon earth. 
Now that it was impossible she felt 
for the first time how she had 
cherished and leant upon this 
future—how she had made it the 
goal and the object of every thought 
and every action—how it had in- 
deed become a part of her very 
existence, without which the life 
before her was a weary and barren 
waste. 

Then it seemed so easy to make 
herself and him happy. What 
was the sacrifice of character and 
reputation and earthly honour ? 
Nothing for his sake. Nay it 
would be a pleasure to prove to 
him that she too could give up all 
for one sheloved. The opportunity 
was present, the cage was open ; it 
seemed so easy to be free—so easy 
but for one consideration. 

‘Gilbert, she said,and the loving 
look she bent upon him was pure 
from all earthly feeling, ‘ Gilbert, 
~~ have often told me that my 
1appiness was dearer to you than 
your own ; that you were capable 
of any effort, any sacrifice, for my 
welfare. It was my pride and 
pleasure to believe this, to know 
that you were different from others, 
to feel that I could trust you and 
depend upon you to the last. The 
time has come to put you to the 
proof. There is right, Gilbert, and 
there is wrong. Would you ask 
me to turn out of the path that 
leads to Heaven even for your sake? 
Would you wish to see me lost 
body and soul? Oh, I know you 
better than that, You are generous 
and chivalrous and good. Assist 
me in my task, hard though it be. 
Join me in the painful effort. I 
need never then be ashamed of the 
past. Do not deprive me of my 
only consolation, but let me carry 
with me that memory pure and 
unsullied into another world.’ 

He could almost have consented 
then never to see her more. She 
had enlisted all his better feelings 
in the cause. Was she not worthy 
of any sacrifice, though it were his 
life’s happiness, as she stood there 
so pure, so sorrowing, so loveable— 
the soft cheek so pale and wan, the 
tears gathering fast in those deep 
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fond eyes? Had she been less 
beautiful she might have con- 
quered, But no, he could not give 
her up—could not voluntarily resign 
her to another, his type of all that 
was most enslaving and attractive, 
his very ideal of womanly perfec- 
tion both in body and mind, Right 
or wrong, if man could do it, he 
would win her still. He could not 
stand upon the heights that she 
had reached, nor breathe so pure an 
air as that refined exalted nature. 
There was an earthly leavening in 
his devotion, deep and absorbing 
though it was—a drop in the cup 
of his affection which, like some 
cunning poison, sweetened while it 
strengthened the draught. Banish- 
ment from her presence was too 
severe a sentence; he could not 
bear it and live—he said so. 

But she was firm. She who knew 
the danger so well, whose eyes were 
not blinded by passion or self-in- 
terest, though she had loved him 
entirely, though her future life 
promised to be even sadder and 
onelier than his own. She could 
do right, though hers appeared far 
the harder task of the two. We 
call them the weaker sex ; we mock 
their frailties, their indecision, their 
inconstancy and love of change ; 
yet I have known women bear 
suffering both of body and mind 
without wincing, from which a 
strong man has shrunk and turned 
away aghast. 

‘It must not be, she said, softly, 
but decidedly. ‘This is our last 
meeting upon earth. It is hard to 
say farewell. Gilbert, if it will 
make you happier, I will even pray 
that you may forget me.’ 

He was angry, maddened, des- 
perate. 

‘You have never loved me,’ he 
exclaimed, wildly, ‘if you can say 
such things tome now. You are 
like all other women, and I was an 
idiot to suppose you different. So 
long as everything went on 
smoothly, while there was little to 
lose and much to gain, so long was 
I in high favour, and Mrs, Latimer 
saw nothing to be ashamed of in 
the conquest of Gilbert Orme ; but 
directly there comes a difficulty, 
directly she on her side has some- 
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thing to give up, something to 
undergo, oh! then it isquite another 
thing, and the poor fool who cannot 
change his affections as a lady does 
her dress, must suffer for his infatu- 
ation during the rest of his life. 
Well, I thank you for the lesson, 
Mrs. Latimer. I am not the first 
man, I conclude, by a good many, 
who has had to learn it ; though it 
has not been taught in the kindest 
manner, I am the less likely to 
forget it. I shall not fall into the 
same mistake again, you may be 
sure. Oh! I am likely to bea wise, 
and a good, and a happy man here- 
after!’ 

He spoke in strong bitter irony ; 
hurt, angry, and self-torturing. She 
could not answer him for sobbing, 
and he went on, now softening at 
her distress, now lashing himself 
once more into cruelty. 

‘If I might but live near you, 
and see you sometimes ; if I might 
watch over you, Ada, and hear 
from you, and be sure of your wel- 
fare. I would even be satisfied 
that you should never hold com- 
munication with me so long as you 
were well and happy, on condition 
that I might come to you and aid 
you in sickness or distress. But 
no, no, you shake your head, you 
deny me even a kind word, a pity- 
ing Seale False, heartless, ungrate- 
ful! you never cared for me, and I 
will crush and annihilate every 
feeling I ever had for you as [ 
trample this wretched flower under 
my foot! 

While he spoke, he took a sprig 
of geranium from a stand on the 
table, and ground it with a curse 
beneath his heel. Then, without 
another word or look, turned 
abruptly to the door, and left the 
apartment. 

With fixed eyes and parted lips, 
Ada stretched out her arms towards 
his receding figure. She tried to 
speak, but her voice was gone. 
Like the vague noises of a dream, 
she heard his footsteps die away 
upon the stair, the closing of the 
street door, and the wheels of the 
cab which had been waiting for 
him clattering away up the street. 
Then for the tirst time she realized 
her desolation. She felt the agony 
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she had undergone, and knew the 
extent and the hopelessness of 
her loss. Never to see him again! 
neither to-day, nor to-morrow, nor 
next month, nor through all the 
weary years they both might live: 
never to hear his voice, nor see 
his handwriting, nor know aught 
of him, save. through careless 
indifferent third persons. Her 
dearest hope to be that he might 
forget her, that he might belong 
exclusively to another, and love 
that fortunate woman as well as 
he had loved her. No! she 
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could not quite bring herself to 
that, and yet how selfish to wish it 
otherwise. And half-an-hour ago 
her destiny was in her own power! 
Had she so willed it, she might 
have been his own all her life. It 
was a cruel reflection, and yet had 
it to be done again, Ada thought 
she would again have found strength 
for what she considered the Right. 

Nevertheless, she picked up the 
poor flower he had crushed with 
such brutal harshness, and hid it 
away sadly and tenderly in her 
bosom. 


ITALIAN STATES AND RULERS IN THE LAST HALF 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


[HE fifteenth century, which in 
all the principal countries of 
Europe was marked by an advance 
of the monarchical power over that 
of the old feudal nobility, wit- 
nessed the continuance of an 
analogous process within the mi- 
niature world south of the Alps. 
There, however, it had been 
for some time in operation. Gra- 
dually the petty republics whose 
vigorous development had been 
the source of so much pride and 
glory to italy, had fallen under the 
dominion of individual chieftains, 
who erected their family fortunes 
on the ruins of civic liberty. A 
triumph of tyranny, say some 
writers, ruinous to the subjects, 
disgraceful to the prince. And 
many an elegy has been sung on 
the decline of ancient Italian free- 
dom, on the departure of virtue 
and energy and disinterested pa- 
triotism, and the substitution in 
their stead of selfishness, duplicity, 
and slavery. 

But before we give our un- 
qualified sympathy to the cry 
which Sismondi and other histo- 
rians have raised, let us ask whe- 
ther the change was not an inevi- 
table one, and moreover, whether 
it was altogether so pernicious as 
they represent it to be. 

Vhen we see how completely 
the whole current of European 
affairs at this time ran in one direc- 
tion, how the tendency of political 


change was everywhere from the 
rule of the many to the rule of the 
one, how monarchy was on all 
hands gaining both in territorial 
consistency and in administrative 
strength, it would seem that there 
was something in the temper of 
men’s minds and in the exigencies 
of their condition which by an 
irresistible, perhaps unconscious 
impulse, led them onwards in the 
same path. That the movement 
began to take place earlier in 
Italy was owing to the more 
rapid maturity at which politics, 
in common with all other arts and 
sciences, had arrived in that genial 
land of the south. The ‘ barbarians,’ 
as its inhabitants, like their proto- 
types the Greeks, contemptuously 
designated all the nations located 
beyond their own barriers, arrived 
only more tardily at the same re- 
sults. In England, the destructive 
civil wars of the Roses decimated 
the nobility and threw power into 
the king’s hands, But ler did the 
former consequence bring about 
the latter? Because the evils of a 
jealous and warlike aristocracy were 
felt by the nation at large. Feudal- 
ism had had its day. It had been 
tried in the balance and found 


. wanting to the necessities of a 


preementing generation. Had it not 
een for this, who can say that the 
royal pe might not have suffered 
as well as that of the nobles, when 
a Henry and an Edward owed their 
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alternate preponderance to the 
favour of an Earl of Warwick, and 
‘the successful competitor for the 
crown did not possess a coin in 
his coffers that he could call his 
own } 

In France the same effect ap- 
pears as consequent on the mis- 
fortunes of foreign invasion. Yet 
Charles VIT. was not a prince of 
any personal vigour or concentra- 
tion of purpose. He was reduced 
lower than almost any other prince 
of his race had ever been reduced 
by the progress of conquering foes. 
Nothing easier, as it would seem, 
than for his brave nobles, the 
Dunoises, the St. Pols, the Du 
Maines, the Dammartins, when they 
had successfully vindicated their 
country’s freedom, to establish 
their own power on the degrada- 
tion of that of their royal master, 
and to make France the assemblage 
of independent feofs it had been in 
the days of the rots fainéans. But 
it was not so; the spirit of the age 
was against such a result. Not 
even the hatred inspired by 
Charles’s successor, and the combi- 
nation of all the princes of the 
blood against him, could prevent 
the steady progress of the monarchy 
towards absolutism. The despotic 
rule of Louis XIV. was rooted and 
grounded by Louis XI. 

In Spain, the chief independent 
monarchies into which that country 
had been divided, were concen- 
trated under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella—Castile and Aragon by mar- 
riage, Granada by conquest. 

In Germany, the imperial power 
became in effect hereditary in the 
house of Hapsburg, though still 
keeping up the semblance of elec- 
tion. Frederic III. at the end of 
a long reign was succeeded by his 
son Maximilian; and in the life- 
time of this prince, romantic as he 
was, improvident, and possessing 
little of the patience and consis- 
tency of a deep politician, circum- 
stances accomplished for him what 
his own genius would scarcely have 
done alone, and prospered his 
matrimonial schemes to the vast 
enlargement of the dominions of 
his house. 


And in Italy, as we have said, 
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the same process, only beginning 
earlier, is to be traced. The reign 
of the first sovereign duke of Milan, 
the great Gian-Galeazzo Visconti, 
who reigned over sixteen cities of 
the old Guelph and Ghibelline 
leagues, and drew his revenues 
from the whole fertile plain of 
Lombardy, had terminated at the 
very beginning of the century. The 
principality he had aggrandized 
was circumscribed under his suc- 
cessors ; but the system of concen- 
tration went on in other States, 
Venice, taking advantage of Milan’s 
weakness, stretched her confines 
to the Adda. Florence swallowed 
up all the smaller Tuscan republics, 
save Sienna, Lucca, and Perugia, 
which last fell under the Papal 
sway; and the Popes themselves 
became suzerain lords of most of 
the lesser towns of Romagna. 

Florence, Genoa, and Venice still 
retained the republican form of 
government ; if indeed the jealous 
oligarchy of Venice can be called 
republican, where life and liberty 
were far more at the arbitrary irre- 
sponsible disposal of the governing 
power than in any tyrannical lord- 
ship of the time. Venice alone of 
all Italian States, whether monar- 
chies or republics, suffered no re- 
volutions, was torn by no contend- 
ing factions. The few ill-starred 
conspiracies by which, from time to 
time, it was attempted to sap the 
iron tyranny of the State, were 
stifled by the never-slumbering 
suspicion of the Council of Ten and 
its ruthless inquisitors ; and many 
a hapless victim was buried in 
some ‘prison or canal out of sight 
and out of hearing, whose thoughts 
ef discontent were never, as far as 
he was aware, whispered beyond 
the circle of his nearest friends, 
and whose fate his nearest friends 
could only darkly suspect. 

Genoa, on the contrary, was one 
perpetual scene of civil strife and 
tumult. The Dorias and Fieschis, 
the Grimaldis and Spinolas, dis- 
puted the possession of power 
among themselves, till, wearied of 
internal discord, and fearing the 
domination of Milan, the republic 
in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century placed itself voluntarily 
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under the protection and suzerainty 
of France. 

Florence then remains to be con- 
sidered as the model republic of 
the peninsula; and indeed her 
constitution was based on as broad 
a democracy as can well be con- 
ceived. Such was the jealousy of 
any preponderating power in the 
State, that the public offices were 
filled by lot, while the members of 
the two legislative councils were 
changed every four months, and 
the executive magistrates every 
two months, and every respectable 
citizen was allowed a share in the 
government, whether by succession 
to the councils and magistracies, or 
by the direct action of general 
assemblies held on especial emer- 
gencies. 

With occasional changes in the 
details of the constitution, and 
temporary suspensions of its func- 
tions from the necessity of con- 
ferring extraordinary powers of 
dictation in special cases, this re- 
publican form of government flou- 
rished in Florence till towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 
Then it could no longer resist the 
universal tendency towards monar- 
chical sway ; and the rule of the 
Medici growing up side by side 
with the acknowledged offices of the 
State, speedily overshadowed and 
after a while extinguished them. 

The last fifty years of republican 
existence, during which the faction 
of the Albizzi held sway, while the 
Medicis stood outside the gates of 

ower, like Peris waiting for their 

aradise, are vaunted by Sismondi 
as the brightest zra of Florence’s 
glory ; the golden age, preceding a 
lamentable degeneracy. But the 
Albizzi were tyrants and exclu- 
sionists in their way ; their sympa- 
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thies were certainly not with the 
majority of their countrymen ; for 
the democracy favoured the untitled 
traders who had sprung from their 
ranks—who, though aiming to be 
their masters, were still their equals 
in outward bearing—and whose 
generous qualities and love of art 
and literature awoke an enthusiasm 
for noble objects to which many 
turned with relief from the vexing 
strife of parties. Moreover, Flo- 
rence under the old régime enter- 
tained French sympathies ; and we 
shall have reason to see how intrin- 
sically at variance Transalpine in- 
terests were with the true hopes of 
Italian freedom at that epoch. 

It would seem that some his- 
torians, like some patriots, in fixing 
their eyes on the minor liberty of 
equality among citizens, lose sight 
of the higher liberty of national in- 
dependence. Better for a petty 
State to submit with one heart and 
one will to a leader who can defend 
its rights on the battle-field of the 
world’s ambition, than, while self- 
ishly squabbling over individual 
rights and privileges, to let the 
foreign spoiler steal upon it un- 
awares. While Florence was re- 
publican, French influence was con- 
tinually called in to support one 

arty ales or another. In the 
atter half of the fifteenth century 
this course would have had fatal 
effects. Cosmo and Lorenzo de 
Medici warded off for a while the 
evils which a_ selfish Lombard 
chieftain finally invited, How they 
learned their policy must now be 
considered. Meanwhile one esti- 
mate, at least, of the virtue and 
glory of Florence in her palmy days 
of republicanism, may be gathered 
from the sentiments of her immor- 
tal poet :— 


Envy and avarice and pride,—behold 
The sparks that have all ardent souls enkindled. 


Blind were they called, ev’n in the days of old, 
Rapacious, envious, proud,—so went their fame ; 
Ah ! cleanse thee from the foulness of their ways. 


Pride and excess, by sudden gains engendered, 
By sudden gains, and power but newly won, 
Have brought thee, Florence, tears and shame betimes. 
Dante: Inferno, c. vi. 74, XV. 67, XVi. 73- 


_ The intricacies of Italian polities 
in the middle of this century were 


mainly subordinate to two leading 
spheres of action: on the one hand 
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the contest of Francesco Sforza for 
the sovereignty of the duchy of 
Milan; on the other, the contest 
of the house of Aragon for the 
sovereignty of Naples. 

These two succession contests, 
affecting the one the North, the 
other the South of Italy, but fre- 
quently mixing up with and en- 
tangling each other, gave rise to a 
great variety of political combina- 
tions, to much confusion of inte- 
rests, and to frequent changes of 
action and sentiment in the dif- 
ferent States that took part in 
them. 

But out of the confusion more 
general principles were gradually 
evolved. The insight of statesmen 
began to take a more distinct and 
a wider range. The exigencies of 
the peninsula with regard to the 
world beyond her were more clearly 
perceived; by one or two poten- 
tates at least her true interests, 
grounded on this basis of observa- 
tion, were steadily upheld; and 
thus for a time was delayed that 
bloody strife of nations on the fair 
battle-field of the South which re- 
sulted in the subversion of Italian 
freedom, and ultimately in the en- 
tire reconstruction of the European 
political system, 

Francesco Sforza was the states- 
man who merits the praise of 
having first ociameatiagie struck 
out that scheme of action which 
goes by the name of the ‘ balance 
of power, the characteristic of 
which, when duly developed, con- 
sists in a general agreement to 
consider the aggregate of indepen- 
dent States as existing under con- 
ditions of mutual obligation and 
justice, and the tacit consent of 
each to forego present prospects of 
aggrandizement for the sake of 
maintaining international equili- 
brium, on the ground that the free- 
dom of the many can only be 
secured by preventing the undue 
preponderance of one over others, 
i ; ; 
The law by which European poli- 
tics have been regulated for the 
last three hundred years, the law 
in consequence of which Spain 
and Austria, and France, an 
Russia, have each in their turn 
been checked by the combination 
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of other States when their terri- 
torial increase was such as to excite 
general apprehension, is only the 
system of Francesco Sforza, and his 
disciples the Medici, adapted to 
the scale of continental interests, 
Of course, we do not mean that this 
law is to be classed among those 
positive scientific developments for 
which the fifteenth century is me- 
morable ; that it owes its origin to 
Francesco Sforza in the same way 
that the discovery of America is 
due to Columbus, or the invention 
of printing to Fust or Gutenberg. 
In moral and political questions, 
legislation is no matter of axiom 
and demonstration; experience 
brings its own wisdom, necessity 
its own law. When the great 
nations of Europe, in consequence 
of the events of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were brought into closer and 
more habitual intercourse with 
each other than heretofore, and 
their respective interests came to 
be more widely and generally con- 
nected, there sprang up instinc- 
tively the need of alliances and 
counter-alliances, and the unfailing, 
though it might sometimes be tardy, 
co-operation of the majority to re- 
press any undue efforts of ambition 
in a single ruler or state. 

But though the principle of the 
balance of power is not to be re- 
ferred to any one statesman or 
school of statesmen, it may un- 
doubtedly be said that modern 
diplomacy, the art by which politi- 
cal equipoise is sought to be ad- 
justed, owes much of its rapid de- 
velopment and of its scientific 
precision to the influence exercised 
by the Italian school of politics on 
the potentates of those times. 
Louis XL., the first European sove- 
reign who practised statecraft on a 
large scale, derived much of his 
knowledge and tact directly from 
Sforza, with whom he was on terms 
of personal intimacy before his ac- 
cession to the throne, and for whom 
he seems always to have retained a 
respect and admiration unusual to 
his cynical temper. 

Sforza was indeed one formed by 
nature to exercise ascendancy over 
all who came within his sphere. 
He was originally a soldier of for- 
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tune. His father also was a soldier 
of fortune, who had first wielded 
the spade, and then won distinc- 
tion ~ the sword. Among those 
captains of mercenary bands by 
whom the game of war was chiefl 
carried on in Italy at that period, 
none was so able a commander as 
the son of the martial peasant of 
Cotignola, none so dexterous to 
avail himself of every circumstance 
that might tend to his own aggran- 
dizement, and none in his personal 
demeanour combined in a more 
attractive manner the graces of a 
genial and magnanimous spirit with 
the force of a keen intellect and a 
resistless will. Alternately em- 
ployed in the service of Milan 
against Venice, and of Venice 
against Milan, he knew how to 
make himself respected and feared 
by both these powers; and even 
while presenting a hostile front to 
Visconti, and resisting hisambitious 
designs in Lombardy, he managed 
to obtain from him his illegitimate 
daughter's hand, and with it the 
reversion of his sovereignty. To 
secure this sovereignty after Vis- 
conti’s death he had a long and at 
times almost desperate struggle to 
undergo, and was forced to throw 
himself into combinations which 
were contrary to the spirit of his 
later policy ; but even throughout 
this arduous contest, larger views 
would also have their part in this 
great man’s mind, and he could 
forego personal resentments and 
even present gain for the sake of 
objects which loomed behind and 
above the vista of his immediate 
ambition. 

The peace of Lodi terminated 
his struggle for power in 1454; 
and from that time we find him 
taking his stand, with a constancy 
wholly unexampled among the 
politicians of his time, on the prin- 
ciple of excluding the dynasty of 
Anjou from the possession of 
Naples. The events of 1494 form 
the true comment on this policy. 
Held at bay for forty years, chiefly 
by the exertions of one school of 
statesmen—Sforza and the Medici— 
the Gallic war-horse, when at last it 
burst through the Alpine barrier, 
trampled under foot honour, glory, 
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freedom, and art, and lured to the 
coveted pastures others not less 
destructive than itself. 

And this leads us to notice the 
other succession contest which 
divided Italy in the middle of this 
century; the dispute,namely, about 
the inheritance of the crown of 
Naples, caused by the death of 
Joanna IT, in 1435. That princess, 
having first adopted Alfonso, King 
of Aragon and Sicily, as her suc- 
cessor, afterwards revoked this dis- 
position,and bequeathed her crown 
to René, Duke of Anjou and Count 
of Provence, the representative, 
though by a somewhat irregular 
title, of the old Angevin family, 
from which Joanna herself was 
descended. Alfonso, who was first 
in the field, being in Sicily at the 
time of her death, lost no time in 
taking advantage of his position. 
But the party of René was vigor- 
ously supported within the king- 
dom; and the powerful aid he 
could command from France, added 
to the favour with which his pre- 
tensions were viewed by the lead- 
ing States of Italy, might well have 
bafiled a less able and energetic 
adversary than Alfonso. But the 
vigour, the talent, and the popular 
qualities of the latter prince—the 
‘Magnanimous, as his subjects 
fondly styled him—enabled him, 
after a seven years’ contest, to 
triumph over his rival, René de- 
parted, abandoning the present at- 
tempt to enforce his pretensions, 
but not those pretensions them- 
selves; in guarantee of which he 
received at Florence, during his 
retreat, the crown of Naples from 
the hands of Pope Eugene IV.; 
and in 1458 Alfonso died, king by 
conquest, if doubtfully by right, 
of the fair realm to whose climate 
and language, manners and litera- 
ture, he had assimilated the habits 
of his life for forty years. He left 
his Neapolitan crown to his illegi- 
timate son Ferdinand ; while those 
of Aragon and Sicily were be- 
queathed to his brother and lawful 
heir, John, King of Navarre. He 
had his notions of justice and fit- 
ness in this disposition. What had 
come to him by lineal inheritance 
should proceed in the regular chan- 
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nel of succession. The realm he 
had conquered by the sword, a 
portion at least of his own beau- 
tiful and beloved land of the south, 
should be enjoyed by the son whom 
love, but not law, had given him. 

Unfortunately this son, Ferdi- 
nand, was widely different from 
himself in character, Cruel, per- 
fidious, and crafty, incapable of 
any noble sentiment, seeking to 
secure by a system of terror that 
sovereignty over his people which 
his father had acquired as much by 
his generous confidence as by force 
of arms, Ferdinand soon became 
universally hated, and plots were 
eagerly entered into for bringing 
over therival claimantstothecrown. 

The princes of Anjou were not 
slow to respond to the invitation, 
and to make one more attempt to 
recover their lost inheritance. John, 
titular Duke of Calabria, the son 
of René, was, like his father, dis- 
tinguished for his open-handed 
generosity, and for all those chival- 
ric qualities which had once been 
so highly esteemed, in the days 
commemorated by the old chroni- 
cler Froissart,but which had already 
in these latter times become some- 
what of a fashion of the past. 
King René himself united the ac- 
complishments of a troubadour to 
those of a knight-errant, and sang 
of love and nightingales when he 
might have been better employed 
in attending to the prosaic duties 
of his Provengal Government. 
Duke John possessed more of the 
energy and martial spirit, which 
distinguished also his high-minded 
sister, Margaret, wife of Henry 
VL. of England; but these quali- 
ties were destined in both to be 
wasted in fruitless warfare—the 
one for a visionary, the other for a 
forfeited crown. 

He entered Naples in October, 
1459, counting on the assistance of 
the States that had formerly fa- 
voured the pretensions of his family, 
as well as on the support of his 
kinsman, the king of France. And, 
in truth, the appearance of the 
popular Angevins was hailed with 
pleasure by most of the Govern- 
ments of Italy. The Florentines, 
like the Genoese, had been the 
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hereditary allies of Frartce; and 
Venice, jealous of  Alfonso’s 
a thought her advantage now 
ay in espousing the cause of his 
rivals, 

But the Duke of Milan, on the 
other hand, was neither to be 
cajoled by the fair promises of the 
Duke of Calabria, nor by the re- 
presentations of his faithful friend 
and ally, Cosmo de Medici, who, 
before committing the Florentine 
republic to a positive engagement 
to support René, wrote to Sforza, 
laying before him in the strongest 
terms the injuries that the Ara- 
gonese Princes had inflicted on 
Italy, and the advantages to be 
anticipated from favouring the 
house of Anjou. True, Sforza him- 
self, in conjunction with the Flo- 
rentines, had courted the alliance 
of the Angevins six years before ; 
but the peace of Lodi had in- 
augurated for him a new line of 
policy. He saw the dangers that 
threatened Italy, and the necessity 
of maintaining a balance between 
the rival Powers that hovered on 
her outskirts. Already the claims 
of the Duke of Orleans on Milan, 
through Valentina Visconti, a legi- 
timate daughter of the house to 
which he had allied himself, made 
him feel near home the pressure 
of French ambition. Were Naples 
to become an appendage of France, 
the stability of his own house, as 
well as the independence of the 
whole peninsula, would inevitably 
be compromised, in spite of ‘all the 
flattering assurances of the Duke 
of Calabria to the contrary. 

One efficient partisan of his 
views he possessed in the Pope, 
Pius IL., who, but lately intent on 
his favourite scheme of uniting all 
Italy against the Turks, saw with 
much dissatisfaction the distur- 
bance caused by this inopportune 
re-awakening of the old Neapolitan 
contest. Ina personal conference 
with Cosmo at Mantua, the Pope 
laid before the Florentine ruler 
in a masterly manner the real in- 
terests at stake. Influenced by his 
arguments and those of the Duke 
of Milan, Florence and Venice de- 
cided on remaining neutral. The 
French, after some temporary suc- 
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cesses which elevated the hopes of 
their friends, met with more than 
counterbalancing disasters. Not 
only was Duke John checkmated 
in Naples, but his father, on his 
way to assist him, met witha signal 
reverse at Genoa, which rose in 
rebellion against French authority. 

And now all the infiuence of 
Louis XI., who about this time suc- 
ceeded to the throne of France, was 
thrown into the scale to support 
his relatives. Another and yet 
more vigorous attempt than before 
was made to shake the constancy 
of Sforza. For Louis had succeeded 
in detaching the Pope from his side 
by holding over him the threat of 
a general council to be convened in 
France; and in addition to the 
instances of the Republic of 
Florence, with Cosmo at its head, 
of his own Senate of Milan, of his 
own wife, thestrong-minded Bianca, 
Pius himself now urged Sforza to 
reverse his policy, and, by with- 
drawing his subsidies from Ferdi- 
nand, to put an end to that ever- 
reviving hydra, the war of Naples. 

But Sforza’s only reply was that 
he would remain faithful till death 
to Ferdinand. He saw his way 
clearly—the only one perhaps of 
his age who did so—through the 
mists and illusions of present poli- 
tical intrigue. One definite prin- 
ciple he had fixed in his mind ; and 
none of the intervening distur- 
bances around him, which for a 
time might seem to supersede the 
application of that principle, could 
render it less paramount in his es- 
timate. Were Italy to maintain 
her freedom, foreign influence must 
be warded off: and most of all, at 
the present juncture, that influence 
which was nearest and most threat- 
ening. 

So his allies yielded before his 
inexorable will; and Sforza con- 
tinued to give his support as well 
as his good wishes to the cause of 
a prince who, neither loved nor 
trusted for his personal qualities, 
he yet felt to be a necessity for 
Italy at the present juncture. And 
the result of the contest was favour- 
able to Ferdinand. 

The year 1464 saw the winding- 
up of some of the most tangled 
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mazes of Italian politics, and the 
deaths of some of the most eminent 
characters who had taken part in 
them. In the spring of that year 
the baffled Angevin princes set sail 
from Ischia, bidding adieu to their 
visions of Neapolitan sovereignty. 
In the month of April the republic 
of Genoa became a dependency of 
the Duchy of Milan, the French 
rights over it being bestowed on 
Sforza by Louis XI. On the rst of 
August Cosmo de Medici breathed 
his last ; and he was followed on 
the 14th of the same month by 
Pope Pius II. Without some in- 
sight into the leading interests 
which occupied the lives of these 
two great men, our conceptions of 
Italian history, during the period 
we have been passing under review, 
would be very incomplete. For 
both Pius and Cosmo had their 
plans and their projects, apart from 
the two succession contests which 
agitated the whole of Italy—plans 
and projects superior in their view 
to the interests of Sforza or of Fer- 
dinand. 

Pius [.—/Eneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini—had only occupied the papal 
throne for six years; but he had 
been distinguished before his ele- 
vation as one of the ablest and most 
active churchmen of his time, and 
was no less eminent as a politician 
than as a man of letters. He had 
thrown himself into the ecclesias- 
tical opposition of the day, having 
been a conspicuous leader at the 
Council of Basle; but his services 
were subsequently secured by 
Eugene LV. and the two succeed- 
ing popes; and at the death of 
Calixtus III. in 1458, no member 
of theSacred College was judged so 
fit to occupy the position of Head 
of the Christian Church. For some 
years past his mind had been chiefly 
engaged with schemes for arresting 
the progress of Mussulman power— 
that terrible bugbear to all Europe 
at this time, Forcing its way on- 
wards from the East since the time 
of Mahomet its founder, and 
threatening at one time to under- 
mine Europe by the route of Africa 
and Spain, the dominion of Islam, 
now driven back in that direction, 
seemed only the more vigorously to 
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push its way in the direct line of 
the Black Sea and the Archipelago. 
A fresh and more energetic tribe— 
the Turks—appeared destined to 
accomplish what the Saracens had 
failed to effect. The fall of Con- 
stantinople before the victorious 
arms of Mahomet IL. in 1453 
spread consternation throughout 
the length and breadth of Chris- 
tendom, in Italy especially, which 
now beheld herself left bare and 
unprotected, the immediate neigh- 
bour of the dreaded infidels who 
had been hitherto warded off in 
some measure by the shadowy scep- 
tres of the Comneni and Paleologi. 
To Italy were now transferred the 
regards of the small independent 
Christian States which still existed 
in the Levant. She became all at 
once what Constantinople had till 
now been—the centre of the lite- 
raturé and of the political interests 
of the Christian East. More par- 
ticularly were the Pope from his 
religious position, and Venice from 


her geographical position, looked 
upon as the natural protectors of 
the nationality and of the faith 
which, in that part of the world, 


seemed now ready to perish. Greek 
refugees swarmed throughout the 
peninsula. The tale of their cala- 
mities was on the lips of every one; 
nor did there seem anything exag- 
gerated in the fear of before long 
sharing their fate which haunted 
the dreams of many a prince and 
sage; for the Turks had shown a 
terrible aptitude for conquest. 
City after city, state after state, 
had fallen beforethem. Whocould 
say when their progress should be 
stayed? And their conquests were 
not mere conquests of territory. 
The civilization and the literature 
which men had prized and were 
now learning each day to prize 
more dearly, the religion which had 
been in reality or in profession the 
rest of their souls for fourteen 
hundred years, were being ‘alike 
swept away by the devastating sway 
of the Moslem sword. 

It was therefore no bigoted and 
superstitious dream, but a reason- 
able and legitimate policy, had it 
only heen practicable, which 
prompted Pins Il. to exert all his 
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energies to bring about a general 
crusade against the foe of Christen - 
dom, and succour the gallant 
Scanderbeg in the desperate con- 
test he was now waging amongst 
the hills of Epirus. 

It was a noble and a generous 
scheme, such as it was no dishonour 
to the lofty soul of Pius to have 
conceived. It was one of those 
schemes whose failure stamps them 
as visionary. Success might have 
justified its wisdom. But it is the 
part of a great statesman to discern 
the point at which success becomes 
a thing improbable. Deep know- 
ledge of the temper of the times is 
required for this insight. Material, 
opportunity, advantages, all may be 
existing, but men’s minds may not 
be attuned to the enterprise in 
hand, The appeal to the religious 
impulses which warmed the hearts 
of the old crusaders was certainly 
misplaced in the fifteenth century. 
When united action for a cause not 
directly selfish was required, the 
princes of Europe were very hard 
to move. They might indeed fear 
the progress of the Turks; but 
there were for most of them hopes 
and fears more immediately at hand. 
They dared not—perhaps they could 
not—look off from these, and would 
rather leave the defence of Chris- 
tendom to those who stood at its 
immediate outposts. Thus for a 
while the disturbances in Naples 
interposed an effectual obstacle to 
any united scheme of action in 
Italy ; but those disturbances were 
settled at last, and then Pius found 
himself able to withdraw from the 
position of a petty Italian prince 
and to act freely as the Head of the 
Christian Church. Once his own 
master, he devoted himself heart 
and soul to his grand project. 
True he was old and infirm, but 
his spirit was undaunted. Not 
only would he exhort the poten- 
tates of Europe to march to the 
rescue—exhortation, alas, he had 
discovered was of little avail to 
draw them from their several in- 
terests—he would himself go before 
them. ‘We are but little heeded,’ 
he said, ‘when we say to others— 
Go; but the word Come may pos- 
sibly have more effect. I march to 
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an assured death—I know it; but 
death must come once, and where I 
die matters little to the cause of 
Christ.’ 

The enthusiastic old man, labour- 
ing at the very moment under a 
consuming fever, which he com- 
manded his physicians to conceal, 
made his way in a litter to Ancona, 
where he had appointed a fleet from 
Venice to meet him and convoy 
him to the opposite shore. His 
instances had prevailed but little 
with the sovereigns to whom he 
addressed them ; and even of those 
adventurers whom hope of gain had 
attracted to take part in the first 
war that offered, many turned back 
with sullen mockery when they 
found that pardons and indulgences 
were the only wages promised them. 
Sad was the expression of the Pope’s 
countenance, we are told, as troops 
of these renegade soldiers of the 
Cross passed his litter on the road 
between Rome and Ancona. Could 
he have looked forward fifty years 
a deeper cause for sadness would 
have revealed itself than he was 
then aware of. Not only had the 
old pious zeal that animated the 
early crusaders passed away—that 
need hardly have been any great 
surprise to one who had witnessed 
so much of the political strife and 
intrigues of his time as Pius had: 
but a positive disbelief in papal 
censures and sanctions was gaining 
ground, which before long was 
destined to convulse the Christian 
world and rend the fabric of the 
Church in twain. 

No inconsiderable number of the 
lower class of people were collected 
at Ancona when the Pope arrived ; 
but unprovided with leaders or 
necessaries, they were useless, and 
soon dispersed, After a long de- 
lay, the anxiously expected sails, 
crowned by the banners of St. 
Mark, floated down the Adriatic ; 
but it was too late to convoy the 
brave old pontiff to the shore where 
he longed to lay his bones. The 
hand of death was upon him ; and 
with a parting exhortation to his 
faithful comrade, the Cardinal of 
Pavia, to embark and accomplish 
the task that was withheld from 
him, he expired, August 14th, 1464. 
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From Pius we turn to Cosmo; 
from the ardent ecclesiastic, wrapt 
in schemes for reviving the self- 
denying zeal of an earlier day in a 
cause which had now lost its 
vitality, to the cautious statesman 
planning for individual aggrandize- 
ment, directing all his policy to 
the securing the elevation of one 
family to exclusive sovereignty over 
one city, yet noble, refined, and 
even generous in his selfishness, 
and leaving, in the influence which 
he exercised over a generation 
whose aims and wants he at least 
in some measure understood, far 
more abiding marks of his genius 
than attended the existence of the 
visionary pontiff. 

Cosmo de Medici was the repre- 
sentative of a family that had 
already acquired distinction in the 
annals of the Florentine republic, 
and had filled in turn all the offices 
of the republic; but he left it to 
his son to found an authority supe- 
rior to that which the legitimate 
offices of State could bestow. In 
1433, Cosmo’s growing influence 
roused the jealousy of the Albizzi 
whose faction had mainly guided 
the counsels of Florence for fifty 
years, Sentence of banishment was 
ae against him and his 

rother ; but another turn of for- 
tune’s wheel soon brought them 
back again, and the vanquished 
Albizzi suffered in their turn the 
penalties of exile. From this time 
Cosmo continued to exercise para- 
mount influence on the public 
affairs of his native city. He con- 
firmed his authority by means of a 
weapon which his shortsighted ene- 
mies had forged expressly to ex- 
clude him from power—the ‘ Balia,’ 
or dictatorial board of government. 
But the wisdom and moderation of 
his rule gave it a securer basis in the 

ood-will of his fellow-countrymen. 

uring his rule the republic played 
rather a passive than an active part 
in external politics ; for the influ- 
ence of Sforza—alliance with whom 
was as much the guiding principle 
of Cosmo in international affairs, as 
opposition to French preponder- 
ance was the guiding principle of 
Sforza—restrained him from indulg- 
ing Florence in its hereditary sym- 
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pathies. To this result his personal 
inclinations contributed. War was 
distasteful to him. He had imbibed 
the softening influences of an age 
in which cultivation was making 
marked progress, and ardently de- 
sired that art and literature should 
constitute the glory of his rule. 
The path was one which had been 
heretofore little trodden by sove- 
reigns. Pope Nicolas V. indeed 
had in Cosmo’s days set a noble 
example. But literature seemed to 
come more naturally within the 

rovince of an ecclesiastical ruler, 

ay princes had little appreciated 
the blessings of peace, except as a 
means of chosen their material 
resources, When they fostered 
learning, it was rather as a pastime, 
an agreeable object, but a secon- 
dary one only. Cosmo de Medici 
gave himself to it heart and soul. 
To make Florence the centre of 
intellectual progress, and to extend 
her commercial relations and his 
own, as the surest basis of the 
ga of ruler and pore. were 
is predominant ideas, For this 
he was profuse of his time, his 
wealth, and his exertions. His 
political agents at the chief cities 
of Europe were bankers, who at- 
tended to the monetary specula- 
tions of his house not less than to 
the internal affairs of the foreign 
courts at which they were located, 
on which affairs Medicean gold was 
dexterously brought to bear. At 
the same time, they were charged 
to neglect no opportunity of in- 
quiring diligently into the sources 
of literary acquisition. The passion 
for recovering the relics of classical 
antiquity, for which Petrarch and 
Boccaccio had made themselves 
conspicuous in the preceding cen- 
tury, was now at its height. All 
over Europe convents and libraries 
were eagerly ransacked for dilapi- 
dated and scarcely legible MSS., 
and great was the service done to 
knowledge and taste by the labours 
undergone on this behalf. We have 
a lively picture of the exertions of 
ae in this literary battwe in 
the correspondence of Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, who enjoyed the favour of 
the Popes and of Cosmo. No one 
contributed more to their success 
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than the ruler of Florence ; and in 
the use he made of the treasures 
thus acquired, he was as munificent 
as in his endeavours to secure 
them. Men of learning were readily 
attracted to a place where learning 
was so much valued. Italian and 
Greek professors, whose emulation 
served powerfully to advance the 
cause of letters, found there a glad 
reception and an honourable posi- 
tion. Nor was Cosmo’s patronage 
of the fine arts less distinguished 
than that which he accorded to 
literature and philosophy. At his 
bidding costly palaces rose to 
beautify the streets and environs 
of Florence; and churches, con- 
vents, statues, and pictures innu- 
merable, furnished not by the pro- 
ceeds of taxes squeezed out of the 
a but from the resources of 

is private purse, attested his pride 
in the beautiful city whose for- 
tunes he had identified with his 
own. 

But all his munificence and all 
his splendour could not ward off 
family losses and bodily disease. 
Bereft of his favourite son, tortured 
with long-continued sickness, and 
weary of the cares of government, 
Cosmo passed the latter years of 
his life at his country palaces of 
Careggi and Caffagiuolo, chiefly 
occupied in attending to his farms, 
and in that study and converse 
with learned men which never lost 
its charms for him when all the 
rest of life was disenchanted. He 
left the guidance of public affairs 
mostly in the hands of Lucas Pitti, 
his friend and coadjutor. But the 
love and reverence of the people 
were still true to their ‘father’ 
Cosmo and his family. His son 
Piero, though an inactive invalid, 
continued to be looked up to as the 
head of the State during the five 
years that he survived him ; and to 
the two sons of Piero, boys though 
they were, the same allegiance was 
afterwards paid; nor could the 
commission of able and experienced 
men who were appointed to exer- 
cise the functions of government 
for them during their minority, 
venture to convert their delegated 
authority into a permanent rule. 

And now we come to consider 
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another act in the Italian drama 
of the fifteenth century ; an act of 
which the leading motives are 
the ambition and avarice of the 
Popes, and the efforts of the ruler 
of Florence, as able and as enlight- 
ened as Cosmo, to ward off the 
evils which they threatened to 
bring on Italy, and to maintain the 
international balance, so soon des- 
tined to be for ever destroyed. 

Pius IL. was succeeded in the 
pontifical chair by Paul Il. In 
spite of the engagements he was 
made to take previous to his elec- 
tion, the new Pope soon found pre- 
texts to abandon the project of a 
crusade against the Turks, and to 
dissolve the league which his pre- 
decessor had with so much pains 
brought about. Venice remained 
alone to carry on the war which her 
position as the outpost of the West 
rendered inevitable for her. <A 
base selfishness predominated in 
the character of Paul. To enrich 
himself and enlarge his dominions 
were his leading objects. For 
these he violated the peace which 
the exertions of Pius had produced 
throughout the peninsula, seized 
the territories of some of his weaker 
neighbours, and entered into nego- 
tiations with some of the transalpine 
Powers exclusively for his own 
advantage. But he was a blunder- 
ing as well asa sordid politician ; 
and was only rescued from fatal 
difficulties by the opportune death 
of John of Anjou, titular Duke of 
Calabria, with whom he had begun 
to intrigue. Paul died in 1471, at 
the early age of fifty-five. He made 
way for a pontiff even more mis- 
chievous than himself. With Six- 
tus IV. the system of papal nepotism 
may properly be said tobegin. Supe- 
rior to any scheme of union against 
the Turks. toany views of Italian in- 
dependence, even to any design of 
personal or ecclesiastical aggran- 
dizement, he held the establishment 
of various members of his family 
in temporal principalities. When 
once a pope had made up his mind 
to sacrifice his spiritual to his tem- 
poral character, the want of perpe- 
tuity in his authority could not 
fail to make itself sensibly felt. 
Then came the wish to found a 
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family which should take rank 
among the ruling houses of the 
peninsula, To this end the new 
Pope’s alliances and enmities were 
subservient. For this he sacrificed 
important papal claims on Naples, 
hoping thereby to secure the sup- 
port of Ferdinand; and schemed 
and plotted, and expended a large 
amount of papal revenues, to round 
off a convenient principality for his 
specially favoured nephew Giro- 
lamo Riario, in the fertile plains 
of Romagna. And aided by Fer- 
dinand and the Duke of Urbino, 
he was soon gratified by seeing 
Girolamo Lord of Imola; but in 
seeking to extend his sway further, 
he roused the enmity of the Floren- 
tinerulers, who checked his maraud- 
ing progress, and in concert with 
Milan and Venice, formed a league 
of the North, to balance the league 
of the South. 

Sixtus did not forget the injury 
he had received from the Medicean 
party; but political movements 
just now were confined to diplo- 
macy. Open hostilities were kept 
off by the ever threatening dangers 
from the Turks. When the rage of 
adverse parties again broke forth, 
it was in the form of plots, dark 
and murderous, which burst with 
sudden explosion in some of the 
chief towns of Italy. Galeazzo 
Sforza was assassinated at Milan. 
Lorenzo de Medici very narrowly 
escaped the same fate at Florence. 
The Pazzi, a family formerly of 
consideration at that city, and now 
jealous of the preponderance of the 
Medici, conspired with the Pope, 
Girolamo Riario, and Salviati, 
Archbishop of Pisa, who likewise 
had his groundsof complaint against 
Lorenzo, Aiming to destroy the 
two brothers by a sudden assault 
in the Church of the Reparata 
(April 26th, 1478), they succeeded 
with regard to the younger, Giuli- 
ano, only. Lorenzo escaped ; and 
at the news of what had happened, 
the citizens of Florence rose with 
one accord, and baffled all the well- 
concerted arrangements of the con- 
spirators, who were themselves 
seized and for the most part 
executed. 

Salviati was hung; and this 
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sacrilegious act committed on an 
archbishop of the Church, afforded 
Sixtus a pretext for vengeance of 
which he did not omit to avail 
himself. The league of the South 
proceeded to levy war against the 
proscribed republic. And what 
did the league of the North do? 
Venice was too much occupied with 
the Turks to give active assistance 
to her ally. Milan was distracted 
by a revolution at Genoa, stirred 
up by the King of Naples, Remon- 
strances, indeed, were not spared. 
The Emperor and the King of 
France even joined with Venice 
and the Duke of Ferrara, in depre- 
cating this unjust war, and threa- 
tened to withdraw their spiritual 
allegiance from Sixtus if he per- 
sisted in it. The King of Naples, 
on the other hand, demanded that 
Lorenzo should be delivered up or 
banished, as the only terms on 
which the Republic should have 
eace. Lorenzo offered to comply ; 
ut his faithful Florentines refused 
to sacrifice him, What remained 
but to make the support of France 
really available by reviving the 
dormant claims of the House of 
Anjou to the throne of Naples? 
This was indeed to reverse the wise 
policy which Sforza had inaugurated 
and Cosmo de Medici had followed 
up, but there was every excuse for 
the step. Ferdinand was aiming 
at more than legitimate authority. 
He was seeking to extend his power 
into the north of Italy. His league 
with Sixtus seemed to endanger 
the liberties of the peninsula 
scarcely less than French prepon- 
derance, and there was the strong 
instinct of self-preservation, the 
resolution ofa brave man, supported 
by the love of his fellow citizens, 
not to sacrifice his country and 
himself to the ambition and loiead 
of unjust foes, 
Therepresentativeof the Angevin 
dynasty at this time was René II. 
Duke of Lorraine, the son of old 
King René’s daughter, and by 
ve descent of the House of 
Jaudemont, The elder René bore 
no affection to the Vaudemont 
name; and before his death, he 
disinherited his son from his 
Shadowy Italian title, and be- 
VOL, LXIV, NO, CCCLXXX. 
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ueathed it to his nephew, the 
Jount de Maine, by whom again it 
was conveyed by testament to 
Louis XI., King of France So 
there were in fact two French 
claimants for the crown of Naples, 
but Italy at this time recognised 
the Duke of Lorraine only as the 
successor to the pretensions of the 
House of Anjou; and it was to him 
that the Florentines and the Vene- 
tians now made overtures as a last 
resource against the aggressions of 
Ferdinand and the Pope. But 
before any decided measures were 
taken in consequence of these nego- 
tiations, a more favourable way of 
accommodation offered itself to 
Lorenzo, <A revolutionary move- 
ment had thrown the Government 
of Milan into the hands of Lodovico 
Sforza, the same dark subtle chief- 
tain who was afterwards destined 
to bring on the destruction of his 
country by calling in the French 
underCharles VIII. Now Lodovico 
saw that at this moment his interest 
lay not in backing the Pope and 
Ferdinand, who, having helped him 
to power, had done him all the 
ood they could, but on the contrary, 
in helping Florence, the old ally of 
Milan, to stem their ambitious 
advances ; for it was evident that 
Ferdinand wanted to be King of 
Lombardy as well as of Naples, 
and this would by no means suit 
Lodovico’s views. Moreover, so it 
happened, that Ferdinand himself 
did not wish just then to press his 
advantages. heel within wheel 
move the schemes of politicians. 
The Republic of Sienna was a 
tempting morsel near at hand which 
he preferred to make his own before 
grappling with the richer but not 
quite so digestible banquet of North 
Italy. And if Florence would 
leave him alone to do what he liked 
with Sienna, he was inclined to 
make terms with Florence, even at 
the risk of offending the Pope. 
Now this was a critical moment 
for the affairs of Lorenzo, Hardly 
could a prince be reduced to a more 
pitiable plight than he was; his 
funds were exhausted ; his subjects 
had lost their commerce and their 
harvests, and had to pay heavy 
taxes besides. He ruled the Flo- 
N 
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rentines at the best of times by 
sufferance only. Would their suffer- 
ance continue to uphold a leader 
who could only bring them poverty 
and disaster? He had enemies 
within the State ready enough to 
avail themselves of his perplexities 
and to stir up disaffection against 
him. But now there were some 
symptoms of a favourable turn from 
without: how might he best avail 
himself of them? 

He took a resolution which has 
been extolled by his friends as 
heroic in the utmost degree, while 
writers less favourable to him have 
asserted, not very reasonably, that 
there was in fact little risk incurred. 
He determined to go to Naples and 
have a personal conference with 
Ferdinand. Whatever might have 
been his own calculations as to his 
chances of safety, his fellow- 
countrymen were certainly aghast 
at the thoughts of the peril to which 
he was exposing himself ; and when 
his letter announcing his actual 
departure was read to the Senate, 
from whom he had concealed his 
purpose beforehand, tears were 
abundantly shed. In truth, Fer- 
dinand’s character made him at all 
times a dangerous host for those 
who had any delicate political rela- 
tions with him. An ugly story 
Was even now rife in men’s mouths 
regarding the end of the celebrated 
condottiere, Niccolo Piccinino, who, 
not many years before, received in 
Naples with distinguished honour, 
welcomed and caroused as a chosen 
friend and ally, had suddenly been 
decoyed away to some dungeon- 
tower, whence he never emerged. 
Another recent example might have 
deterred him. Some years pre- 
viously, Louis XI. of France had 
entrusted himself to the good faith 
of his determined enemy, Charles 
of Burgundy, at Peronne. Untoward 
circumstances taking place at that 
critical juncture had aroused the 
fury of the irascible Duke, and 
Louis had paid with imprisonment, 
terror, humiliation, and substantial 
loss, for his rash venture. 
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But Lorenzo perhaps was in- 
clined to hold life and liberty cheap 
at the present moment. At all 
events, his stake was small in com- 
parison of the good that might be 
gained. So to Naples he went. 
He talked face to face with Ferdi- 
nand, Theprospects of Italy were 
fully and freely discussed between 
them, and they arrived at the con- 
clusion which Lorenzo, and per- 
haps Ferdinand also, had begun to 
suspect before, that their separate 
interests might be reconciled with 
great mutual advantage. Ferdinand 
shrank from the vision of the six 
thousand promised horsemen of Lor- 
raine scouring his plains, and not 
less from the proffered intervention 
of Louis XL. in behalf of the allied 
Republics and of his own Neapo- 
litan claims as well ; while Lorenzo, 
on his part, too glad to escape the 
terrible necessity of the war which 
would then have ensued, was con- 
tent, for the present at all events, 
to let Ferdinand prosecute his 
schemes on Sienna. To maintain 
the existing rule of Lodovico the 
Moor* at Milan, asa barrier against 
the French, to keep within bounds 
the ambition of the Pope and the 
Venetians, were objects of import 
to both alike. They did not sepa- 
rate before a peace had been con- 
cluded between them (March 6th, 
1480), though the crafty Ferdinand 
deferred it awhile, detaining Lo- 
renzo on frivolous pretexts, that he 
might see what effect the continued 
absence of the latter might have 
upon the state of parties in Flo- 
rence. The Pope and Venice were 
equally angry at this transaction 
on the part of their respective 
allies—a transaction in which their 
concurrence and opinion had been 
left wholly out of the question. 
Cast aside by those they had hi- 
therto trusted, it now seemed that 
their only resource was to throw 
themselves into each other’s arms, 
Accordingly, two months after the 
peace between Florence and Naples, 
an alliance was concluded between 
Sixtus and the Venetian signors. 


* This is the term by which his sobriquet of ‘il moro’ has been rendered in our 


language ; but it probably really means ‘mulberry,’ Lodovico having adopted the 
white mulberry tree as his emblem, 
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What hostile movements might 
have ensued it is difficult to say ; 
for now a sudden descent of the 
Turks upon Otranto one August 
day, like a thunderstorm clearing 
the air from lurid vapours, called 
off the thoughts of the Italian 
princes from their mutual hatreds 
and jealousies to provide for the 
common defence. The troops of 
the King of Naples quitted the 
vicinity of Sienna. The Pope con- 
cluded peace in the utmost alarm, 
and prepared a fleet in the Tiber 
to act against the invaders. Venice 
alone, which had actually invited 
the danger for the sake of ruining 
the King of Naples, secretly ex- 
ulted in the success of her trea- 
chery. But the unexpected death 
of Mahomet IT., May gard, 1481, dis- 
sipated the danger and restored the 
public assurance. 

Such was the course of the first 
Italian war, of which Sixtus IV. 
and his nepotical schemes were the 
immediate occasion. The next was 
an invasion of the territories of the 
Duke of Ferrara, which he under- 
took in concert with Venice. Both 
Powers coveted these territories, 
situated in the fertile plains of 
Remagna, where Girolamo Riario 
already possessed the two princi- 
palities of Forli and Imoli, won 
for him by the rapacity of his holy 
relative, and was ready for any ac- 
cession of power that might accrue 
to him. The new system of alli- 
ances now came into play. On the 
one side were Venice, the Pope, 
and Riario ; on the other Florence, 
Naples, Milan, the Duke of Fer- 
rara,and some inferior potentates. 
Success attended the Pope and 
Venice; but between such ambi- 
tious allies success could not bring 
unmingled satisfaction. Sixtus 
began to be jealous of the Vene- 
tians, and to fear that very prepon- 
derance of their power which he 
had himself so recklessly invited. 
Three months only after the com- 
mencement of the war, he began 
to treat secretly with his old ally 
the King of Naples; and before 
the end of the year he had con- 
cluded peace with him, and entered 
into a reciprocal agreement to gua- 
rantee the States of the Duke of 
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Ferrara. Venice was invited, nay, 
vehemently required, by the im- 
petuous pontiff, to accede to the 
new pacification ; and on her re- 
fusal he addressed a manifesto to 
the princes of Europe denouncing 
her for continuing the war, and 
fulminated excommunications and 
interdicts on her head. 

And now Venice had to bear the 
brunt of general hostility which 
Florence had lately encountered. 
It was not without reason that she 
had incurred unpopularity. Her 
pride and ambition, her late un- 
principled invitation of Turkish 
invasion, which was perhaps gene- 
rally suspected, if not known, and 
her unscrupulous spoliation of the 
territories of an unoffending neigh- 
bour, were causes sufficient for the 
alarm and indignation of the rest 
of Italy. But in her defence she 
showed a firmness and a self-reli- 
ance worthy of her great name. 
With an able commander, Robert 
de San Severino, and a united force, 
and with diplomatic skill to prompt 
her counsels, she was able, not un- 
successfully, to contend against the 
divided strength of her adversaries. 
In August, 1484, she concluded a 
separate peace with the Regent of 
Milan; and the other States in 
league against her were glad to 
follow the example of Lodovico, 
all but the Pope, who declared the 
conditions too favourable to her, 
denounced the most fatal conse- 
quences as sure to follow upon such 
a treaty ; and after vehemently re- 
fusing to accord it his approval or 
benediction, died of vexation the 
very night after it had been an- 
nounced to him, Thus this un- 
principled pontiff, whose whole 
reign had been passed in one en- 
deavour to keep Italy in a state of 
warfare and turmoil, may be said 
to have actually died of grief at 
seeing her restored to peace. 

Feeble and corrupt was the suc- 
cessor whom the suffrages of the 
cardinals raised to occupy his 
vacant seat, Innocent VIIL., of the 
Genoese family of Cybo. It seemed 
as if he, too, like his turbulent pre- 
decessor, could not leave Italy at 
rest. Differences arose between 
him and the King of Naples al- 
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most immediately after his acces- 
sion. Alliances must be formed. 
Italy must be in a ferment again. 
Ferdinand had recourse to his old 
supporters—Florence and Milan: 
and while Lodovico Sforza hesitated, 
Lorenzo de Medici resolved at once 
to do his utmost to repress Papal 
turbulence, and espoused his cause 
with warmth, The Pope, on the 
other hand, tried to gain over 
Venice, relieving it at once from all 
the hitherto unrepealed censures of 
Sixtus IV. But the wary Signory 
did not choose at present to mix 
itself up in a fresh quarrel, and 
contented itself with giving per- 
mission to its general, San Severino, 
to command the Papal forces. 
Then Innocent turned to René of 
Lorraine ; but he, too, could pro- 
mise very little help, being occu- 
pied at this moment in pleading 
against his late grandfather's will 
at the Court of France. 

A desultory and profitless war 
ensued. Encounters in the field at 
this time, owing to the weight of 
the defensive armour and the clum- 
siness of the weapons employed, 
were commonly productive of very 
little bloodshed. An instance is 
recorded in this contest of a battle 
between San Severino and Ferdi- 
nand’s son, Alfonso, Duke of Cala- 
bria, in which not one man was 
killed,* or, it would seem, even 
wounded, on either side. The near 
approach of the Neapolitan troops 
to Rome, however, frightened Inno- 
cent. Ferdinand, King of Castile 
and Aragon, who, as sovereign also 
of Sicily, was interested in main- 
taining the union of Italy against 
the Turks, interposed to restore 
peace; and as his unprincipled 
uncle of Naples had no sort of 
scruple in making promises to any 
amount when he foresaw there 
would be no danger in violating 
them afterwards, peace was re- 
stored without much difficulty. 
He had taken due account of the 
weakness of his foes and of the 
temper of the times ; and as soon 
as he was his own master again he 
quietly resumed all the rights he 
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had agreed to cede to the Pope, and 
found an efficacious way of ridding 
himself of his refractory barons, 
by suddenly arresting them and 
consigning them to dungeons or to 
violent death. 

Lorenzo de Medici had been 
Ferdinand’s main support against 
the Pope. He now found himself 
courted by Innocent, who, baffled 
and disconcerted by the astuteness 
of Ferdinand, felt that his only 
safety was in Lorenzo's protection. 
For the rest of his life indeed the 
Pope was little more than a puppet 
in the hands of the Florentine 
ruler; and as Lorenzo’s aim was 
not to prosecute any schemes of 
individual ambition, but simply to 
maintain the peninsula in a state 
of peaceful equipoise, his influence 
over Innocent was productive of 
much general benefit. He did not 
scruple indeed to avail himself of 
the private advantages which this 
influence fairly offered. He ac- 
cepted a cardinal’s hat for his 
second son, then a boy, but after- 
wards famous as Pope Leo X. ; and 
gave his daughter in marriage to 
Francesco Cybo, one of the pontiff’s 
numerous illegitimate progeny. 

The assassination of Girolamo 
Riario at Forli, on the 14th of April, 
1487, has been laid to the charge of 
Lorenzo ; but there seems to be no 
evidence for supposing him guilty 
of it. In general he certainly dis- 
played a mild, beneficent, and lofty 
spirit, in an age when cruelty and 
treachery were too common a re- 
source of rulers. The last four 
years of his life were a period of 
profound repose for Italy. He had 
striven to procure this repose. He 
loved peace as his grandfather 
Cosmo had loved it, and he was at 
last blessed in its enjoyment. It 
would be idle to deny that the 
weight of his character and the 
sagacity of his insight as a states- 
man mainly contributed to save 
the peninsula from the internal 
broils and discord which seemed to 
be its natural condition. But could 
he have done more than he actually 
did? Could he have averted the 


* Not more bloodless than the siege of Fort Sumter, however, with all the 
appliances of modern artillery ! 
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larger strife which was ere long to 
be waged there? This, we must 
admit, is highly improbable. The 
great European States had now re- 
covered from the internal distrac- 
tions which had hitherto prevented 
them from bestowing very continu- 
ous attention on the concerns of 
Italy. They had at last leisure to 
look beyond their own frontiers ; 
and ‘their regards being naturally 
drawn to the transalpine peninsula, 
they became aware of her weak 
and disunited state. Such a prize 
was too tempting not to be eagerly 
grasped at. Had the King of Cas- 
tile still been forced to conduct a 
home contest against the Moors of 
Granada, or the King of France to 
resist the efforts of the princes of 
the blood to dismember the mo- 
narchy, or Germany been a con- 
tested empire, an able and enlight- 
ened prince like a Francesco Sforza 
a Cosmo, or a Lorenzo, might still 
have preserved in harmony the 
jarring interests of the interior, and 
the soil of Italy have been still for 
a while free from the dominion of 
the foreigner. But by the close of 
the fifteenth century a change took 
place which Lorenzo lived not to 
witness. Fortune favoured his re- 
nown. He had the happiness, that 
crowning happiness of a great man’s 
existence, to die at the very mo- 
ment when his success was at its 
spring-tide. In April, 1492, he 
passed away from the scene. His 
creature, Innocent VIIL, died three 
months after him. Ferdinand of 
Naples died in January, 1494. In 
September, 1494, Charles Vir. of 
France crossed the Alps, and all 
Italy was convulsed. It is not our 
purpose here to relate the causes 
and the progress of the catastrophe 
which, as historians have agreed, 
constitutes the transition point 
from the period of the Middle Ages 
to that of modern times. The last 
ten years of the fifteenth century 
are In many respects a momentous 
zera in the history of Europe. The 
historian Hallam thus enumerates 
the great events which marked this 
decade : ‘ The conquest of Granada, 
which rendered Spain a Christian 
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kingdom ; the annexation of the 
last great fief of the French crown, 
Brittany, which made France an 
entire and absolute monarchy ; the 
public peace of Germany ; the in- 
vasion of Naples by Charles VIIL, 
which revealed the weakness of 
Italy while it communicated her 
arts and manners to the Cisalpine 
nations, and opened the scene of 
wartare and alliances which may 
be deduced to the present day ; the 
discovery of two worlds by Colum- 
bus and Vasco de Gama.’* 

We close our historical survey at 
this point, and turn to take a back- 
ward glance at the intellectual 
character of the country and the 
— whose political changes we 

ave been considering. It was a 
very important time in the history 
of human cultivation. Standing in 
the middle between two periods 
characterized by a singularly vigo- 
rous development of original 
thought, the fifteenth century in 
Italy is marked by a great advance 
in the path of study, by an appre- 
ciation of the classical literature of 
bygone ages, rather than by any 
independent mental efforts analo- 
gous to the imaginative movement 
of the fourteenth or the religious 
movement of the sixteenth century. 
Great facts, indeed, were brought 
to light, which prepared the way 
for future enterprise, and revealed 
stores of new ideas on which the 
human mind should one day exer- 
cise itself. Such were the mecha- 
nical resource of printing, in the 
middle of the century, and the ex- 
istence of the American continent 
at its close. But unquestionably 
the special characteristic of the 
fifteenth century was the love of 
learning ; the passion for exploring 
at the most authentic sources all 
that the human intellect had in 
ancient times achieved of noble 
and of beautiful: this indeed was 
a gathering and sifting of material 
for future genius to work upon. 
Hence, also, it was a pedantic age ; 
for when learning for its own sake 
is the sole object pursued, it will 
always happen that some degree of 
unnecessary value is placed on the 
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accidents and technical forms of 
the science or the literature which 
has been imbibed with so much 
devotion. The greatest minds— 
those which penetrate the most 
deeply into the spirit of the know- 
ledge thus acquired—will not neces- 
sarily be exempt from this gene- 
rally pardonable, and in some 
degree interesting vanity of anti- 
quarianism.* As a préparation for 
the great intellectual movement of 
the following age, the tendencies 
of the fifteenth century were in- 
valuable ; and in this point of view 
the circumstance which had most 
effect was without doubt the study 
of the Greek language, powerfully 
promoted by the tall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, and the consequent 
dispersion of learned Greeks 
throughout Europe, but not origi- 
nating in that event; for through- 
out the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries scholars had from time to 
time found their way to Italy, and 
the attempts at establishing a 
formal union between the Greek 
and Latin churches had brought 
many ecclesiastics of the latter 
communion to attend the councils 
held within the jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff. Platonism had 
been taught by Bessarion and Ge- 
misthus Pletho, and the battle of 
the rival philosophies commenced, 
before the arrival of the last influx 
of Greek scholars from the fallen 
capital of the Eastern Empire se- 
cured to the Athenian sage for a 
while the victory over the Stagy- 
rite. This elevation of Plato to 
supremacy in the schools of the 
Western world, was indeed but of 
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short duration. After a while, 
Aristotle, not in the travestied form 
of the schoolmen, but in his pure 
and original meaning,—a discovery 
also consequent on the new inves- 
tigation of Greek learning— re- 
sumed his authority in the seats of 
philosophy. But the deposition of 
the old Aristotelianism was an ad- 
vance in mental freedom which we 
can hardly over-estimate. The 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church had throughout the middle 
ages been closely bound up with 
this system of dialectics. ‘To ques- 
tion its conclusions, as a few daring 
thinkers here and there may have 
questioned them, was formerly sup- 
posed to involve something very 
like atheism, and was certainly 
incompatible with that reliance on 
doctrinal infallibility which the 
Church claimed as her due. Inthe 
fifteenth century, however, men’s 
minds had gone too far to allow of 
so uncompromising a condemnation 
of all who should call in question 
the theories of the schoolmen, 
Platonism, based on its later form, 
the neo-Platonism of Alexandria, 
became fashionable with free- 
thinkers and orthodox alike. A 
connexion was supposed to be traced 
between the speculations of the 
wise disciple of Socrates and the 
most mysterious doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; and sincere adherents of 
the Church dallied with such spe- 
culations, little aware how formi- 
dably they were contributing to the 
great struggle of reason against 
authority which was soon to break 
forth. Cosmo de Medici was the 
principal patron of the new philo- 


* A century before, Petrarch, full of a poet’s enthusiasm for the ideas which the 


study of classical authors had revealed to him, piqued himself on imitating the 
example and the style of Cicero in the officious epistolary intercourse which he 
maintained with the eminent characters of his day, and could delight in transferring 
to himself and his friends the names and formalities of ancient intercourse. 

It was some innocent pedantry of this kind in the fifteenth century that drew 
down upon a literary academy established at Rome the severity of Pope Paul II., who 
suspected, or gave out that he suspected, treasonable purposes to be couched under 
the classical technicalities which these cultivators of antiquity observed. But the 
practice ceased to be inoffensive when, in the reign of Leo X., the Almighty was 
identified in a serious discourse with Jupiter Optimus, the Saviour with Apollo, the 
Virgin Mary with Diana; and when the poet Marullo addressed a series of hymns, 
written in a fervent strain of devotion, to the deities of ancient Greece and Rome. It 
was no mere poetical illusion of the moment, but a deeply-seated religious scepticism 


which gave the tone to these and many similar effusions of that period in which the 
Reformation had its birth. 
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sophy. It had irresistible charms 
for his contemplative mind, so alive 
to every form of beauty, and so 
fond of abstract meditation and 
discussion. He selected a learned 
young Florentine, Marsilio Ficino, 
who had devoted himself heart and 
soul to Platonic lore, to be the head 
of a new academy founded at Flo- 
rence expressly for its cultivation. 
It is interesting to trace the effects 
this attractive but somewhat vision- 
ary system had upon the habit of 
thought of the succeeding age. 
Banished from the schools, it be- 
came relegated to the domains of 
imaginative and speculative litera- 
ture. We perceive its influence on 
the minds of our own poets, both 
in rhyme and prose, of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Spenser, Sidney, Sir Thomas More, 
the metaphysical poets of James L.’s 
and Charles L.’s time, the Cam- 
bridge theologians of Burnet’s day, 
carried on the vein of thought 
which was introduced from Italy 
about the time when the French 
and Spanish wars in that country 
brought its language and manners 
into familiar contact with those of 


all the great nations of Europe. 
But there was another branch of 
inquiry to which the study of Greek 
led, and which contributed even 
more directly, to the Reformation 


movement. ‘lhe discovery and col- 
lation of MSS. of the Greek Testa- 
ment became an object of ardent 
pursuit, particularly among German 
men of letters. Neither was Italy 
deficient in this department. Trans- 
lations were printed in 1538 and 
1542, before the very popular one 
of Malerbi, which passed through 
twelve editions before the close of 
the century.* 

Meanwhile, native Italian litera- 
ture was by no means neglected. 
Indeed, under Cosmo de Medici, 
and still more under Lorenzo— 
himself no inconsiderable proficient 
in Italian poetry—the language was 
cultivated with ardour, and meri- 
torious proofs of its adaptation to 
metrical expression and ingenious 
thought were exhibited in the works 


* Hallam. Jntr 
+ Guinguené. 


State of Interature. 


of Politian, the accomplished cour- 
tier and chief literary favourite of 
both princes; in the more grotesque 
and fanciful flights of Luigi, Pulci, 
and Burchiello ; in the chivalrous 
strains of Bojardo,—but we cannot 
add, in the dreary and pompous 
effusions of Bernardo d’Arezzo, 
‘Vunico Aretino,’ as he was desig- 
nated by his admiring countrymen, 
—which were so highly estimated 
in his own day that when he recited 
his verses at Urbino or Rome, shops 
were shut, apartments illuminated, 
and guards placed at the doors 
while the inhabitants gathered in 
crowds to hear him, and interrupted 
his declamation with deafening 
shouts of applause.t 

Generally speaking, Italian poetry 
at this time suffered from the pre- 
valent defects of taste. The style, 
injured by a striving after Latinity, 
was stiff and affected compared 
with the freedom of the earlier 
poets and the refined grace of those 
that succeeded. Still more desti- 
tute was it of the force and origi- 
nality which distinguished the great 
authors of the preceding age. If, 
however, we except Lorenzo de 
Medici and Politian from theformer 
censure, and accord to them, espe- 
cially to the first, the praise of 
almost faultless expression, we must 
also allow that in the hands of 
Burchiello and Pulci a new source 
of invention was opened, that with 
them commences the most peculiar 
and characteristic species of modern 
Italian poetry, the burlesque satiri- 
cal narrative. It was the invention 
of minds in which earnest thought 
was wanting; in which the moral 
and social contradictions of the age 
had awakened contempt and scep- 
ticism, but had not touched the 
deeper chords of feeling. The 
scorn which in Dante’s heart burnt 
like a volcanic fire, searing and 
withering the falsehoods around 
him, but leaving his faith in Eter- 
nal truth untouched,was with them 
merely as the play of fireworks— 
the superficial pastime of the mo- 
ment—sparkling and crackling for 
the amusement of beholders, but 


; . Hist, Lit., i. 527. 
Hist. Littéraire @ Italie, iii. 546. 
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not seeking to produce any lasting 
effect. As we have already said, 
all the serious impulses of the age 
were for learning, and not for 
poetry ; for deciphering unburied 
manuscripts, and commenting on 
grammatical niceties, and imitating 
the style of ancient Latinity or the 
metaphysics of ancient Hellenism, 
rather than for communing with 
life and nature as they stand face 
to face with man. To the learned 
men of the last half of the fifteenth 
century, the true import of their 
times was in fact utterly unknown. 
It was, as the words have been 
finely applied by a great historical 
moralist, ‘ the torrent’s smoothness 
ere it dash below.’ ‘The knell of 
the Middle Ages, he continues, 
‘had been already sounded; yet 
Comines’ (for it is that accom- 
plished chronicler of whom he is 
writing) ‘has no other notions 
than such as they had intended to 
foster: he describes their events, 
their characters, their relations, as 
if they were to continue for cen- 
turies.’* 

And as little did the scholars, his 
contemporaries, guess what depths 
their speculations were sounding : 
as little did princes and rulers 
know what mighty revolutions 
their care for literature was foster- 
ing: as little did the Pontiffis who 
occupied St. Peter’s chair imagine 
that their restless schemes of family 
aggrandizement were cutting off 
limb after limb of their spiritual 
sovereignty : as little did the men 
of commerce who steered their 
galleys over the beaten highway of 
the Mediterranean conjecture what 
new worlds of wealth and traffic 
were opening beyond the Western 
ocean ; as little did the bold and 
brave, who thought that to fight in 
the quarrels of some petty Italian 
chieftain or some proud trans- 
alpine monarch was their sole path 
to fame and power, dream of the 
adventurous romance of a Cortes 
or a Pizarro, and of the daring 
voyage over trackless waters to 
conquer realms full of mystery and 
of splendour which had hitherto 
held their way apart;—as little did 
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the thoughtful and religious spirits 
which knew no other resort than 
the cloister or the study of the 
obedient churchman, or haply the 
scholastic halls of some pedantic 
academy, anticipate the loud call 
which the claims of an earnest faith 
and an emancipated reason would 
make on all their eloquence of pen 
and tongue before their generation 
had passed away ;—and as little 
did the polished versifier of Lo- 
renzo’s court foresee that his 
vaunted lines, finished with so much 
care, elaborated with so much 
subtlety of taste, would ere long 
seem but as dead and _ soulless 
word-pastimes to ears which should 
thrill at the immortal effusions of a 
race of poets over whom all these 
awakening experiences should have 
passed. Their work even now, in- 
deed, was preparing its effect for 
the times which succeeded them ; 
but it was being done in much 
blindness and ignorance. Year 
after year thoughts were rushing 
abroad, fresh from the printing- 
presses of Venice, or Florence, or 
Rome, Mind was communing with 
mind from the north to the south, 
from the east to the west of Europe. 
The intellectual railway system 
that revolution to which, in the 
suddenness and magnitude of the 
change it effected, nothing but the 
steam achievements of our own 
days can be compared—had been 
set on foot; the tardy locomotion 
of thought by manuscripts and 
stated theses in universities had 
given way before it. 

A few German monks set up 
their types at the monastery of 
Subiaco in the Apennines in 1465, 
one year after Cosmo di Medicis 
death. Hence issued the first 
known editions of books printed in 
Italy. The high value set upon the 
recovered MSS. of antiquity just 
before this process multiplied 
copies to any extent, is illustrated 
by the curious anecdote related of 
Alfonso the Magnanimous, King of 
Naples, one of the most liberal and 
enlightened sovereigns of his day. 
Cosmo de Medici, wishing to con- 
ciliate his good will after the offence 
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given him by the peace of Lodi in 
1454, could think of no more 
efficacious method than presenting 
him with a fine MS. of Livy which 
had just come into his possession. 
The king’s physicians felt sus- 
picious of so singular a gift from 
one statesman to another, and sug- 
gested, not without some justifi- 
cation of their fears from the 
prevalent morals of the age, that it 
was in all probability poisoned. 
But Cosmo and Alfonso understood 
each other. The offering did not 
seem a trifling one to the king, nor 
did he attribute to his refined and 
noble-minded adversary the per- 
fidious crimes of a vulgar tyrant. 
He scorned the insinuations of his 
physicians, and began immediately 
to peruse the precious volume with 
all that eager delight with which 
lovers of learning were wont to 
hail the sight of a newly regained 
and well preserved specimen of 
classical literature. 

Alfonso was something of. an 
epicure in his mode of indulging 
his love of knowledge. He would 
cause a delicious concert of music 
to be played while he had Livy 
read to him, in order that he might 
enjoy that pleasing association of 
melody and thought of which most 
of us know the charm when acci- 
dent has brought an interesting 
book and an inspiring air before us 
together in some moment of agree- 
able leisure. He was a promoter 
of juvenile education after the 
fashion of his time, and would 
allow all who were desirous of in- 
struction, even children, to be pre- 
sent at the readings of the classical 
authors which were the chosen re- 
laxation of his life. Another story 
told of him is his having been 
cured of a dangerous illness solely 
by the delight he took in hearing 
Quintus Curtius read to him. 

No one assuredly showed more 
genuine appreciation of literature 
among all the great men whose 
names have come before us in 
these pages, than the ‘magnanimous’ 
Alfonso, in this respect not inferior 


* Roscoe. 
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to the ‘magnificent? Lorenzo—the 
appellations given to these princes 
by their contemporaries are not 
one of their least glories—though 
without pretensions to the poet’s 
gift itself, which Lorenzo possessed, 
and which, had destiny not called 
him to rule a state, would have 
made him one of the most distin- 
guished literary ornaments of his 
age. 

Francesco Sforza also was not 
without his share in this species of 
merit, although his rough early 
training in his father’s camp, and 
his middle life of warfare and 
adventure, could have given him 
little leisure previously to his final 
establishment in the sovereignty of 
Milan, for cultivating tastes to 
which some degree of repose and 
the opportunity of intercourse with 
the refined and learned are neces 
sary. Pius II., and still more his 
illustrious predecessor Nicolas V., 
Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici, 
Alfonso of Naples, and the Dukes, 
of Mantua and Ferrara, were active 
patrons and supporters of the in- 
tellectual movement of their times. 
To them Italy and the world were 
in great measure indebted for the 
treasures of which their day indeed 
recognised the value, but of which 
an after day was to reap the more 
matured fruit. Without the aid 
of the wealth and patronage which 
kings and rulers could supply, and 
did supply so liberally, the restora- 
tion of ancient learning must needs 
have been a far more tardy, and 
probably a far less effectual process 
than it was; and without doubt 
the personal taste and participation 
of some of them at least had their 
distinctive effect on the process 
then going forward. The discus- 
sions of Cosmo with his friends in 
the gardens of Careggi,* the 'even- 
ing rambles of Lorenzo with Politian 
through the woods and vineyards 
of his Tuscan farm,t and the medi- 
tations that filled his mind as he 
gazed down on the towers and 
domes of his beautiful city from 
the heights near Fiesole,{ mingled 


(Bogue’s edition). 


+ Jb., chap. viii. p. 242. 
+ For a description of this prospect, see Hallam, Jntr. Hist. Lit., i. ch. iii. § 59. 
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with the stream of concurrent 
causes which shaped the faith, 
the poetry, the philosophy, the 
art of that marvellous epoch 
in the history of the human 
mind, the sixteenth century, and 






YHE old Teutonic tribes were 
rich in story and song. Tacitus 
tells of the poems wherein the 
Germani celebrated Man, the son 
of the earthborn Tuisto, as the 
founder and origin of their race. 
Jordanes built his history of the 
Goths, Paulus Diaconus his annals 
of the Langobards, to some extent 
on poems current amongst these 
nations respectively. Widukind, 
the Saxon chronicler, drew from 
similar sources much of his infor- 
mation, and so, no doubt, did 
the Venerable Beda. To the extra- 
ordinary variety and extent of the 
Anglo-Saxon metrical tales, the 
Traveller's Song bears witness. Of 
these, however, nearly all have been 
lost. Only the Beowulf remains 
to give us some faint idea of these 
old lays, with their pictures of 
warriors, now listening to the min- 
strel in the ‘vaulted mead-hall,’ 
now striding forth under the pro- 
tection of the ‘Lord of victory, 
clad inarmour wrought by Wayland 
Smith, to battle with human foe- 
men, or with the monsters of the 
sea, the spirits of the moor, or 
dragons, the guardians of sub- 
terranean treasures. The Christian 
religious epics of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Old Saxons, though often full 
of beauty, and always strangely 
fierce and mythical in their phrase- 
ology, cannot indemnify us for the 
loss of the more popular heroic 
songs, nor can the German epics 
of the 13th century quite make up 
for it. For in these last the lan- 
guage is already very modern, the 
ideas have been transformed under 
the influence of Christianity, the 
manners represented are more 
polished, the characters tamer, 
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which in the progressive educa- 
tion of mankind have still their 
share in the formation of the 


thoughts and feelings of the gene- 
ration among which our own lot 
is cast. 


and the supernatural beings have 
waxed dim and pale. 

It is to Scandinavia that we have 
to look for the genuine remains of 
Teutonic heathendom, for its most 
antique, though not most ancient 
records, Nor is it Scandinavia in 
general, but almost exclusively 
that remote island far away in the 
recesses of the Northern Ocean, 
nearly cut off from intercourse with 
the rest of the world, scarcely 
yielding sufficient food to maintain 
the toiling labourer, covered more 
than half the year with ice and 
snow, that desolate, almost unin- 
habitable spot, Iceland. Here, at 
the end of living creation, the 
Teutonic mind, driven out of every 
corner of Europe, found refuge. 
Thither it carried its bold free- 
dom, its republican institutions, its 
songs and its gods, And while 
their continental brethren were 
drawn into the whirl of history, 
which soon swept away the recol- 
lections of paganism, the Icelanders, 
debarred as a nation from playing 
an active part in the development 
of European civilization, directed 
the strength of their souls to the 
noble end of gathering and con- 
signing to writing their olden 
tales and songs. Such was the 
origin of the Icelandic literature, 
which, since the parallel traditions 
of continental Scandinavia, of Eng- 
land and Germany are now lost, or 
nearly so, must stand instead of 
them, and furnish us with the 
general picture of the society and 
belief of the pagan Teutons. 

The most prominent “place in 
this literature is occupied by the 
collection of poems known as the 
Elder Edda. It is gratifying ,to 
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see that, notwithstanding Professor 
Munch’s edition of it appeared only 
afew years ago (1847), and notwith- 
standing the existence of Simrock’s 
translation, there is already a 
demand for two new editions in 
Germany. Both Liining and 
Mobius have done their work well, 
though on different plans. Mébius 
has again collated the manuscripts 
and given a faithful critical recen- 
sion of the text. Liining, who had 
not access to the manuscripts, has 
reprinted Munch’s text with only a 
few corrections. But he has added 
notes and a good glossary, and 
prefixed a short and clear gramma- 
tical sketch of the language. His 
work may therefore serve for any 
one acquainted with German as a 
practical introduction to the study 
not only of the Edda, but also of 
the whole Icelandic literature. He 
has further facilitated the compre- 
hension of those old pagan relics 
by putting at the beginning of the 
whole work a sketch of Norse 
mythology, compiled from the 
iddaic poems and other sources, 
chiefly the Younger Edda. From 
the general merit of this sketch we 
do not at all mean to detract by 
warning the reader against the 
slight dash of Hegelian philosophy 
which we remark in the author's 
endeavours to trace the doctrine of 
the divine mind (the mind absolute) 
realizing itself through nature, into 
the self-consciousness which is that 
of man, according to most of the 
Hegelians ; that of the lower gods, 
according to Liining. This tendency 
has caused him (p. 48) to adopt as 
true the statement of the Younger 
Edda, that in the beginning there 
was one almighty divine Being, 
Alfadhir, a doctrine in which we 
can see nothing but a Christian’s 
emendation of the Northern mytho- 
logy, since the twelve names given 
by the Younger Edda as Alfadhir’s, 
together with this one itself, are 
found in the Grimnismél of the 
Elder Edda only as surnames of 
Odin. Liining’s opinion is far 
different: ‘Thus he the Allfather, 
realizing himself, becomes Odin.’ 
But we submit that such theories of 


* He died in 1241. 
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development, by which the limits 
of personality are in a manner 
broken down, though they are 
familiar to modern German thinkers, 
were certainly as foreign to the old 
Norsemen, as the ingenious astro- 
nomical speculations of Finn Mag- 
nussen, who is of opinion that not 
only are the twelve heavenly abodes 
mentioned in the Grimnismél the 
signs of the Zodiac, but that the 
twelve months are hidden in the 
one ox, eight salmon, and three 
pails of mead (1+-3+8=12), which 
the god Thérr consumed with his 
usual appetite, at the visit which 
he paid to the giant Thrymr. 

The name Ldda (i.e., great-grand- 
mother), properly belongs alone to 
the so-called Younger Edda, a prose 
compilation, mainly by Snorri,* 
containing a collection of mytho- 
logical tales, together with a hand- 
book of poetical synonymes and 
rules for versification. To the 
collection of old songs, now under 
review, the name of Hdda was 
given by Bishop Brynjolf Sveinsson, 
of Skdlholt, who, when he found 
the parchment containing most of 
them, now called the Codex Regius, 
and preserved at Copenhagen, wrote 
as a title at the beginning of the 
M&S., ‘Edda of Saemund the Wise.’ 
No other authority exists for the 
name, and Brynjolf had scarcely 
any reason for supposing Saemund 
to have been the author (or col- 
lector) of the poems, other than 
the great renown of that learned 
priest, who was one of the oldest 
scholars of Iceland.t The Codez 
Regius contains altogether thirty- 
one poems, and a few more are 
found in other MSS. But of 
these MSS. none are older than 
the fourteenth century—the Codex 
Regius belonging apparently to the 
beginning of it—and none contain 
any clue as to the origin of the 
collection. We must therefore con- 
fess our ignorance of the same, 
except that in the prose remarks at 
the beginning of the second Lay of 
Gudhrun, and at the end of the 
fragment of a Lay of Brynhild the 
collector betrays a knowledge of 
the German form of the Siegtried- 


+ He died in 1133. 
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story as distinguished from the 
Norse, which could scarcely have 
been obtained by an Icelander be- 
fore the beginning of the twelfth 
century, when peaceful intercourse 
with Christian Germany became 
somewhat more active. Hence, 
however, we only learn that the col- 
lection cannot be older than the 
time mentioned. This, indeed, is 
otherwise unlikely, for the written 
literature of the Icelanders began, 
according to their own testimony, 
only two hundred years after the 
discovery of the island (that is, 
about 1070). Still, for aught we 
know, the collection may be much 
more modern. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the age of the poems con- 
tained in it may be ascertained by 
other means. Of the eleven poems 
of the Codex Kegius, which are, 
strictly speaking, mythological, no 
less than eight are quoted in the 
Younger Edda; and many of the 
heroic poems are also either directly 
cited or alluded to in the same, or 
in the Vélsunga and in the Norna- 
gestssaga, both of which were ap- 
parently written in the thirteenth 
century. And that part of Snorri’s 
Edda in which the quotations are 
contained certainly dates from the 
beginning of the same century. 
The Eddaic poems, therefore, taken 
in a mass, would belong at least 
to the twelfth century. But other 
considerations compel us to attri- 
bute to them still higher anti- 
quity. Many of them are evidently 
in a very fragmentary condition, 
fuil of gaps either left blank or 
filled up by the collector with ex- 
planatory remarks in prose. This 
shows that they were faithfully 
written down from memory, and 
had consequently a previous exist- 
ence in oral tradition. This view 
is further borne out by the remark- 
able fact that some verses, contain- 
ing one word beginning with 7, 
and another with v, are appa- 
rently destitute of the initial 
alliteration required in Norse 
poetry, but cease to violate the 
metrical laws if before this 7 we 
— an initial v, which, though 
ost in the oldest written Norse, 
has been kept in thecognate Danish 
and Swedish vocables. Thus in 
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Fafnismdl, 17, the line hvars skolu 
revdhir vega, ‘where they should 
wrathfully fight, is irregular. But 
if for reidhir we read vreidhir, 
the nominative plural masculine 
of vreidhr (Swedish vred, English 
wroth), we restore the line to what 
must have been its pristine form. 
This, then, goes to prove that the 
Eddaic songs were produced long 
before the date of the oldest written 
monuments of the Norse language. 
Many of the poems were no doubt 
composed in Iceland, for nothing 
could be more gratuitous than 
the assumption that the colonists 
should have left their poetical 
capabilities behind them in the 
mother-country. Of some, how- 
ever, it can be shown that they 
originated in Norway. Thus the 
Atlaquidha and Atlamél are both 
called by the collector ‘Green- 
landish’ songs, a name no doubt 
referring to Greenland, a province 
of Norway. So the Thrymsquidha, 
which relates the adventures of 
Thérr in search of the hammer 
stolen by the giant Thrymr, has 
been found identical with a ballad 
current on the continent of Scan- 
dinavia as late as the sixteenth 
century, the Swedish and Danish 
versions of which have been pre- 
served, while of the Norwegian 
unfortunately only the first strophe 
survives. The Grégaldr and Fidl- 
svinns-mil (i.¢., the Charm of Gréa 
and the Song of Allwise), which we 
have only as separate poems, have 
been recognised as parts of one 
original poem by means of the still 
living Danish ballad of ‘ Young 
Svendal,’ which evidently has 
sprung out of them by a process of 
modernization. The Song of the 
Sun (Sélarliédh), which, like the two 
last poems, is only found in more 
modern paper manuscripts ; which, 
moreover, is evidently of Christian 
origin, and must therefore be com- 
paratively recent, nevertheless finds 
an echo in the Norse popular 
dream-songs, the subject of which 
is like that of the Sélarliédh— 
a vision of the punishments and 
rewards in another world. Gripis 
spa (i.e,, the spae or prophecy of 

ripir), clearly must have been cur- 
rent in Norway, as a few strophes 
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of it are preserved there even to 
this day—see Landstad’s Norske 
Folkeviser, pp. 124, 127. In the 
Younger Edda two strophes are 
quoted of a song, now lost, contain- 
ing a dialogue between the god 
Nivérdhr and his wife, which reap- 

ear in the Latin of the Danish 

istorian, Saxo Grammaticus, All 
this clearly proves that there was 
a literary community between the 
Icelanders and the Scandinavian 
continent, though (except in cases 
of such direct testimony as before 
adduced with regard to the Atla- 
quidha and Atlamél) it would be 
hard to say which party is en- 
titled to claim originality. We 
may therefore say that the Eddaic 
songs represent the popular poetry 
of Scandinavia, and more especially 
of Iceland, such as it was in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and admit the possibility, nay, 
even the probability, that some 
of the songs may not only be 
founded on still older ones, but 
even in their present shape be 
much older. But we cannot accept 
the conclusion drawn by many 
Scandinavian and German scholars, 
that the anonymousness, simplicity 
of versification, poetical grandeur, 
and thorough paganism of the ma- 
jority of the songs, are in them- 
selves a sufficient guarantee of their 
pre-Christian origin. For we find 
all these characteristics combined, 
for instance, in the song of the 
war-goddesses (Valkyrjur), inserted 
in the Nidlssaga, though that song 
refers to the battle of Clontarf 
(A.D. ror4), and is certainly later 
than the introduction of Christi- 
anity in Iceland (A.D. 1000). Much 
more important is the metrical 
peculiarity alluded to above, the 
generally archaic character of the 
language, and, wherever it can be 
found, an early quotation of or 
allusion to part of a song by a 
Skald. Thus Eyvind alludes in his 
Hakonarmél (str. 23), which was 
composed A.D, 963, to the Ed. dait 
slava-mal. 75. 

Popular poetry, without the aid 
of writing, is subject to constant 
change ; parts of the songs are al- 
tered, some disappear, other fresh 
ones are composed: but through 
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all changes there may, and often 
does, remain for centuries the same 
general style, the same tenor of 
ideas, the same subjects. 

Thus it is with these Icelandic 
poems. The metre is the same 
alliterative verse which was used by 
the Anglo-Saxons, and to which the 
Old Saxon and most ancient Old 
High German verse bears a close 
resemblance ; while the modern 
Icelandic ballads, like those of the 
Danes, Swedes, and Faeroe Islan- 
ders, are altogether differently con- 
structed in rhymed verses, The 
language of the Edda is archaic in 
the extreme. None of the words 
borrowed from German and (through 
a German medium mostly) from 
the Romance languages are to be 
found in it, though instances of 
both may be easily traced in so old 
a prose composition as the Vélswng- 
asaga. It is true we find a few 


Latin words, such as kalkr=calix 
(Hymisqv. 28), ketill=catillus (ib. 5), 
straeti=(via) strata (Hamd ws 


kista=cista (Atlamdl 101), tefla, 
to play at draughts, from tafla= 
tabula (Véluspaé 8, 60), dreki= 
draco ().65). But without insisting 
on the circumstance that the Hy- 
miskvidha, Hamdismdl, and Atla- 
mél have all a somewhat artificial 
style, and may therefore reasonably 
be supposed to be modern, it must 
not be forgotten that Latin words 
might easily find their way into the 
North before the Christian times, 
not only through intercourse with 
England, but even through Ger- 
many. There is no longer any 
doubt that the runes are derived 
from the Roman uncials. Surely. 
if the pagan Teutons borrowed 
their letters from the Romans, they 
might well have adopted a few 
words. That such has been actu- 
ally the case is proved by the word 
ketill being the last part of the old 
Norse names As-ketill, T'hor-ketill 
(i.e., kettle of the gods, kettle of 
Thorr), which are certainly forma- 
tions of the pagan Norsemen. Of 
Latin words connected with Chris- 
tian worship there occurs (except, 
of course, in the Sélarliédh of the 
paper manuscripts) only signa, to 
sign, to consecrate, bless=signare 
(Hyndluliéd 27, Sigurdrifumdl 8), 
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but, as there can be no doubt that 
the poems were written down in 
Christian times, it is rather asto- 
nishing that no other phrase of the 
kind has crept in. 

Even more unmixed than the lan- 
guage are the pagan religion and 
mythology of these poems. An 
allusion to one supreme God occurs 
in the Véluspé (64), but the strophe 
is wanting in the Codex Regius. 
Another still slighter allusion is in 
Hyndluli6dh (43), where it is said, 
after the other gods are dead and 
gone— 


There comes another | mightier still 
Yet I dare not | speak his name. 


But without insisting on the fact 
that the 7 yndluliodh is not in the 
Codex Regus, but only in a manu- 
script of somewhat later date, nor 
on the other, that in the same song 
also the obnoxious word signa 
occurs, both of which circum- 
stances combined seem to place it 
in an exceptional position, the 
strophe in question might very 
well be explained in the mouth of 
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a heathen, since we know that in 
the last times of Paganism some 
Icelanders believed in ‘the God 
that created the sun,’ a singular 
creed, no doubt due to the nascent 
influence of Christianity. But 
even granting that here we have 
a trace of actual Christianity, it 
is rather to be wondered at that we 
do not meet with other passages 
of a more decidedly Christian cha- 
racter. Besides, the genuineness of 
the mythology of the Edda not 
only appears from the absence of 
any intermixture of Christian ideas, 
but still more from the circum- 
stance that almost all the fragments 
of Teutonic mythology which we 
gather from other sources find their 
explanation through the Eddaic 
traditions, an assertion which is 
proved at full in Grimm’s Deutsche 
Mythologie, Still more satisfactory 
is the result of an examination into 
the heroic tales of the Edda. The 
centre of these is the dragon-killer 
Sigurdh, the Siegfried of the Ger- 
man lay of the Vibelungen, Not 
vainly is he told by his uncle Gripir 
(Gripisspa 23) :— 


For evermore | while mankind lasteth, 
O ruler of battles | thy name endures ; 


nor does the Vélsungasaga err in 
stating that Sigurdh’s fame went 
all round the northern lands, He 
was the hero of all Teutonic nations, 
The Anglo-Saxons also had the com- 
mon tale, though with them it was 
Sigmund, who in Germany and 
Scandinavia is Siegfried’s father, 
that sought and slew the ‘worm’ 
under the ‘grey stone ? but except 
in the allusion to the dragon-killer 
in Beowulf, all traditions about 
him have been lost in England. 
The German and Norse versions 
coincide pretty well up to the 


death of Siegfried ; but from that 
moment they disagree. In the 
German poems of the thirteenth 
century, Siegfried’s widow being 
married to Etzel, King of the Huns, 
invites her brothers, the Burgun- 
dian kings, who had caused the 
death of her husband, to a visit at 
the court of her new consort, and 
then, by her intrigues, kindles a 
quarrel between them and the 
people of her husband, which ends 
in the death of the Burgundians 
and their chieftains. Thus the 
lady avenges her Siegfried— 


One single hero’s murder | killed many a mother’s child. 


In the Norse version it is King 
Atli who invites and treacherously 


murders his brothers-in-law. For 
this he is killed in turn by their 
surviving sister, who in vain had 
tried to rescue them. Atli or Etzel, 
King of the Huns, is the historical 


* The vm Burgundionum calls him Gundaharius, 


poems, Giinther of the Nibelungen lay. 


Attila, who actually conquered the 
Burgundians in a battle, in which 
their king, Gundicar, fell.* 
there can be no doubt that the 
Norse version is the older one, com- 
pany Son forgotten in Germany. This 
ecomes all the more apparent from 


i Gunarr of the Norse 
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the fact that the modern ballad 
poetry of Denmark, and even that 
of the Faeroe Isles, have adopted 
the German form, wherein the wife 
is the avenger of her husband. 
Another point of difference between 
the Norse and German legends 
consists in the connexion esta- 
blished between Etzel and Dietrich 
(ie., Theodoric, King of the Ostro- 
goths) in the German epics, which 
represent the latter as being driven 
from his Italian realm, andas taking 
refuge at Etzel’s court, by whose 
help he ultimately regains his king- 
dom. The Eddaic poems know 
nothing of this unhistorical trans- 
action, and even ignore Theodoric’s 
name. That he is mentioned as 
living with Atli in the prose intro- 
duction to the second song of 
Gudhrun, is simply to be explained 
by the collector’s acquaintance with 
the German version. Only in one 
song he appears as playing an active 
nart. Butthereis nothing wonderful 
in the circumstance that at a time 
when German tradition began to 
spread in the north, it should have 
been made for once the subject of 
an Icelandic (or Norwegian) popu- 
lar song. So here, as is generally 
the case, a single exception only 
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strengthens the rule. Here, again 
we find the ballads of Sweden an 
Denmark, and the songs of the 
Faeroe Isles, following the German 
tradition, abandoning for it the 
more ancient Norse version. 

1 the above considerations, 
then, go to prove that in the Eddaic 
songs we have genuine relics of 
Icelandic, Norwegian, and in a 
wider sense, of Teutonic heathen- 
dom in general. And as such, we 
ought to approach them with piety, 
as they reveal the life of our ances- 
tors. Of these we know that the 
great Roman historian, while he 
fearedand hated themas hisnation’s 
enemies, yet found them worthy to 
be held up to his own countrymen 
as a reproachful image of what 
they had ceased to be. We find 
them again in the Eddaic poems as 
Tacitus has described them—their 
rude virtue, their faithfulness and 
chastity, but also their unruly pas- 
sions, and their wild delight in 
treating existence as a game where- 
in their own as well as their adver- 
sary’s lives are daily put at stake. 
Their view of the aim and end of 
man’s ae a is — 
expressed in this apophthegm from 
the Hévamdl, 75 oe _— 


Thy wealth must die, | thy friends must die, 


Death takes thyself ; 


But noble fame | endures for ever, 


Thy high renown. 
How the 


acted out this doctrine, 
we may learn through what Sorli 
says to Hamdir, these brothers 


being surrounded by enemies, with 
00 hope of escape (Hamdismdl, 
31) :— 


Well have we fought, | we stand on corpses 
Slain by our swords’ edge, | as eagles on boughs. 
Renown we gained, | though now we die. 


The Norns refusing, | no man may live, 


Another good example of their 
appalling composure under tor- 
tures, the mere mention of which 
makes our blood curdle, is fur- 
nished by Hégni. When he and 
Gunarr had been taken prisoners, 
Atli promised the latter his life if 
he would tell the place in the Rhine 


where he had hidden the Nibelun- 
genhort. Gunarr declares his wil- 
lingness to do so if they can assure 
him that he is the only one surviv- 
ing of his party, in token of which 
they must bring him the heart of 
his brother Hégni. But they kill 
a slave instead (Adlaquidha, 22) :— 


They cut the heart | from Hialli’s breast, ee 
And took it bleeding, | bore it to Gunarr. oon 
Then thus spoke Gunarr, | the king of warriors: 


‘I see the heart | of Hialli the weak, 
Unlike the heart | of Hégni the bold ; 
It trembles much | here on the table, 
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It trembled more | there in the breast. 
Hégni laughed | cut to his heart, 

The hero brave | he could not quail. 

They took it bleeding, | bore itto Gunarr. 
Then thus said Gunarr, | the Jord of spears: 
*I see the heart | of Hégni the bold, 


Unlike the heart 
It little trembles 


of Hialli the weak. 
here on the table, 


It trembled less | there in the breast.’ 


Being now the only survivor, 
Gunarr refuses totell the place where 
the treasure is concealed, Atli’s 
vengeance is fearful. He causes 
him to be cast into a pit full of 
living serpents, where he perishes, 
having endeavoured in vain to 
appease them by playing a harp, 
which his sister had contrived to 
throw into his dungeon. 

The poetical value of these songs 
may already be inferred from the 
last specimen. It is by no means 
small. In them, however, we must 
not look forthe polished grace of the 
Greek, or the quiet majesty of the 
Hindoo. Theirs is an irregular 
beauty, rugged as the cliffs of Nor- 
way, stern as its glaciers, with wild 
passions bursting forth at every 


moment from underground, like 
the volcanoes of Iceland. Not 
only the medizval poems of Ger- 
many, but also those of the Anglo- 
Saxons and Old Saxons, have much 
more refinement of form. The 
events are related in these latter 
more quietly and circumstantially ; 
whereas the Eddaic songs often 
leave out a whole series of details, 
and proceed onwards by fits and 
starts—to use a happy simile of 
Wilhelm Grimm’s—like flashes of 
lightning, that reveal the objects 
around only for moments in a 
strange unearthly light. Their 


general style is very well exempli- 
fied by the beginning of the third 
lay of Sigurdh :— 


1. They say that Sigurdh | sought Giuki. 


The Vélsung young | came home from battle. 
His faith he plighted | to brothers twain.* 
They swore him oaths, | the heroes bold. 


. A maid they gave him, | and many a treasure 
Gudhrun his young wife, | Giuki’s daughter, 
For years they drank | and reigned together, 
The Vélsung young | and Giuki’s sons. 

. Until they went | to Brynhild’s} wooing, 

And Sigurdh rode | along with them. 
The Vélsung young | he knew the path. 
She had been his, | if so could be. 


. But Sigurdh severed | by his bare iron, 
His shining sword, | himself and her. 
He did not dare | to kiss the maiden, 
The king of Hunland, | nor to embrace her, 
He gave the bride | to Giuki’s son. 


. She all her life long | was unblemished, 
And to her death | was free from stain ; 
No harm was done, | nor even thought of, 
Yet angry Norns | wrought misery. 

. One evening lonesome | was she sitting, 
Then brake she forth | in open words: 

*I must have Sigurdh, | or I shall die, 
The noble king | within my arms, 


* Namely, Giuki's sons. 
+ To whom Sigurdh himself had been engaged previously. 
+ His brother-in-law, Gunarr, whose form he had taken by means of a charm, in 
order to ride through the flames surrounding Brynhild’s castle; this being the proof 
of valour which she required in her suitor. 
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. ‘What word was this? | Now I repent it. 
His wife is Gudhrun, | and I am Gunarr’s: 
The Norns decreed us | weary longing.’ 

. She often wended, | full of ill counsel, 
Through ice and snow | on every night, 
When he and Gudhrun | sought their bed, 
And Sigurdh wrapt her j in the linen, 

The king of Hunland, | his freeborn wife. 
9. ‘I am bereft | of love and husband, 
I shall take comfort | thro’ grim revenge.” 


Whereupon she incites her hus- The deed is done by Guthorm, a 
band, Gunarr, to murder Sigurdh. _ brother of Gunarr (¢. 21) :— 


Easy it was | to rouse the warrior, 
In Sigurdh’s heart | stood Guthorm’s sword. 


The grief of Sigurdh’s wife is 
described in the first song of 
Gudhrun. We shall close with the 
following nearly literal version of 
the first twenty stanzas of this 
poem, one of which will no doubt 
remind the reader of a passage in 
the Laureate’s song, ‘Home they 
brought her warrior dead :’— 


1. Gudhrun of yore 
Longed to die, 
When she sat mournful 
O’er Sigurdh’s corpse. 
She raised no wailing, 
Nor wrung her hands, 
Nor did she sob, 
Like other women. 


. Forth came the thanes 
Wise and wary, 
And strove to win her 
From her despair. 
Tn vain, for Gudhrun 
Could not weep. 
Such was her sorrow, 
She yearned to die. 


. There were the noble 
Wives of warriors, 
Bedecked with gold, 
Seated near Gudhrun, 
And each of them 
Told her sorrow, 
What bitterest grief 
She had endured. . 


. Then said Giaflaug, 
Giuki’s* sister, 
*T know Iam 
The saddest on earth. 
I dreed the deaths 
Of husbands five, 
Of daughters twain, 
Of sisters three, 
Of brothers eight— 
I live alone.’ 


5. 


In vain, for Gudhrun 
Could not weep, 

Such was her sorrow 
For her dead hero, 
Her hard despair 

At her lord’s corpse. 


. Then said Herborg, 


The queen of Hunland, 
*I have to tell 

Harder grief ; 

My seven sons, 

In southern land, 

With them my husband 
Fell on the warfield. 


. *My father and mother, 


My brothers four, 
The wind beset them 
On the billows; 

The strong seas broke 
The planks asunder. 


. ‘Myself I washed them, 


Myself I dressed them, 
With mine own hands 
To Helt+ I sent them. 
All this I suffered 

In one half-year, 

And no one ever 
Comforted me. 


. ‘It so befell 


That I was taken 

In warfare then 

That self-same summer : 
I had to dress 

A noble’s wife, 

To tie her shoes 

Every morning. 


. ‘She made me fear 


Through jealousy, 
And struck me hard 
With cruel blows. 

I never found 

A better master, 
But never yet 

A housewife worse.’ 


* Giuki was the father of Gudhrun. 
+ The goddess réigning over the dead : English, hell. 
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. In vain, for Gudhrun 
Could not weep, 
Such was her sorrow 
For her dead hero, 
Her hard despair 

At her lord’s corpse. 


Then said Gullrénd, 
Giuki’s daughter, 

* Foster-sister, 

Thou little knowest, 
Though wise thou art, 
How to speak comfort 
To a young woman.’ 
She would have bared 
The hero’s corpse. 


. She swept the linen 
Away from Sigurdh, 
And laid his cheek 

On his wife’s knees. 

* Look on thy dearest, 
Put lips on lips, 

As once thou claspedst 
Thy lord unslain.’ 


A glance gave Gudhrun 
One single time; 

She saw his hair 
Matted with gore. 

The hero’s bright eyes 
Lack their lustre, 

His kingly heart 
Pierced by the sword. 

. Then on her bed 

Sunk Gudhrun backwards, 
Her hair was loosened, 
Her cheek grew red, 

A drop of rain 

Fell on her knee. 


Then Gudhrun wept, 
Giuki’s daughter, 

So that tearstreams 
Flowed to the ground, 
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And from the courtyard 

There shrieked with her 

The geese—the fine birds 
She used to feed. 


. Then said Gullrénd, 


Giuki’s daughter, 

*I know you two 
Loved each other 

As no one else 
Besides on earth ; 
And joy thou knewest 
At home, abroad, 
Sister mine, 


With Sigurdh only.’ 


. Then said Gudhrun, 


Giuki’s daughter, 

* My Sigurdh was, 
With Giuki’s sons, 
Like a lofty leek 

From grass upgrowing, 
Or a bright stone 

On lace drawn, 

The priceless gem 

Of noble heroes. 


. ‘And I too seemed 


To my lord’s warriors 

A princess nobler 

Than Odin’s shieldmaids.* 
Now I am worthless 

As fallen leaves 

In autumn-time, 

For he is dead. 


. *I miss at board, 


I miss in bed, 
My bosom-friend, 
Thro’ Giuki’s sons, 
Thro’ Giuki’s sons 
Is my undoing : 
They made their sister 
Sorely weep.’ 
Cart LOTTNER. 


_ * The female genii immediately attending on Odin, the god of war, and executing 
his errands on earth, 
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A DISCOURSE OF IMMATURITY; 
Or, CoNCERNING VEAL. 


THE man who, in his progress 
through life, has listened with 
attention to the conversation of 
human beings; who has carefully 
read the writings of the best Eng- 
lish authors; who has made him- 
self well acquainted with the history 
and usages of his native land; and 
who has meditated much on all he 
has seen and read ; must have been 
led to the firm conviction that by 
VEAL, those who speak the English 
language intend to denote the flesh 
of calves; and that by a calf is 
intended an immature ox or cow. 
A calf is a creature in a temporary 
and progressive stage of its being. 
It will not always be a calf; if it 
live long enough, it will assuredly 
cease to hea calf. And if impatient 
man, arresting the creature at that 
stage, should consign it to the hands 
of him whose business it is to con- 
vert the sentient animal into the 
impassive and unconscious meat, 
the nutriment which the creature 


will afford will be nothing more 


than immature beef. There may 
be many qualities of Veal; the 
calf which yields it may die at very 
different stages in its physical and 
moral development; but provided 
only it die as a calf—provided only 
that its meat can fitly be styled 
Veal—this will be characteristic of 
it, that the meat shall be immature 
meat. It may be very good, very 
nutritious and palatable; some 
people may like it better than beef, 
and may feed upon it with the 
liveliest satisfaction ; but when it 
is fairly and deliberately put to us, 
it must be admitted even by such 
as like Veal the best, that Veal is 
but an immature production of 
nature. I take Veal, therefore, as 
the emblem of Immarturity; of 
that which is now in a stage out of 
which it must grow ; of that which, 
as time goes on, will grow older, 
will probably grow better, will 
certainly grow very different. That 
is what [ mean by Veal. 

And now, my reader and friend, 
you will discern the subject about 
which I trust we are to have 


some pleasant and not unprofitable 
thought together. You will readily 
believe that my subject is not that 
material Veal which may be beheld 
and purchased in the butchers’ shops. 
I am not now to treat of its varied 
qualities, of the sustenance which 
it yields, of the price at which it 
may be procured, or of the laws 
according to which that price rises. 
and falls. Iam not going to take 
you to the green fields in which the 
creature which yielded the veal 
was fed, or to discourse of the 
blossoming hawthorn hedges from 
whose midst it was reft away. 
Neither shall I speak of the rustic 
life, the toils, cares, and fancies of 
the farm-house near which it spent 
its brief lifetime. The Veal of 
which I intend to speak is Moral 
Veal, or (to speak with entire accu- 
racy), Veal Intellectual, Moral, and 
ésthetical. By Veal I understand 
the immature productions of the 
human mind ; immature composi- 
tions, immature opinions, feelings, 
and tastes. I wish to think of the 
work, the views, the fancies, the 
emotions, which are yielded by the 
human soul in its immature stages ; 
while the calf (so to speak) is only 
growing into the ox; while the 
clever boy, with his absurd opinions 
and feverish feelings and fancies, 
is developing into the mature and 
sober-minded man. And if I could 
but rightly set out the thoughts: 
which have at many different times: 
occurred to me on this matter, if. 
one could catch and fix the vague: 
glimpses and passing intuitions of 
solid unchanging truth, if the sub- 
ject on which one has thought long 
and felt deeply were always that 
on which one could write best, and 
could bring out to the sympathy of 
others what a man himself has felt, 
what an excellent essay this would 
be! But it will not be so; forasI 
try to grasp the thoughts I would 
set out, they melt away and elude 
me. It is like trying to catch and 
keep the rainbow hues you have 
seen the sunshine cast upon the 
spray of a waterfall, when you try 
02 
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to catch the tone, the thoughts, the 
feelings, the atmosphere of early 
youth. 


There can be no question at all 
as to the fact, that clever young 
men and women, when their minds 
begin to open, when they begin to 
think for themselves, do pass 
through a stage of mental develop- 
ment which they by-and-bye quite 
outgrow ; and entertain opinions 
and beliefs, and feel emotions, on 
which afterwards they look back 
with no sympathy or approval. 
This is a fact as certain as that a 
calf grows into an ox, or that veal, 
if spared to grow, will become beef. 
But no analogy between the mate- 
rial and the moral must be pushed 
too far. There are points of diffe- 
rence between material and moral 
Veal. A calf knows it is a calf. 
It may think itself bigger and wiser 
than an ox, but it knows it is not 
an ox. And if it bea reasonable 
calf, modest, and free from preju- 
dice, it is well aware that the joints 
it will yield after its demise, will 
be very different from those of the 
stately and well-consolidated ox 


which ruminates in the rich pasture 


near it. But the human boy often 
thinks he is a man, and even more 
thanaman. He fancies that his 
mental stature is as big and as 
solid as it will ever become. He 
fancies that his mental productions 
—the poems and essays he writes, 
the political and social views he 
forms, the moods of feeling with 
which he regards things—are just 
what they may always be, just what 
they ought always to be. If spared 
in this world, and if he be one of 
those whom years make wiser, the 
day comes when he looks back 
with amazement and shame on 
those early mental productions. 
He discerns now how immature, 
absurd, and extravagant they were ; 
in brief, how vealy. But at the 
time, he had not the least idea that 
they were so. He had entire con- 
fidence in himself; not a misgiving 
as to his own ability and wisdom. 
You, clever young student of 
eighteen years old, when you wrote 
your prize essay, fancied that in 
thought and style it was very like 
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Macaulay; and not Macaulay in 
that stage of vealy brilliancy in 
which he wrote his essay on J/vton, 
not Macaulay the fairest and most 
promising of calves, but Macaulay 
the stateliest and most beautiful of 
oxen. Well, read over your essay 
now at thirty, and tell us what you 
think of it. And you, clever, 
warm-hearted, enthusiastic young 
preacher of twenty-four, wrote 
your sermon ; it was very ingenious, 
very brilliant in style, and you 
never thought but that it would be 
felt by mature-minded Christian 
people as suiting their case, as true 
to their inmost experience. You 
could not see why you might not 
preach as well as a man of forty. 
And if people in middle age had 
complained that, eloquent as your 
preaching was, they found it suited 
them better and profited them more 
to listen to the plainer instructions 
of some good man with gray hair, 
you would not have understood 
their feeling ; and you might per- 
haps have attributed it to many 
motives rather than the true one. 
But now, at five-and-thirty, find 
out the yellow manuscript, and 
read it carefully over; and I will 
venture to say, that if you were a 
really clever and eloquent young 
man, writing in an ambitious and 
rhetorical style, and prompted to do 
so by the spontaneous fervour of 
your heart and readiness of your 
imagination, you will feel now 
little sympathy even with the lite- 
rary style of that early composition ; 
= will see extravagance an 

oombast, where once you saw only 
eloquence and graphic power. And 
as for the graver and more impor- 
tant matter of the thought of the 
discourse, I think you will be aware 
of a certain undefinable shallowness 
and crudity. Your growing expe- 
rience has borne you beyond it. 
Somehow you feel it does not come 
home to you, and suit you as you 
would wish it should. It will not 
do. That old sermon you cannot 
preach now, till you have entirely 
re-cast and re-written it. But you 
had no such notion when you wrote 
the sermon. You were satisfied 
with it. You thought it even better 
than the discourses of men as clever 
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as yourself, and ten or fifteen years 
older. Your case was as though 
the youthful calf should walk beside 
the sturdy ox, and think itself 
rather bigger. 

Let no clever young reader 
fancy from what has been said, that 
Iam about to make an onslaught 
upon clever young men. I remem- 
ber too distinctly how bitter and 
indeed ferocious I used to feel, 
about eleven or twelve years ago, 
when I have heard men of more 
than middle age and less than 
middling ability speak with con- 
temptuous depreciation of the 
productions and doings of men 
considerably their juniors, and 
vastly their superiors; describing 
them as boys, and as clever lads, 
with looks of dark malignity. 
There are few more disgusting 
sights, than the envy and jealousy 
of their juniors, which may be seen 
in various malicious, commonplace 
old men ; as there is hardly a more 
beautiful and pleasing sight than 
theold man hailing, and counselling, 
and encouraging the youthful 


genius which he knows far surpasses 


his own. And I, my young friend 
of two-and-twenty, who, relatively 
to you, may be regarded as old, am 
going to assume no preposterous 
airs of superiority. I do not claim 
to be a bit wiser than you; all I 
claim is to be older. I have out- 
grown your stage ; but I was once 
such as you, and all my sympathies 
are with you yet. But it is a diffi- 
culty in the way of the essayist, 
and, indeed, of all who set out 
opinions which they wish to be 
received and acted on by their 
fellow-creatures, that they seem, 
by the very act of offering advice 
to others, to claim to be wiser and 
better than those whom they advise. 
But in reality it is not so. The 
opinions of the essayist or of the 
preacher, if deserving of notice at 
all, are so because of their inherent 
truth, and not because he expresses 
them. Estimate them for yourself, 
and give them the weight which 
you think their due, And be sure 
of this, that the writer, if earnest 
and sincere, addressed all he said 
to himself as much as to any one 
else. This is the thing which 
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redeems all didactic writing or 
speaking from the charge of offen- 
sive assumption and self-assertion. 
It is not for the preacher, whether 
of moral or religious truth, to 
address his fellows as outside sin- 
ners, worse than himself, and need- 
ing to be reminded of that of which 
he does not need to be reminded. 
No, the earnest preacher preaches 
to himself as much as to any in the 
congregation ; it is from the picture 
ever before him in his own weak 
and wayward heart, that he learns 
to reach and describe the hearts of 
others, if, indeed, he do so at all. 
And it is the same with lesser 
things. 


It is curious and it is instructive 
to remark how heartily men, as 
they grow towards middle age, de- 
spise themselves as they were a 
few years since. It is a bitter 
thing for a man to confess that he 
is a fool; but it costs little effort to 
declare that he was a fool, a good 
while ago. Indeed, a tacit compli- 
ment to his present self is involved 
in the latter confession ; it suggests 
the reflection what progress he has 
made, and how vastly he has im- 
proved, since then. When a man 
informs us that he was a very silly 
fellow in the year 1851, it is as- 
sumed that he is not a very silly 
fellow in the year 1861. It is as 
when the merchant with ten thou- 
sand a year, sitting at his sump- 
tuous table, and sipping his 41 
claret, tells you how, when he came 
as a raw lad from the country, he 
used often to have to go without 
his dinner. He knows that the 
plate, the wine, the massively ele- 
gant apartment, the silent servants 
so alert yet so impassive, will a 
pear to join in chorus with the o 
vious suggestion, ‘ You see he has 
not to go without his dinner now!’ 
Did you ever, when twenty years 
old, look back at the diary you 
kept when you were sixteen; or 
when twenty-five at the diary you 
kept when twenty ; or at thirty, at 
the diary you kept when twenty- 
five? Was not your feeling a sin- 
gular mixture of humiliation and 
self-complacency! What extrava- 
gant, silly stuff it seemed that you 
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had thus written five years before ! 
What Veal; and oh what a calf he 
must have been who wrote it! It 
is a difficult question, to which the 
answer cannot be elicited, Who is 
the greatest fool in this world? But 
every candid and sensible man of 
middle age, knows thoroughly well 
the answer to the question, Who 
was the greatest fool that he him- 
self ever knew? And after all, it is 
your diary, especially if you were 
wont to introduce into it poetical 
remarks and moral reflections, that 
will mainly help you to the humi- 
liating conclusion. Other things, 
some of which I have already 
named, will point in the same direc- 
tion. Look at the prize essays you 
wrote when you werea boy at school ; 
look even at your earlier prize 
essays written at college (though 
of these last I have something 
to say hereafter) ; look at the letters 
you wrote home when away at 
school or even at college, especially 
if you were a clever boy, trying to 
write ina graphic and witty fashion ; 
and if you have reached sense at 


last (which some, it may be re- 
marked, never do), I think you will 
blush even through the unblushing 


front of manhood, and think what 
a terrific, unutterable, conceited, 
intolerable blockhead you were. 
It is not till people attain somewhat 
mature years that they can rightly 
understand the wonderful forbear- 
ance their parents must have shown 
in listening patiently to the fright- 
ful nonsense they talked and wrote. 
I have already spoken of sermons. 
If you go early into the Church, 
say at twenty-three or twenty-four, 
and write sermons regularly and 
diligently, you know what land- 
marks they will be of your mental 
progress. The first runnings of the 
stream are turbid, but it clears 
itself into sense and taste month 
by month and year by year. You 
‘wrote many sermons in your first 
year or two; you preached them 
with entire confidence in them, and 
they did really keep up the atten- 
tion of the congregation in a re- 
markable way. You accumulate in 
a box a store of that valuable lite- 
rature and theology, and when by- 
and-bye you go tu another parish, 
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you have a comfortable feeling that 
you have a capital stock to go on 
with. You think that any Monday 
morning when you have the pro- 
spect of a very busy week, or when 
you feel very weary, you may re- 
solve that you shall write no ser- 
mon that week, but just go and 
draw forth one from the box. I 
have already said what you will 
probably find, even if you draw 
forth a discourse which cost 
much labour. You cannot use it as 
it stands. Possibly it may be struc- 
tural and essential Veal: the whole 
framework of thought may be im- 
mature. Possibly it may be Veal 
only in style ; and by cutting outa 
turgid sentence here and there, and 
above all, by cutting out all the 
passages which you thought par- 
ticularly eloquent, the discourse 
may do yet. But even then, you 
cannot give it with much confi- 
dence. Your mind can yield some- 
thing better than that now. I 
imagine how a fine old orange tree, 
that bears oranges with the thinnest 
possible skin and with no pips, 
juicy and rich, might feel that it 
has outgrown the fruit of its first 
years, when the skin was half an 
inch thick, the pips innumerable, 
and the eatable portion small and 
poor. It is with a feeling such as 
that that you read over your early 
sermon, Still, mingling with the 
sense of shame, there is a certain 
satisfaction. You have not been 
standing still; you have been get- 
ting on. And we always like to 
think that. 


What is it that makes intellec- 
tual Veal? What are the things 
about a composition which stamp 
it as such? Well, it is a certain 
character in thought and style hard 
to define, but strongly felt by such 
as discern its presence at all. It is 
strongly felt by professors reading 
the compositions of their students, 
especially the compositions of the 
cleverest students, It is strongly 
felt by educated folk of middle age, 
in listening to the sermons of 
young pulpit orators, especially of 
such as think for themselves, of 
such as aim ata high standard of 
excellence, of such as have in them 
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the makings of striking and elo- 
quent preachers. Dull and stupid 
fellows never deviate into the ex- 
travagance and absurdity which I 
specially understand by Veal. They 
plod along in a humdrum manner: 
there is no poetry in their soul; 
none of those ambitious stirrings 
which lead the man who has in 
him the true spark of genius to try 
for grand things and incur severe 
and ignominious tumbles, A heav 

dray-horse, walking along the road, 
may possibly advance at a very 
lagging pace, or may even stand 
still; but whatever he may do, he 
is not likely to jump violently over 
the hedge, or to gallop off at 
twenty-five miles an hour. It must 
be a thoroughbred who will go 
wrong in that grand fashion. And 
there are intellectual absurdities 
and extravagances which hold out 
hopeful promise of noble doings 
yet: the eagle, which will breast 
the hurricane yet, may meet vari- 
ous awkward tumbles before he 
learns the fashion in which to use 
those iron wings. But the sub- 
stantial goose, which probably es- 
capes those tumbles in trying to 


fly, will never do anything very 
magnificent in the way of flying. 
The man who in his early days 
writes in a very inflated and bom- 
bastie style, will gradually sober 
down into good sense and accurate 
taste, still retaining something of 


liveliness and eloquence. But ex- 
pect little of the man who as a boy 
was always sensible, and never 
bombastic. He will grow awfully 
dry. He is sure to fall into the 
unpardonable sin of tiresomeness. 
The rule has exceptions; but the 
earliest productions of a man of 
real genius are almost always crude, 
flippant, and afiectedly smart; or 
else turgid and extravagant in a 
high degree. Witness Mr. Disraeli ; 
witness Sir E. B. Lytton ; witness 
even Macaulay. The man who as 
amere boy writes something very 
sound and sensible, will probabl 

never become more than a dull, 
sensible, commonplace man, Many 
people can say, as they bethink 
themselves of their old college 
companions, that those who wrote 
with good sense and good taste at 
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twenty, have mostly settled down 
into the dullest and baldest of 
srosers; while such as dealt in 

ombastic flourishes and absurd 
ambitiousness of style, have learned 
as time went on to prune their 
early luxuriances, while still retain- 
ing something of raciness, interest, 
and ornament. 

I have been speaking very gene- 
rally of the characteristics of Veal 
in composition. It is difficult to 
give any accurate description of it 
that shall go into minuter details. 
Of course it is easy to think of 
little external marks of the beast— 
that is, the calf. It is Veal in style 
when people, writing prose, think 
it a fine thing to write o’er instead 
of over, néer instead of never, poesie 
instead of poetry, and methinks 
under any circumstances whatso- 
ever. References to the heart are 
generally of the nature of veal, also 
allusions to the mysterious throb- 
bings and yearnings of our nature. 
The word grand has of late come 
to excite a strong suspicion of Veal; 
and when I read the other day ina 
certain poem something about a 
great grand man, I concluded that 
the writer of that poem is mean- 
while a great grand calf. The only 
case in which the words may pro- 
perly be used together is in speak- 
ing of your great grandfather. To 
talk about mine affections, meaning 
my affections, is Veal; and mine 
bonnie love was decided Veal, though 
it was written by Charlotte Bronté. 
Wife mine is Veal, though it stands 
in The Caztons. I should rather 
like to see the man who in actual 
life is accustomed to address his 
spouse in that fashion. To say Not, 
a never, shall we do so and s0, is 
outrageous veal. Sylvan grove or 
sylvan vale in ordinary conversation 
is veal. The word glorious should 
be used with caution; when ap- 
jlied to trees, mountains, or the 
Fike, there is a strong suspicion of 
Veal about it. But one feels that 
in saying these things we are not 
getting at the essence of Veal. 
Veal in thought is essential Veal, 
and it is very hard to define. 
Beyond extravagant language, be- 
yond absurd fine things, it lies ina 
certain lack of reality and sobriety 
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of sense and view—in a certain in- 
definable jejuneness in the mental 
fare provided, which makes mature 
men feel that somehow it does not 
satisfy their cravings. You know 
what I mean better than I can ex- 
press it. You have seen and heard 
a young preacher, with a rosy face 
and an unlined brow, preaching 
about the cares and trials of life. 
Well, you just feel at once he knows 
nothing about them. You feel that 
all this is at second-hand. He is 
saying all this because he supposes 
it is the right thing to say. Give 
me the pilot to direct me who has 
sailed through the difficult channel 
many a time himself! Give me the 
friend to sympathize with me in 
sorrow, who has felt the like. 
There is a hollowness, a certain 
want, in the talk about much tri- 
bulation of the very cleverest man 
who has never felt any great sorrow 
at all. The great force and value 
of all teaching lie in the amount 
of personal experience which is 
embodied in it. You feel the dif- 
ference between the production of 
a wonderfully clever boy and of a 
mature man when you read the 
first canto of Childe Harold, and 
then read Philip van Artevelde, I 
do not say but that the boy’s pro- 
duction may have a liveliness and 
interest beyond the man’s. Veal is 
in certain respects superior to beef, 
though beef is best on the whole. 
Lhave heard vealy preachers whose 
sermons kept up breathless atten- 
tion. From the first word to the 
last of a sermon which was un- 
questionable veal, I have wit- 
nessed an entire congregation listen 
with that audible hush you know. 
It was very different indeed from 
the state of matters when a hum- 
drum old gentleman was preach- 
ing, every word spoken by whom 
was the maturest sense, expressed 
in words to which the most 
fastidious taste could have taken 
no exception ; but then the whole 
thing was sleepy: it was a terrible 
effort to attend. In the case of the 
Veal there was no effort at all. I 
defy you to help attending. But 
then you sat in pain. Every second 
sentence there was some outrageous 
offence against good taste; every 
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third statement was absurd or 
overdrawn or almost profane. You 
felt occasional thrills of pure dis- 
gust and horror, and you were in 
terror what might come next. One 
thing which tended to carry all this 
off was the manifest confidence and 
earnestness of the speaker. He did 
not think it Veal that he was say- 
ing. And though great consterna- 
tion was depicted on the faces of 
some of the better educated people 
in church, you could see that a very 
considerable part of the congrega- 
tion did not think it Veal either. 
There can be no doubt, my middle- 
aged friend, if you could but give 
your early sermons now with the 
confidence and fire of the time when 
you wrote them, they would make 
a deep impression on many people 
yet. But it is simply impossible 
for you to give them; and if you 
should force yourself some rainy 
Sunday to preach one of them, you 
would give it with such a sense of 
its errors and with such an absence 
of corresponding feeling that it 
would fall very flat and dead. Your 
views are maturing; your taste is 
growing fastidious; the strong 
things you once said you could not 
bring yourself to say now. If you 
could preach those old sermons, 
there is no doubt they would go 
down with the mass of unculti- 
vated folk—go down better than 
your mature and reasonable ones. 
We have all known such cases as 
that of a young preacher who, at 
twenty-five, in his days of Veal, 
drew great crowds to the church at 
which he preached, and who at 
thirty-five, being a good deal tamed 
and sobered, and in the judgment 
of competent judges vastly im- 
proved, attracted no more than a 
respectable congregation. A very 
great and eloquent preacher lately 
lamented to me the uselessness of 
his store of early discourses. If he 
could but get rid of his present 
standard of what is right and good 
in thought and language, and preach 
them with the enchaining fire with 
which he preached them once! For 
many hearers remain immature, 
though the preacher has matured. 
Young people are growing up, and 
there are people whose taste never 
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ripens beyond the enjoyment of 
Veal. There is a period in the 
mental development of those who 
will be ablest and maturest, at 
which vealy thought and language 
are accepted as the best. Veal will 
be highly appreciated by sympa- 
thetic calves; and the greatest 
men, with rare exceptions, are 
calves in youth, while many human 
beings are calves for ever. And 
here [ may remark, as something 
which has afforded me consolation 
on various occasions within the last 
year, that it seems unquestionable 
that sermons which are utterly re- 
volting to people of taste and sense, 
have done much good to large 
masses of those people in whom 
common sense is most imperfectly 
developed, and in whom taste is 
not developed at all; and accord- 
ingly, wherever one is convinced of 
the sincerity of the individuals, 
however foolish and uneducated, 
who go about pouring forth those 
violent, exaggerated, and all but 
blasphemous discourses of which I 
have read accounts in the news- 
papers, one would humbly hope 
that a Power which works by many 
means, would bring about good 
even through an instrumentality 
which it is hard to contemplate 
without some measure of horror. 
The impression produced by most 
things in this world is relative to 
the minds on which the impression 
1s produced. A coarse ballad, 
deficient in rhyme and rhythm, 
and only half decent, will keep up 
the attention of a rustic group to 
whom you might read from Jn 
Memoriam in vain. A waistcoat 
of glaring scarlet will be esteemed 
y a country bumpkin a garment 
“every way preferable to one of 
aspect more subdued. A nigger 
melody will charm many a one who 
would yawn at Beethoven. You 
must have rough means to move 
rough people. The outrageous re- 
vival-orator may do good to people 
to whom Bishop Wilberforce or 
Dr. Caird might preach to no pur- 
pose ; and if real good be done, by 
whatever means, all right-minded 
people should rejoice to hear of it. 


And this leads to an important 
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practical question, on which men 
at different periods of life will 
never agree, When shall thought 
be regarded as mature? Is there 
a standard by which we may ascer- 
tain beyond question whether a 
composition be Veal or Beef? I 
sigh for fixity and assurance in 
matters zsthetical. It is vexatious 
that what I think very good my 
friend Smith thinks very bad. It 
is vexatious that what strikes me 
as supreme and unapproachable 
excellence, strikes another person 
at least as competent to form an 
opinion, as poor, And I am angry 
with myself when I feel that [ 
honestly regard as inflated com- 
monplace and mystical jargon, 
what a man as old and (let us say) 
nearly as wise as myself thinks the 
utterance of aprophet. You know 
how, when you contemplate the 
purchase of a horse, you lead him 
up to the measuring-bar, and there 
ascertain the precise number of 
hands and inches which he stands. 
How have'I longed for the means 
of subjecting the mental stature of 
human beings to an analogous pro- 
cess of measurement! Oh for some 
recognised and unerring guage of 
mental calibre! It would be a 
grand thing if somewhere in a very 
conspicuous position—say on the 
site of the National Gallery at 
Charing-cross—there were a pillar 
erected, graduated by some new 
Fahrenheit, on which we could 
measure the height of a man’s 
mind. How delightful it would 
be to drag up some pompous pre- 
tender who passes off at once upon 
himself and others as a profound 
and able man, and make him mea- 
sure his height upon that pillar, 
and understand beyond all cavil 
what a pigmy he is! And how 
pleasant, too, it would be to bring 
up some man of unacknowledged 
genius, and make the world see 
the reach of his intellectual stature! 
The mass of educated people even 
are so incapable of forming any 
estimate of a man’s ability, that it 
would be a blessing if men could 
be sent out into the world with the 
stamp upon them, telling what are 
their weight and value, plain for 
every one to see, But of course 
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there are many ways in which a 
book, sermon, or essay, may be bad 
without being Vealy. It may be 
dull, stupid, illogical, and the like, 
and yet have nothing of boyish- 
ness about it. It may be insuffer- 
ably bad, yet quite mature. Beef 
may be bad, and yet undoubtedly 
beef. And the question now is, 
not so much whether there be a 
standard of what is in a literary 
sense good or bad, as whether there 
be a standard of what is Veal and 
what is Beef. And there is a great 
difficulty here. Is a thing to.be 
regarded as mature when it suits 
your present taste; when it is ap- 
proved by your present deliberate 
judgment? For your taste is 
always changing: your standard is 
not the same for three successive 
years of your early youth. The 
Veal you now despise you thought 
Beef when you wrote it. And so, 
too, with the productions of other 
men. You cannot read now with- 
out amazement the books which 
used to enchant you as a child. 
I remember when I used to read 
Hervey’s Meditations with great 
delight. That was when I was 


about five years old. A year or 


two later 1 greatly affected Mac- 
pherson’s translation of Ossian. 
it is not so very long since I felt 
the liveliest interest in Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy. Let me 
confess that I retain a kindly feel- 
ing towards it yet; and that I ain 
glad to see that some hundreds of 
thousands of readers appear to be 
still in the stage out of which I 
passed some years since, Yes, as 
you grow older your taste changes : 
it becomes more fastidious ; and 
especially you come to have always 
less toleration for sentimental feel- 
ing and for flights of fancy. And 
besides this gradual and constant 
progression, which holds on uni- 
formly year after year, there are 
changes in mood and taste some- 
times from day to day and from 
hour to hour. The man who did a 
very silly thing thought it was a 
wise thing when he did it. He 
sees the matter differently in a little 
while. On the evening after the 
battle of Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington wrote a certain letter. 
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History does not record its matter 
or style. But history does record 
that some yearsafterwardsthe Duke 
yaid a hundred guineas to get it 
pack again ; and that on getting it 
he instantly burnt it, exclaiming 
that when he wrote it he must have 
been the greatest idiot on the face 
of the earth. Doubtless, if we had 
seen that letter, we should have 
heartily coincided in the sentiment 
of the hero. He was an idiot when 
he wrote it, but he did not think 
that he was one. I think, how- 
ever, that there is a standard of 
sense and folly; and that there is 
a point at which Veal is Veal no 
more. But I do not believe that 
thought can justly be called mature 
only when it has become such as 
to suit the taste of some despe- 
rately dry old gentleman with as 
much feeling as a log of wood, 
and as much imagination as an 
oyster. I know how intolerant 
some dull old fogies are of youth- 
ful fire and fancy. I shall not be 
convinced that any discourse is 
puerile because it is pronounced 
such by the venerable Dr. Dryas- 
dust.. I remember that the vene- 
rable man has written many pages, 
possibly abundant in sound sense, 
ut which no mortal could read, 
and to which no mortal could listen. 
I remember that though that not 
very amiable individual has out- 
lived such wits as he once had, he 
has not outlived the unbecoming 
emotions of envy and jealousy ; and 
he retains a strong tendency to 
evil-speaking and slandering. You 
told me, unamiable individual, how 
disgusted you were at hearing a 
friend of mine who is one of the 
best preachers in Britain, preach 
one of his finest sermons. Perhaps 
you really were disgusted : there 
is such a thing as casting pearls 
before swine, who will not appre- 
ciate them highly. But you went 
on to give an account of what the 
great preacher said ; and though I 
know you are extremely stupid, 
you are not quite so stupid as to 
have actually tancied that the great 
preacher said what you reported 
that he said: you were well aware 
that you were grossly misrepresent- 
ing him. And when I find malice 
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and insincerity in one respect, I am 
ready to suspect them in another: 
and I venture to doubt whether 
you were disgusted. Possibly, you 
were only ferocious at finding your- 
self so unspeakably excelled. But 
even if you had been really dis- 
gusted ; and even if you were a 
clever man ; and even if you were 
above the suspicion of jealousy ; 
I should not think that my friend’s 
noble discourse was puerile because 
you thought it so. It is not when 
the warm feelings of earlier days 
are dried up into a cold, time-worn 
cynicism, that I think a man has 
become the best judge of the pro- 
ducts of the human brain and heart. 
It is a noble thing when a man 
grows old, retaining something of 
youthful freshness and fervour. 
It is a fine thing to ripen, without 
shrivelling : to reach the calmness 
of age, yet keep the warm heart 
and ready sympathy of youth. 
Show me such a man as that, and 
I shall be content to bow to Ais 
decision whether a thing be Veal 
or not. But as such men are not 
found very frequently, I should 
suggest it as an approximation to 


a safe criterion, that a thing may 
be regarded as mature when it is 


deliberately and dispassionately 
approved by an educated man of 
good ability, and above thirty years 
of age. No doubt a man of fifty 
may hold that fifty is the age of 
sound taste and sense: anda youth 
of twenty-three may maintain that 
he is as good a judge of human 
doings now as he will ever be. I 
do not claim to have proposed an 
infallible standard. I give youmy 
present belief, being well aware 
that it is very likely to alter. 

It is not desirable that one’s 
taste should become too fastidious, 
or that natural feeling should be 
refined away. And a cynical young 
man is bad, but a cynical old one 
1s a great deal worse. The cynical 

oung man is probably shamming; 

e is a humbug, not a cynic. But 
the old man probably is a cynic, as 
heartless as he seems. And with- 
out thinking of cynicism, real or 
affected, let us remember that 
though the taste ought to be re- 
fined, and daily refining, it ought 
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not to be refined beyond being 
practically serviceable. Let things 
be good; but not too good to be 
workable. It is expedient that a 
cart for conveying coals should be 
of neat and decent appearance. 
Let the shafts be symmetrical, the 
boards well-planed, the whole 
strong yet not clumsy; and over 
the whole let the painter’s skill 
induce a hue rosy as_beauty’s 
cheek, or dark-blue as her eye. 
All that is well ; and while the cart 
will carry its coals satisfactorily, 
it will stand a good deal of rough 
usage, and it will please the eye of 
the rustic who sits in it on an 
empty sack, and whistles as it 
movesalong. Butit would be highly 
inexpedient to make that cart 
of walnut of the finest grain and 
marking, and to have it French- 
polished. It would be too fine to 
be of use ; and its possessor would 
fear to scratch it ; and would pre- 
serve it as a show, seeking some 
plainer vehicle to carry his coals. 
In like manner, do not refine too 
much either the products of the 
mind, or the sensibilities of the 
taste which is to appreciate them. 
I know an amiable professor very 
different from Dr. Dryasdust. He 
was a country clergyman; a very 
interesting plain preacher. But 
when he got his dais, he had to 
preach a good deal in the college 
chapel ; and by way of accommodat- 
ing his discourses to anacademic au- 
dience, he re-wrote them carefully ; 
rubbed off all the salient points ; 
cooled down whatever warmth was 
in them to frigid accuracy ; toned 
down everything striking. The 
result was that his sermons became 
eminently classical and elegant ; 
only they became impossible to 
attend to, and impossible to re- 
member. And when you heard 
the good man preach, you sighed 
for the rough and striking hearti- 
ness.of former days, And we have 
all heard of such a thing as taste 
refined to that painful sensitive- 
ness, that it became a source of 
torment ; that is, unfitted for com- 
mon enjoyments and even for com- 
mon duties. There was once a 
great man, let us say at Melipota- 
mus, who never went to church, 
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A clergyman once in speaking to a 
friend of the great man, lamented 
that the great man set so bad an 
example before his humbler neigh- 
bours. ‘How can that man go to 
church,’ was the reply ; ‘his taste, 
and his entire critical faculty, is 
sharpened to that degree, that in 
listening to any ordinary preacher, 
he feels outraged and shocked at 
every fourth sentence he hears, by 
its inelegance, or its want of logic ; 
and the entire sermon torments 
him by its unsymmetrical struc- 
ture, its want of perspective in the 
presentment of details, and its 
general literary badness.’ I quite 
believe that there was a moderate 
proportion of truth in the excuse 
thus urged ; and you will probably 
judge that it would have been 

etter had the great man’s mind 
not been brought to so painful a 
polish, 

The mention of dried-up old 
gentlemen reminds one of a ques- 
tion which has sometimes per- 
plexed me. Is it Vealy to feel 
or to show keen emotion? Is 
it a precious result and indication 
of the maturity of the human 
mind, to look as if you felt nothing 
at all? I have often looked with 
wonder, and with a moderate 
amount of veneration, at a few old 
gentlemen whom | know well, who 
are leading members of a certain 
legislative and judicial council, 
held in great respect in a country 
of which no more need be said. [ 
have beheld these old gentlemen 
sitting apparently quite unmoved 
when discussions were going on in 
which I knew they felt a very deep 
interest, and when the tide of 
debate was setting-strongly against 
their peculiar views. There they 
sat, impassive as a Red Indian at 
the stake. I think of a certain 
man who, while a smart speech on 
the other side is being made, re- 
tains a countenance expressing 
actually nothing ; he looks as if he 
heard nothing, felt nothing, cared 
for nothing. But when the other 
man sits down, he rises to reply. 
He a slowly at first, but every 
weighty word goes home and tells: 


he gathers warmth and rapidity as 
he goes on, and in a little you be- 
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come aware that for a few hun- 
dred pounds a-year, you may some- 
times get a man who would have 
made an Attorney-General or a 
Lord Chancellor ; you discern that 
under the appearance of almost 
stolidity, there was the sharpest 
attention watching every word of 
the argument of the other speaker, 
and ready to come down on every 
weak point in it; and the other 
speaker is (in a logical sense) 
pounded to jelly by a succession of 
straight-handed hits. Yes, it is a 
wonderful thing to find a combina- 
tion of coolness and earnestness. 
But. I am inclined to believe that 
the reason why some old gentle- 
men look as if they did not care, is 
that in fact they don’t care. And 
there is no particular merit in look- 
ing cool while a question is being 
discussed, if you really do not 
mind a rush which way it may be 
decided. A keen, unvarying, en- 
grossing regard for one’s self, is a 
great safeguard against over-ex- 
citement in regard to all the ques- 
tions of the day, political, social, 
and religious. 


It is a curious but certain fact, 
that clever young men, at that 
eriod of their life when their own 
ikings tend towards Veal, know 
quite well the difference between 
veal and beef; and are quite able, 
when necessary, to produce the 
latter. The tendency to boyishness 
of thought and style may be re- 
pressed, when you know you are 
writing for the perusal of readers 
with whom that will not go down. 
A student of twenty, who has in 
him great talent, no matter how 
undue a supremacy his imagination 
may meanwhile have, if he be set 
to producing an essay in Meta- 
physics tu be read by professors of 
philosophy, will produce a com- 
position singularly free from any 
trace of immaturity. For such a 
clever youth, though he may have 
a strong bent towards Veal, has in 
him an instinctive perception that 
it is Veal; and a keen sense of 
what will and will not do for the 
——— readers he has to please. 

0, you essayist who carried off a 
host of university honours, and 
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read over now the prize essays you 
wrote at twenty-one or twenty- 
two. I think the thing that will 
mainly strike you will be, how very 
mature these compositions are ; 
how ingenious, how judicious, how 
free from extravagance, how quietly 
and accurately and even feli- 
citously expressed. They are 
not Veal. And yet you know, 
that several years after you wrote 
them you were still writing a great 
deal which was Veal beyond all 
question. But then a clever youth 
can produce material to any given 
standard ; and you wrote the essays 
not to suit your own taste, but to 
suit what you intuitively knew 
was the taste of the grave and even 
smoke-dried professors who were 
to read them and sit in judgment 
on them, 

And though it is very fit and 
right that the academic standard 
should be an understood one, and 
quite different from the popular 
standard, still it is not enough that 
a young man should be able to 
write to a standard against which 
he in his heart rebels and protests. 
It is yet more important that you 
should get him to approve and 
adopt a standard which is accurate, 
if not severe, It is quite extra- 
ordinary what bombastic and im- 
mature sermons are preached in 
their first years in the Church by 
young clergymen who wrote many 
academic compositions in a style 
the most classical. It seems to be 
essential that a man of feeling and 
imagination should be allowed 
fairly torun himself out. Thecourse 
apparently is, that the tree should 
send out its rank shoots, and then 
that you should prune them, rather 
than that by some repressive means 
you should prevent the rank shoots 
coming forth at all. The way to 
get a high-spirited horse to be con- 
tent to stay peaceably in its stall, 
is to allow it to have a tearing 
gallop, and thus get out its super- 
fluous nervous excitement and 
vital spirit. Let the boiler blow 
off its steam, All repression is 
dangerous. And some injudicious 
folk, instead of encouraging the 
highly-charged mind and heart to 
relieve themselves by blowing off 
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in excited verse and extravagant 
bombast, would (so to speak) sit on 
the safety valve. Let the bursting 
spring flow! It will run turbid at 
first ; but it will clear itself day 
by day. Let a young man write a 
vast deal: the more he writes, the 
sooner will the Veal be done with. 
But if a man write very little the 
bombast is not blown off; and it 
may remain till advanced years. 
It seems as if a certain quantity of 
fustian must be blown off before 
you reach the good material. I 
have heard a mercantile man of 
fifty read a paper he had written 
ona social subject. He had written 
very little save business letters all 
his life. And I assure you that 
his paper was bombastic to a degree 
that you would have said was barely 
tolerable in a youth of twenty. 
Ihave seldom listened to Veal so 
outrageous. You see he had not 
worked through it in his youth ; 
and so here it was now. I have 
witnessed the like phenomenon in 
a man who went into the Church 
at five-and-forty. I heard him 
preach one of his earliest sermons, 
and I have hardly ever heard such 
boyish rodomontade. The imagi- 
nations of some men last out in 
liveliness longer than those of 
others ; and the taste of some men 
never becomes perfect ; and itis no 
doubt owing to these things that 
you findsomemen producing Vealso 
much later in life than others. You 
will find men who are very turgid 
and magniloquentat five-and-thirty, 
at forty, at fifty. But Lattribute the 
phenomenon in no small measure to 
the fact that such men had not the 
opportunity of blowing off their 
steam in youth. Give a man at 
four-and-twenty two sermons to 
write a week, and he will very soon 
work through his Veal. It is pro- 
bably because ladies write compa- 
ratively so little, that you find them 
writing at fifty poetry and prose of 
the most awfully romantic and 
sentimental strain. 


We have been thinking, my 
friend, as you have doubtless 


observed, almost exclusively of 
intellectual and ezsthetical imma- 
turity, and of its products in com- 
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position, spoken or written. But 
combining with that immaturity, 
and going very much to affect the 
character of that Veal, there is 
moral immaturity, resulting in 
views, feelings, and conduct, which 
may be described as Moral Veal. 
But indeed it is very difficult to 
distinguish between the different 
kinds of immaturity ; and to say 
exactly what in the moods and 
doings of youth proceeds from 
each. It is safest to rest in the 
general proposition that, even as 
the calf yields Veal, so does the 
immature human mind yield im- 
mature productions. It is a stage 
which you outgrow, and therefore 
a stage of comparative immaturity, 
in which you read a vast deal of 
poetry, and repeat much poetry to 
yourself when alone, working your- 
self up thereby to an enthusiastic 
excitement. And very like a calf. 
you look when some one suddenly 
enters the room in which you are 
wildly gesticulating or moodily 
laughing, and thinking yourself 
poetical, and indeed sublime. The 
— probably takes you for a 
ool; and the best you can say 
for yourself is that you are not so 
great a fool as you seem to be. 
Vealy is the period of life in which 
you filled a great volume with the 
verses you loved; and in which 
you stored your memory, by fre- 
quent reading, with many thou- 
sands of lines. All that you out- 
grow. Fancy a man of fifty having 
his commonplace book of poetry ! 
And it will be instructive to turn 
over the ancient volume, and to see 
how year by year the verses copied 
grew fewer, and finally ceased en- 
tirely. I donot say that all growth 
is progress: sometimes it is like 
that of the muscle which once ad- 
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vanced into manly vigour and use- 
fulness, but is now ossifying into 
rigidity. It is well to have fancy 
and feeling under command: it is 
not well to have feeling and fancy 
dead. That season of life is vealy 
in which you are charmed by the 
melody of verse, quite apart from 
its meaning. And thereisa season 
in which that is so. And it is 
curious to remark what verses they 
are that have charmed many men. 
For they are often verses in which 
no one else could have discerned 
that singular fascination, You may 
remember how Robert Burns has 
recorded that in youth he was 
enchanted by the melody of two 
lines of Addison’s :— 


For though in dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave. 


Sir Walter Scott felt the like 
fascination in youth (and he tells 
us it was not entirely gone even in 
age), in Mickle’s stanza :— 


The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Not a remarkable verse, I think. 
However, it at least presents a plea- 
sant picture. But I remember well 
the enchantment which, when 
twelve years old, I felt in a verse 
by Mrs. Hemans, which I can now 
see presents an excessively dis- 
agreeable picture. I saw it not 
then ; and when I used to repeat 
that verse, I know it was without 
the slightest perception of its 
meaning. You know the beautiful 
poem called the Battle of Morgarten. 
At least I remember it as beautiful ; 
and I am not going to spoil my 
recollection by reading it now. 
Here is the verse :— 


Oh ! the sun in heaven fierce havoc viewed, 
When the Austrian turned to fly : 

And the brave, in the trampling multitude, 
Had a fearful death to die ! 


As I write that verse (at which 
the critical reader will smile), I am 
aware that Veal has its hold of me 
yet. I see nothing of the miserable 
scene the poet describes ; but I hear 
the waves murmuring on a distant 
beach, and I see the hills across the 


sea, the first sea I ever beheld ; I see 
the school to which I went daily ; I 
see the class-room and the place 
where I used to sit ; I see the faces 
and hear the voices of my old com- 
panions, some dead, one sleeping 
in the middle of the great Atlantic, 
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many scattered over distant parts 
of the world, almost all far away. 
Yes, I feel that I have not quite 
cast off the witchery of the Battle 
of Morgarten. Early associations 
can give to verse a charm and a 
hold upon one’s heart which no 
literary excellence, however high, 
ever could. Look at the first hymns 
you learnt to repeat, and which you 
used to say at your mother’s knee ; 
look at the psalms and hymns you 
remember hearing sung at church 
when you were a child: you know 
how impossible it is for you to 
estimate these upon their literary 
merits. They may be almost 
doggrel ; but not Mr. Tennyson 
can touch you like them! The 
most effective eloquence is that 
which is mainly done by the mind 
to which it is addressed : it is that 
which touches chords which of 
themselves yield matchless music ; 
itis that which wakens up trains 
of old remembrance, and which 
wafts around you the fragrance of 
the hawthorn that blossomed and 
withered many long years since, 
An English stranger would not 
think much of the hymns we sing 
in our Scotch churches: he could 
not know what many of them are 
tous. There is a magic about the 
words, I can discern, indeed, that 
some of them are mawkish in sen- 
timent, faulty in rhyme, and on 
the whole what you would call 
extremely unfitted to be sung in 
public worship, if you were judging 
of them as new things: but acrowd 
of associations which are beautiful 
and touching gathers round the 
lines which have no great beauty 
or syn in themselves, 

ou were in an extremely vealy 
condition when, having attained 
the age of fourteen, you sent some 
verses to the county newspaper, 
and with simple-hearted elation 
read them in the corner devoted to 
what was termed ‘ Original Poetry.’ 
It is a pity you did not preserve 
the newspapers in which you first 
saw yourself in print, and experi- 
enced the peculiar sensation which 
accompanies that sight. No doubt 
your verses expressed the gloomiest 
views of life, and told of the bitter 
disappointments you had met in 
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your long intercoursé with mankind, 
and especially with womankind, 
And though you were in a flutter 
of anxiety and excitement to see 
whether or not your verses would 
be printed, your verses probably 
declared that you had used up life 
and seen through it; that your 
heart was no longer to be stirred 
by aught on earth; and that, in 
short, you cared nothing for any- 
thing. You could see nothing fine 
then, in being good, cheerful, an 
happy ; but you thought it a grand 
thing to be a gloomy man, of a very 
dark complexion, with blood on 
your conscience, upwards of six 
feet high, and accustomed to wander 
from land to land, like Childe 
Harold. You were extremely vealy 
when you used to fancy that you 
were sure to be a very great man; 
and to think how proud your rela- 
tions would some day be of you, 
and how you would come back and 
excite a great commotion at the 
pues where you used to be a school- 
voy. And it is because the world 
has still left some impressionable 
spot in your hearts, my readers, 
that you still have so many fond 
associations with ‘the schoolboy 
spot, we ne’er forget, though we are 
there forgot. They were vealy 
days, though pleasant to remember, 
my old school companions, in which 
you used to go to the dancing- 
school (it was in a gloomy theatre, 
seldom entered by actors), in which 
ou fell in love with several young 
adies about eleven years old; and 
(being permitted occasionally to 
select your own partners) made 
frantic rushes to outa the hand 
of one of the beauties of that small 
society. Those were the days in 
which you thought that when you 
grew up it would be a very fine 
thing to be a pirate, bandit, or cor- 
sair, rather than a clergyman, 
barrister, or the like; even a 
cheerful outlaw like Robin Hood 
did not come up to your views; 
you would rather have been a man 
ike Captain Kyd, stained with 
various crimes of extreme atrocity, 
which would entirely preclude the 
possibility of returning to respect- 
able society, and given to moody 
laughter in solitary moments. Oh, 
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what truly asinine developments 
the human being must go through 
before arriving at the stage of 
common sense! You were ver 
vealy, too, when you used to think 
it a fine thing to astonish people by 
expressing awful sentiments, such 
as that you thought Mahommedans 
better than Christians, that you 
would like to be dissected after 
death, that you did not care what 
ou got for dinner, that you liked 
earning your lessons better than 
going out to play, that you would 
rather read Euclid than Ivanhoe, 
and the like. It may be remarked 
that this peculiar vealiness is not 
confined to youth ; I have seen it 
appearing very strongly in men 
with gray hair. Another manifes- 
tation of vealiness, which appears 
both in age and youth, is the enter- 
taining a strong belief that kings, 
noblemen, and baronets, are always 
in acondition of ecstatic happiness, 
I have known people pretty far 
advanced in life, who not only 
believed that monarchs must be 
perfectly happy, but that all who 
were permitted to continue in their 
presence would catch a considerable 
degree of the mysterious bliss 
which was their portion. I have 
heard a sane man, rather acute and 
clever in many things, seriously 
say, ‘If a man cannot be happy in 
the presence of his Sovereign, where 
can he be happy? 

And yet, absurd and foolish as is 
moral vealiness, there is somethin 
fine about it. Many of the old oat 
dear associations most cherished in 
human hearts, are of the nature of 
Veal. It is sad to think that most 
of the romance of life is unques- 
tionably so. All spoonineéss, all the 
preposterous idolization of some 
one who is just like anybody else, 
all love (in the narrow sense in 
which the word is understood by 
novel readers), you feel, when you 
look back, are Veal. The young 
lad and the young girl, whom at a 
pic-nic party you have discerned 
stealing off under frivolous pretexts 
from the main body of guests, and 
sitting on the grass by the river 
side, enraptured in the prosecution 
of a conversation which is intellec- 
tually of the emptiest, and fancying 
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that they two make all the world, 
and investing that spot with remem- 
brances which will continue till 
they are gray, are (it must in sober 
sadness be admitted) of the nature 
of calves. For it is beyond doubt 
that they are at a stage which they 
will outgrow, and on which they 
may possibly look back with some- 
thing of shame. All these things, 
beautiful as they are, are no more 
than Veal. Yet they are fitting 
and excellent in their time. No, 
let us not call them veal, they are 
rather like lamb, which is excellent 
though immature. No doubt, 
youth is immaturity; and as you 
outgrow it you are growing better 
and wiser; still youth is a fine 
thing, and most people would be 
young again if they could. How 
cheerful and light-hearted is imma- 
turity! How cheerful and lively 
are the little children even of silent 
and gloomy men! It is sad, and 
it is unnatural, when they are not 
so. Iremember yet, when I was 
at school, with what interest and 
wonder | used to look at two or 
three boys, about twelve or thirteen 
years old, who were always dull, 
sullen, and unhappy-looking. In 
those days, as a general rule, you 
are never sorrowful without know- 
ing the reason why. You are never 
conscious of the dull atmosphere, 
of the gloomy spirits, of after-time. 
The youthful machine, bodily and 
mental, plays smoothly ; the young 
being is cheery. Even a kitten is 
very different from a grave old cat; 
and a young colt, from a_ horse 
sobered by the cares and toils of 
years. And you picture fine things 
to yourself in your youthful dreams. 
I remember a beautiful dwelling I 
used often to see, as if from the 
brow of a great hill. I see the rich 
valley below, with magnificent 
woods and glades, and a broad river 
reflecting the sunset; and in the 
midst of the valley, the vast Sara- 
cenic pile, with gilded minarets 
blazing in the golden light. Ihave 
since then seen many splendid 
habitations, but none in the least 
equal to that. I cannot even yet 
discard the idea that somewhere in 
this world there stands that noble 
palace, and that some day I shall 
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find it out. You remember also 
the intense delight with which you 
read the books that charmed you 
then: how you carried off the poem 
or the tale to some solitary place, 
how you sat up far into the night 
to read it, how heartily you believed 
in all the story, and sympathized 
with the people it told of. I wish 
I could feel now the veneration for 
the man who has written a book 
which I used once to feel. Oh 
that one could read the old volumes 
with the old feeling! Perhaps you 
have some of them yet, and you 
remember the peculiar expression 
of the type in which they were 
printed : the pages look at you with 
the face of an old friend. If you 
were then of an observant nature, 
you will understand how much of 
the effect of any composition upon 
the human mind depends upon the 
printing, upon the placing of the 
points, even upon the position of 
the sentences on the page. A 
grand, high-flown, and sentimental 
climax ought always to conclude 
at the bottom of a page. It will 
look ridiculous if it ends four or 


five lines down from the top of the 


next page. Somehow there is a 
feeling as of the difference between 
the night before and the next mor- 
ning. It is as though the crushed 
ball-dress and the dishevelled locks 
of the close of the evening 
re-appeared, the same, before break- 
fast. Let us have homely sense at 
the top of the page, pathos at the 
foot of it. What a force in the bad 
type of the shabby little Childe 
Harold you used to read so often! 
You turn it over in a grand illus- 
trated edition, and it seems like 
another poem. Let it here be said, 
that occasionally you look with 
something like indignation on the 
volume which enchained you in 
your boyish days. For now you 
have burst the chain. And you 
have somewhat of the feeling of 
the prisoner towards the jailor who 
held him in unjust bondage. What 
right had that bombastic rubbish 
to touch and thrill you as it used 
to do? Well, remember that it 
sults successive generations at 
their enthusiastic stage. There are 
poets whose great admirers are for 
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the most part under twenty years 
old; but probably almost every 
clever young person regards them 
at some period in his life as among 
the noblest of mortals. And it is 
no ignoble ambition to win the 
ardent appreciation of even imma- 
ture tastes and hearts. Its brief 
endurance is compensated by its 
intensity. You sit by the fireside 
and read your leisurely 7Z'imes, and 
_ feel a tranquil enjoyment. 

ou like it better than the Sorrows 
of Werter, but you do not like it a 
twentieth part as much as you once 
liked the Sorrows of Werter. You 
would be interested in meeting the 
man who wrote that brilliant and 
slashing leader; but you would 
not regard him with speechless 
awe, as something more than 
human. Yet, remembering all the 
weaknesses out of which men grow, 
and on which they look back with 
a smile or sigh, who does not feel 
that there is a charm which will 
not depart about early youth? 
lonelier knew that a would 
reach the hearts of most men when 
he wrote such a verse as this— 


The green trees whispered low and mild ; 
It was a sound of joy ! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild ; 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy ! 


Such readers as are young men, 
will understand what has already 
been said as to the bitter indigna- 
tion with which the writer, some 
years ago, listened to self-conceited 
elderly persons who put aside the 
argumentsand the doings of younger 
men with the remark that these 
younger men were ‘boys. There 
are few terms of reproach which I 
have heard uttered with looks of 
such deadly ferocity. And there 
are not many which excite feelings 
of greater wrath in the souls of 
clever young men. I remember 
how in those days I determined to 
write an essay, which should scorch 
up and finally destroy all these 
carping and malicious critics. It 
was to be called A Chapter on Boys, 
After an introduction of a sarcastic 
and magnificent character, setting 
out views substantially the same 
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as those contained in the speech of 
Lord Chatham in reply to Walpole, 
which boys are taught to recite at 
school, that essay was to go on to 
show that a great part of English 
literature was written by very 
young men. Unfortunately, on 
proceeding to investigate the mat- 
ter carefully, it appeared that the 
best part of English literature, even 
in the range of poetry, was in fact 
written by men of even more than 
middle age. So the essay was never 
finished, though a good deal of it 
was sketched out. Yesterday I 
took out the old manuscript ; and 
after reading a bit of it, it ap- 
peared so remarkably vealy, that I 
put it with indignation into the 
fire. Still I observed various facts 
of interest as to great things done 
by young men, and some by young 
men who never lived to be old. 
Beaumont the dramatist died at 
twenty-nine. Christopher Marlowe 
wrote Faustus at twenty-five, and 
died at thirty. Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote his Arcadia at twenty-six. 
Otway wrote The Orphan at twenty- 
eight, and Venice Preserved at 
thirty. Thomson wrote the Seasons 
at twenty-seven. Bishop Berkeley 
had devised his Ideal System at 
twenty-nine; and Clarke at the 
same age published his great work 
on the Being and Attributes of God. 
Then there is Pitt, of course. But 
these cases are exceptional; and 
besides, men at twenty-eight and 
thirty are not in any way to be 
regarded as boys. What I wanted 
was proof of the great things that 
had been done by young fellows 
about two-and-twenty ; and such 
proof was not to be found. Aman 
is simply a boy grown up to his 
best ; and of course what is done 
by men must be better than what 
is done by boys. Unless in very 
eculiar cases, a man at thirty will 
e every way superior to what he 
was at twenty; and at forty to 
what he was at thirty. Not in- 
deed physically ; let that be granted. 
Not always morally; but surely 
intellectually and zsthetically. 


Yes, my readers, we have all 
been Calves, A great part of all 
our doings has been what the 
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writer, in figurative language, has 
described as Veal. We have net 
said, written, or done very much 
on which we can now look back 
with entire approval. And we 
have said, written, and done a 
very great deal on which we can- 
not look back but with burning 
shame and confusion. Very many 
things which, when we did them, 
we thought remarkably good, and 
much better than the doings of 
ordinary men, we now discern, on 
calmly looking back, to have been 
extremely bad. That time, you 
know, my friend, when you talked 
in a very fluent and animated 
manner after dinner at a certain 
house, and thought you were mak- 
ing a great impression on the 
assembled guests, most of them 
entire strangers ; you are now fully 
aware that you were only making 
a fool of yourself. And let this 
hint of one public manifestation of 
vealiness, suffice to suggest to each 
of us scores of similar cases. But 
though we feel, in our secret souls, 
what calves we have been, and 
though it is well for us that we 
should feel it deeply, and thus 
learn humility and caution, we do 
not like to be reminded of it by 
anybody else. Some people have a 
wonderful memory for the vealy 
sayings and doings of their friends. 
They may be very bad hands at 
remembering anything else ; but 
they never forget the silly speeches 
and actions on which one would 
like to shut down the leaf. You 
may find people, a great part of 
whose conversation consists of re- 
peating and exaggerating their 
neighbour's Veal ; and though that 
Veal may be immature enough and 
silly enough, it will go hard but 
your friend Mr, Snarling will re- 
present it as a good deal worse 
than the fact. You will find men 
who while at college were students 
of large ambition but slender abili- 
ties, revenging themselves in this 
fashion upon the clever men who 
beat them. It is easy, very easy, 
to remember foolish things that 
were said and done even by the 
senior wrangler or the man who 
takes a double first-class ; and can- 
did folk will think that such 
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foolish things were not fair samples 
of the men; and will remember, 
too, that the men have grown out 
of these, have grown mature and 
wise, and for many a year past 
would not have said or done such 
things. But if you were to judge 
from the conversation of Mr. Lime- 
juice (who wrote many prize essays, 
ut through the malice and stupi- 
dity of the judges never got any 
prizes), you would conclude that 
every word uttered by his success- 
ful rivals was one that stamped 
them as essential fools, and calves 
which would never grow into oxen. 
I do not think it is a pleasing or 
magnanimous feature in any man’s 
character, that he is ever eager to 
rake up these early follies. I would 
not be ready to throw in the teeth 
of a pretty butterfly that it was an 
ugly caterpillar once, unless I un- 
derstood that the butterfly liked to 
remember the fact. I would not 
suggest to this fair sheet of paper 
on which I am writing, that not 
long ago it was dusty rags and 
afterwards dirty pulp. You can- 
not be an ox without previously 
having been a calf; you acquire 
taste and sense gradually ; and in 
acquiring them you pass through 
stages in which you have very little 
of either. It is a poor burden for 
the memory, to collect and shovel 
into it the silly “a and doings 
in youth of people who have be- 
come great and eminent. I read 
with much disgust a biography of 
Mr. Disraeli, which recorded, no 
doubt accurately, all the sore 
ints in that statesman’s history. 
remember, with great approval, 
what Lord John Manners said in 
Parliament in reply to Mr. Bright 
who had quoted a well-known an 
very silly passage from Lord John’s 
early poetry. ‘I would rather,’ 
said Lord > , ‘have been the 
man who in his youth wrote those 
silly verses, than the man who in 
mature years would rake them 
up. And with even greater indig- 
nation I regard the individual 
who, when a man is doing credit- 
ably and Christianly the work 
of life, is ever ready to relate 
and aggravate the moral delin- 
quencies of his schoolboy and 
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student days, long since repented 
of and corrected. ‘ Remember not,’ 
said a@ man who knew human 
nature well, ‘ the sins of my youth.’ 
But there are men whose nature 
has a peculiar affinity for anything 
petty, mean, and bad. They fly 
upon it as a vulture on carrion. 
Their memory is of that cast, that 
you have only to make inquiry 
of them concerning any of their 
friends, to hear of something not 
at all to the friends’ advantage. 
There are individuals, after listen- 
ing to whom you think it would 
be a refreshing novelty, almost 
startling from its strangeness, to 
hear them say a word in favour of 
any human being whatsoever. 

It is not a thing peculiar to im- 
maturity ; yet it may be remarked, 
that though it is an unpleasant 
thing to look back and see that you 
have said or done something very 
foolish, it is a still more unpleasant 
thing to be well aware at the time 
that you are saying or doing some- 
thing very foolish. If a man bea 
fool at all, it is much to be desired 
that he should be a very great fool, 
for then he will not know when he 
is making a fool of himself. But it 
is painful not to have sense enough 
to know what you should do in 
order to be right, but to have sense 
enough to know that you are doing 
wrong. To know that you are 
talking like an ass, yet to feel that 
you cannot help it ; that you must 
say something, and can think of 
nothing better to say ; this is a suf- 
fering that comes with advanced 
civilization. This is aphenomenon 
frequently to be seen at public 
dinners in country towns, also at 
the entertainment which succeeds 
a wedding. Men at other times 
rational, seem to be stricken into 
idiocy when they rise to their feet 
on such occasions ; and the painful 
fact is, that it is conscious idiocy. 
The man’s words are asinine, and 
he knows they are asinine. His 
wits have entirely abandoned him: 
he is an idiot for the time. Have 
you sat next a man unused to 
speaking at a public dinner; have 
you seen him nervously rise and 
utter an incoherent, ungrammatical, 
and unintelligible sentence or two, 
P2 
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and then sit down with a ghastly 
smile? Have you heard him say 
to his friend on the other side, in 
bitterness, ‘I have made a fool of 
myself! And have you seen him 
sit moodily through the remainder 
of the feast, evidently ruminating 
on what he said, seeing now what 
he ought to have said, and trying 
to persuade himself that what he 
said was not so bad after all? 
Would you doa kindness to that 
miserable man? You have just 
heard his friend on the other side 
cordially agreeing with what he 
had said as to the badness of the 
appearance made by him. Enter 
into conversation with him; talk 
of his speech, congratulate him 
upon it; tell him you were ex- 
tremely struck by the freshness 
and naturalness of what he said, 
that there is something delightful 
in hearing an unhackneyed speaker, 
that to speak with entire fluency 
looks suuinedenakadh is like a bar- 
rister or a clergyman. Thus you 
may lighten the mortification of a 
disappointed man ; and what you 
say will receive considerable cre- 
dence, It is wonderful how readily 


awe believe anything they would 
ike to be true, 


I was walking this afternoon 
along a certain street, coming home 
from visiting certain sick persons, 
and wondering how I should con- 
clude this essay, when, standing on 
the pavement on one side of the 
street, I saw a little boy of four 
a old, crying in great distress, 

arious individuals, who appeared 
to be Priests and Levites, looked as 
they passed at the child’s distress, 
and passed on without doing any- 
thing to relieve it. I spoke to the 
little man, who was in great fear at 
being spoken to, but told me he 
had come away from his home and 
lost himself, and could not find his 
way back. I told him I would take 
him home if he could tell me where 
he lived; but he was frightened 
into utter helplessness, and could 
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only tell that his name was Tom, 
and that he lived at the top of a 
stair. It was a poor neighbour- 
hood, in which many people live at 
the top of stairs, and the descrip- 
tion was vague. I spoke to two 
humble decent-looking women who 
were passing, thinking they might 
gain the little thing’s confidence 
better than me; but the poor little 
man’s great wish was just to get 
away from us, though when he got 
two yards off he could but ‘stand 
and cry. You may be sure he was 
not left in his trouble, but that he 
was put safely in his father’s hands, 
And as I was coming home, I 
thought that here was an illustra- 
tion of something I have been 
thinking of all this afternoon. I 
thought I saw in the poor little 
child’s desire to get away from 
those who wanted to help him, 
though not knowing where to go 
when left to himself, something 
analogous to what the immature 
human being is always disposed to. 
The whole teaching of our life is 
leading us away from our early 
delusions and follies, from all those 
things about us which have been 
spoken of under the similitude 
which need not be again repeated. 
Yet we push away the hand that 
would conduct us to soberer and 
better things, though when left 
alone we can but stand and vaguely 
gaze about us ; and we speak hardl 
of the growing experience whic 
makes us wiser, and which ought 
to make us happier too. Let us not 
forget that the teaching which 
takes something of the gloss from 
life is an instrument in the kindest 
Hand of all; and let us be humbl 
content if that kindest Hand sha 
lead us, even by rough means, to 
calm and enduring wisdom—wis- 
dom by no means inconsistent with 
youthful freshness of feeling, and 
not necessarily fatal even to youth- 
ful gaiety of mood ;—and at last to 
that Happy Place, where worn men 
regain the little child’s heart, and 
old and young are blest together ! 
A. K. H. B. 
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FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 


‘Hic Transrpat Czsar.’ 


N the hill of Hohenstauffen, near 
Stuttgart, underneath the de- 
serted site of the castle, which was 
the cradle of the Suabian dynasty, 
stands the small parish church of 
the village. In the north side of the 
church is a low Norman arch, now 
walled up, and on the plaster is 


niet arude figure of the Emperor 
rederick Barbarossa, holding his 
sceptre in one hand and his sword 
in the other; his. golden hair and 
red beard flowing from beneath 
his helmet. A faded, and in parts 
almost illegible inscription, is seen 
round the picture as follows :— 


Der grossmuthig Kaiser wohl bekannt 
Friedrich Barbarossa genannt : 

Das demuth edel Deutsches blut 

Ubt ganz und gar kein Ubermuth ; 

Auf diesen Berg hat Hof gehalten, 

Wie vor und nach ihm die Alten, 

Zu fuss in diese Kirch’ ist gangen 

Ohn’ alle Pracht, ohne Stolz und Prangen. 
Durch diese Thur wie ich bericht 

Ist wahrlich wahr, und kein Gedicht. 


Rectert von A.D. 1152—1190. 


Terror Malorum, Amor Bonorum.* 


HIC TRANSIBAT CASAR, 


The following lines were sug- 
gested to the writer by the sight 
of this church, after having at re- 
mote intervals visited the scene of 
Frederick’s triumphal return to 
Cologne from his Italian campaign, 
his grave amongst the ruins of 


Tyre, where his body was brought 
from the Calycadnus, and the 
cliffs of the Untersberg, near 
Salzburg, where, according to the 
legend, he is sleeping until he 
returns to complete the regenera- 
tion of Germany :— 


‘ T\HIS is the way the Cesar came,’ 
With golden hair and beard of flame ; 
So, on Hohenstauffen’s hill 
Lingers his memorial still ; 
So the time-worn letters say 
Round about the arched way ; 
So upon the pictured wall 
Faded hues his form recal, 
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‘ This is the way that Frederick came— 
Mighty sovereign, world-wide name ; 
Gentle, noble German blood, 

Far above all haughty mood ; 
On this mount his Court he held, 
Like the glorious chiefs of eld ; 


* ©A terror to evil doers, and a praise to well doers in this world, probably 


beyond what was ever seen since. 


Encamped on the Plain of Roncaglia, his shield 


was hung out on a high mast over his tent, and it meant in those old days—‘‘ Ho ! 
every one that has suffered wrong, here is a Kaiser come to judge you, as he shall 
answer it to his Master.” ’—(Carlyle, notice of Frederick Barbarossa in History of 


Frederick II., vol. i. p. 99.) 
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But, whene’er the path he trod 

To this humble house of God, 

All on foot, he laid aside 

Steed and state, and pomp and pride; 
Through this lowly arched way 
Cesar pass’d to praise and pray.’ 


THE GATE OF JUSTICE. 
‘This is the way the Cesar pass’d ;’ 
Before his tent on giant mast, 
In bristling camp or peaceful field, 
Hung aloft his glitt’ring shield; 
Terror to all lawless might, 
Shelter of all friendless right. 
‘Ho! whoe’er has suffered wrong 
From the haughty and the strong, 
Hither come and seek your own, 
As before the Eternal Throne ; 
Cesar is your staff and stay, 
At your call he comes this way.’ 


THE GATE OF GLORY. 


‘This is the way the Cesar pass’d,’ 
With burst of drum and trumpet blast ; 
With clash of arms and joyous song 
The mighty conqueror pass’d along, 
Glowing with victorious toil, 

Laden with Lombardic spoil, 
Onwards up the exulting Rhine 
To Cologne’s expectant shrine ; 

All the grateful German race 

Sees itself in Frederick’s face, 
Claims with pride the glorious day 
When the Cesar pass’d that way. 


THE GATE OF DEATH. 


‘ This is the way the Cesar pass’d:’ 
A sad procession, dark and vast, 
Mov’d along the Syrian shore, 
And their lifeless Emperor bore 
To the proud cathedral pile 
That stood on Tyre’s historic isle ; 
There, where now the ocean-wave 
Binds its weeds around his grave, 
In that far land great Frederick lay,— 
And so the Cesar pass’d away. 


THE GATE OF HOPE, 

‘ This is the way the Cesar pass’d:’ 
So tell the legends thick and fast, 
How underneath the Salzburg steeps 
He is not dead, but only sleeps; 
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How, deep within the marble cave, 

He slumbers in his living grave, 

Till round about the seat of stone 

His red beard three times thrice has grown ;— 
But when the waking hour shall come 
In the great day of German doom, 
When the dry tree on Salzburg plain 
Shall bloom and bear its fruit again,— 
When the long toil of German thought 
Its destined resting-place has wrought— 
When Germany with all her might 
From Rhine to Danube shall unite ; 
Then, in the mountain’s shaggy side, 
The brazen gates shall open wide, 

And to that long expected day 

Shall Ceesar pass once more that way. 


September 28th, 1860. 


IDA CONWAY. 
BY J. M. C. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


OROTHEA’S suffering was with- 
out hope. Bad as the present 
was, if she attempted to look to 


the future she saw something 


worse, She had exiled herself by 
her own act from the sympathy 
of the good, and the bad man 
was no longer there with his in- 
sidious influence to quiet the re- 
proaches of conscience; he was 
gone, with a coward’s fear in his 
heart and a coward’s lie on his 
tongue. Her brother was estranged ; 
her father turned on her his cold 
eyes, and maintained, after his 
first burst of passion was over, a 
rigid silence. He desired her to 
drive out with him in an open 
carriage, in order that society might 
see that she was not yet quite dis- 
carded ; but he handed her in and 
out of the carriage with a touch 
and look that froze her heart. 

She was conscious of the depth 
of her disgrace. She saw clearly 
what she might have been, and she 
knew what she was, Self-contem- 
plation was the habit of her mind, 
and this introspection now as- 
sumed a character of unalterable 
gloom. The remorse which fol- 
lows detection, and shrouds the 


soul with fear, and consumes the 
thought in sickness, is an agony 
that bears with it none of the grace 
of repentance: not turning to the 
romise of amendment and a better 
ife; not seeking mercy through 
the ways of virtuous submission, 
not directing the perplexed spirit 
to the track of duty, not inviting 
to a holy progress with the voice of 
sweet religion, but accusing and 
condemning. Under its jurisdic- 
tion Dorothea saw nothing else than 
despair. Her whole faculties and 
her whole life seemed given to her 
merely for the intense appreciation 
of that one word ; and her imagi- 
nation, ruminating its bitter food, 
became diseased. She believed that 
she was a soul in hell, undergoing 
the punishment of eternity. Thus 
the use of prayer was shut out 
from her; and after a long hour of 
supplicating cries, which the pas- 
sion of her affliction poured out 
before the image of the crucified 
Saviour (a figure sculptured in ala- 
baster, which she had, under the 
influence of a growing superstition, 
suspended in her chamber within 
the last month), she rose from her 
knees in a worse agony, believing 
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that she had passed beyond the 
pale of hope, and forcibly pulled 
down the idol she had raised and 
flung it across the room, and saw it 
split in fragments against the hard 
wall. This destruction, the work 
of her own hands, brought desola- 
tion ; by the breaking of this image 
she lost the only shape of mercy 
present to her heart, and she sat in 
a sullen lethargy staring at the 
ruin she had made. 

Her maid Caroline brought her, 
by the direction of Doctor Enghel, 
many delicacies to tempt her appe- 
tite, but they were pushed away ; 
and the presence of the kind-hearted 
girl, who lingered in the doorway 
looking on her mistress with the 
longing to alleviate her pain, was 
not even noticed, But for Caro- 
line’s presence another was pre- 
sently substituted; another step 
approached, another eye was turned 
upon her. Ida stood by Dorothea, 


with her hand resting on the back 
of the chair which she occupied, 
and viewed with her those ruined 
fragments upon which her anguish 
was for the moment concentrated. 
Dorothea became aware of some 
other existence in the room, and 


looked up. At the first sight the 
ungenerous thought suggested itself 
that Ida was sent to add reproof to 
hermisery,and she turned from her, 
but Ida stooped over her, looked 
kindly in her face, and took hold 
of her hand. 

* Dorothea, will you not speak to 
mef The Countess drew her hand 
away, shuddered, and averted her 
face. Ida knelt by her side and 
murmured low— 

‘Do not turn awayfrom me. Iam 
sorry for you; speak to me.’ No 
reply came and Ida went on—‘ Do 
not make me feel my coming an 
intrusion. I hoped you might like 
toseeme. I know how youare suf- 
fering ; and I wish I could help you. 
I have felt myself how sharp it is 
to suffer and to do wrong. J am 
not happy ;—no, Dorothea, I know 
well what pain is, and I can feel for 

ours. Speak to me, or at least 
ook at me.’ 

Dorothea looked round her, but 
doubtfully, and with an expression 
of fear. 
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‘Dorothea, said Ida (in answer 
to that look), ‘you frighten me; 
you are as white as that broken 
alabaster. Why do you sit so still, 
staring at it; and who destroyed 
the figure ? 

‘J did! answered Dorothea, break- 
ing her long silence with a startling 
ery; ‘J did. I tell you I tore it 
down from the wall and threw it 
from me, and shattered it all to bits, 
because my prayer for peace was not - 
and could not be answered. Oh! 
the last—the last is gone: the only 
friend of my terrible, of my eternal 
solitude.’ 

A deep compassion moved Ida, so 
that she almost feared to speak, for 
she knew that speech, though 
kindly meant, too often aggravates 
the misery it is addressed to. Do- 
rothea felt the virtue of her silence ; 
her better nature was touched; 
and, placing on the table beside 
her the severed pieces of the Re- 
deemer’s image, she wept for awhile 
in tranquil grief and then moved 
towards Ida and linked her arms 
round her, and kissed her repeat- 
edly, and with increasing emotion. 
Her trouble now flowed rapidly in 
words— 

‘Oh, Ida! hear what I have 
thought, what I have believed. I 
tell you it seemed to me that I was 
judged and lost ; that prayer, that 
hope, that God was shut out from 
me. You see then, you understand 
what I thought. I thought I was 
in hell. Do not, Ida, do not look 
startled ; do not hide your face, for 
by seeing it I take comfort. Ida, 
Ida! I have not forgotten it. You 
tried to save me long ago ; and I re- 
jected you. You alone spoke the 
merciful words of warning, and 
now you come (though I would not 
then listen to you), with your dear 
face and voice—now you come to 
me, and I feel there may be still 
something like love left for me ;— 
no, not love, for the poisonous 
word has sucked my life, my soul 
away ; and I dare not ever speak it 
again—but kindness: I think I see 
kindness in you. 

‘ Listen, and do not interrupt me. 
I have a fear, a fear worse than all 
the rest, growing inmy mind. Let 
metellitnow whileI can, and answer 
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me with the truth, if you know it. 
This fear, I say, this fear is Florian 
Geier. Why do you shake your 
head? Why is your face clouded? 
Can you not feel for such a 
fear? I tell you I know my father, 
and because I know him, and be- 
cause of some words he spoke in 
his fit of passion (oh, Ida, how he 
has frightened me, and how cruel 
he can be), I believe that he will 

ress & marriage—a marriage so 

orrible to my imagination, that 
the pains of death, and of hell 
after death, could show me no- 
thing worse ; for I hate that man. 
Yes, I say hate ; hate him for my 
own blind folly when I thought I 
loved him ; hate him for the pangs 
1 have endured ; despise him for 
being deceived. His drawling voice, 
his creeping step, the smell of 
smoke that hangs about him, oh, 
I shudder at it all! Yes, I shudder 
when I think of him? 

‘Silence, Dorothea, lest your 
words should be an offence to God. 
Be quiet ; and if you can, be just. 
Hatred is a great sin, and you have 
no need forfear. Thisman is gone 
for ever.’ 

A change came over Dorothea’s 
aspect, and she laid hold of Ida 
with shivering hands while she 
questioned. 

‘How do you mean gone for 
ever ? but she dared not put the 
word that she heard sounding in 
her heart—dead, ‘ How is he gone? 

‘Why, so that he will not come 
back. I have seen him; he is de- 
termined, and he has said so to 
your father. His mind is well 
made up.” 

‘Ah! cried Dorothea, wringing 
her hands, ‘I see, I see; I un- 
derstand you now too well. I have, 
then, been offered to him by my 
father, my cold, cruel father, and 
I have been rejected, cast off, dis- 
regarded, despised, reviled, and by 
the slave that worshipped me. I 
cannot live and think it.’ 

‘Stop, Dorothea, it is not so. 
Florian Geier has neither reviled 
nor despised you; and if I have 
sometimes wondered at the admira- 
tion you once expressed for him, 
and at the enthusiasm you once 
felt, let me tell you that the noble 
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thoughts I have found in his heart 
have justified it now. Before he 
left Badheim he came to see me; 
he came with such a sorry, blank 
face, with such a sad, slow step, his 
eyes were so red and swollen, that 
my spiritssank when [looked at him, 
But he wished to speak to me, and 
it was on your account. He wished 
me to go to you, to remain always 
your friend, to tell you that he 
should cherish the recollection of 
his first meeting with you, and not 
of this terrible parting. He thought 
how much you must suffer, and he 
was anxious that you should be 
comforted.’ 

‘Oh, say no more,’ cried Doro- 
thea ; ‘I cannot bear a word more. 
I tell you, leave me alone.’ 

Ida finding this poor creature 
so unable at present to endure 
the voice of truth, and so difficult 
to cope with, might have been dis- 

osed to comply with this request, 

ut for an incident which awakened 
fresh feelings of pity. The servant 
Caroline entered the room with a 

arcel, which was addressed to 

orothea ; and when it was opened, 
it was found to contain a collection 
of small notes, addressed by her on 
many different occasionsto Potolski. 
A few lines from Ernest accom- 
panied the parcel, and these were 
given to Ida to read. They ran 
thus :-— 

‘The man whose name I will 
neither write nor speak, has for- 
warded to me to-day this parcel of 
letters. I send them to you in a 
sealed packet as they came to me, 
in order that you may know posi- 
tively that I have not broken the 
seal, and that you may with your 
own hands destroy them. 

* ERNEST WERTHEIM.’ 

It was impossible to withhold 
compassion from the condition to 
which this culmination of cruelty 
and treachery on the part of the 
Pole reduced Dorothea. It was, no 
doubt, his malignant desire to 
afflict Count Ernest that impelled 
him to the act. He was incapable 
of understanding the Count’s cha- 
racter, and did not suppose it pos- 
sible that he would forbear from 
reading what his sister had writ- 
ten, Ida’s heart swelled in indig- 
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nation while she looked at those 
tokens ofan unworthy affection and 
of its bitter consequences. She 
dared not, could not, would not 
turn away from Dorothea now 
when she saw her quite struck 
down, and she remained by her 
side till evening was far advanced, 
leaving her then with a heavy heart 
to face her own troubles at home. 

These were neither few nor light, 
for Miss Conway’s prophecies were 
fulfilled. Sir Archibald, offended 
by his daughter, caressed by Ma- 
dame de Valincourt, and disap- 
pointed in his scheme for the 
future, made a proposal of marriage 
to Félicie, which was at once 
accepted, in spite of some sarcasms 
which his bitter humour indulged 
in while he offered himself and his 
estate to the young French girl. The 
irony was well paid for,and Auguste 
threw himself upon the mercy of 
Sir Archibald. He had made over 
heavy sums to the Pole just before 
his departure from Badheim, and 
ruin was impending. He must have 
immediate assistance. Sir Archi- 
bald gave it at considerable incon- 
venience to himself. He must in 
consequence live abroad and econo- 
mize for some time, and he wrote 
to Hollybrook to dismiss many of 
his old servants and to shut up the 
house. He announced his intended 
marriage to his sister with a satiri- 
cal smile, requesting her congratu- 
lations, and hoping that Ida would 
be pleased with her stepmother. 
Kitty Conway replied with a burst 
of tears, and when Ida was alone 
with her, gave way to ceaseless 
lamentations, Ida sat silent. 

‘It is your own doing,’ said Miss 
Conway, provoked by this quiet 
endurance, 

‘I have done right, said Ida; 
‘and some day, Aunt Kitty, when 
you feel happier, you will be 
kinder, and you will tell me again 
what you have often told me before, 
that a woman does wrong if she 
marries a man whom she does not 
love with her whole heart.’ 

‘But you ought to have loved 
Harry with your whole heart,’ re- 
plied Aunt Kitty. 

Ida made no answer. Suffering 
had done her service, and she had 
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become capable of forbearance. 
Happy for her that it was so, for 
she had now much to bear, and 
she had no friend to turn to but 
her conscience. How often in the 
day the recollection came with a 
sigh that Harry was gone. 

Sir Archibald vented his anger 
against her in small acts of spiteful 
tyranny, and one of these was a 
strict prohibition against any visits 
to the Countess Dorothea. If his 
daughter could herself approve of 
the company of abandoned women, 
he did not, he said, share that ques- 
tionable taste, and he forbade all in- 
tercourse in that quarter. Ida, with 
the recollection of Florian’s parting 
words, and with her own heart full 
of a strong compassion, found it 
hard to comply with this injunc- 
tion, but could not disobey. Sir 
Archibald saw that she was stung, 
and he was pleased, As much as 
he could he made her a witness to 
his courtship of Félicie, and he 
spoke of her continually as her 
belle mére. Madame de Valincourt 
presented the nauseous dose in a 
still more unpleasant form, wrapped 
in the honey of her artificial ten- 
derness ; and ‘Félicie indulged in 
jests and laughter, remarkable for 
their bad taste and indecorum, so 
that the constant flow of Aunt 
Kitty's tears, weakened as she was 
by previous illness, was hardly to 
be wondered at. The Baron brought 
some relief at times with the gossip 
of the court, the proceedings of 
Otto’s suit, the gradual softening 
of the Grand-Duke towards Rosalie, 
old Wertheim’s management of the 
Grand-Duchess, and at last Count 
Xavier's final defeat and the esta- 
blishment of Otto Briinfel’s claims. 
He was now Count Otto of Helfen- 
stein. 

‘But ach, mein Gott! it is pity. 
Our youngCount Ernest, whoshould 
so enjoy it, looks so dull. He do 
his work brave on his outside, but 
his inside is bad ; he is trouble in 
his heart for his sister’s escapade. 
See, have brought our good 
Doctor here mit me, and he shall 
tell you more,’ 

‘1 would rather not, said the 
Doctor, in German ; ‘for there is 
nothing but pain to talk of. Too 
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well I remember the birth of that 
little girl ; the mother’s death, and 
dying prayer for the infant lying 
on her breast—the wistful, grave 
curiosity of the little Ernest (then 
five years old) when he peeped at 
the strange baby sister—the sudden 
flush of his face when I told him 
his mother was gone—his coming 
sobs, and his pretty question, 
“ What? Must I then be my sister’s 
mother?’ Ah, even then I had a 
heavy presentiment for that mo- 
therless girl, Dear little man, how 
I hugged him in my arms, and how 
closely my heart hugs him even 
now.’ 

The Doctor took out his large 
red. pocket-handkerchief, and flou- 
rished it about his eyes. That was 
a way he had when his feelings 
were touched. Ida walked away 
to the window, leant her head out 
a little way, played nervously with 
the roses that crept up the wall, 
and presently she pulled one bloom- 
ing bud away from the parental 
stem, and returning to the physi- 
cian’sside, fastened it in his button- 
hole. What secret thought im- 


pelled that little act of courtesy ? 


‘Ah! said the Doctor, glancing 
fondly down at the tender hand 
that was employed in adorning 
him, ‘see now, how smartly you 
have decked your old Doctor out. 
And what will the busy tongues 
say on the promenade? They will 
say, Look there: how the old 
physician is so gaily decorated. 
He wears a rose in his button-hole, 
and he will certainly marry again. 
You smile, Miss Ida. I am pleased 
to see a smile on lips that should 
always wear one, Farewell. I go 
to the Wertheim Haus. You are 
grave again, and I should not have 
said it; for indeed that poor 
Countess is white-faced, and her 
head droops down to earth, so that 
she looks like a dying snowdrop. 
My heart has its great fears, Fare- 
well,’ 

The Doctor’s fears were justified, 
and the next day there rose such a 
cry of lamentation from the house 
of the Wertheims as pierced even 
the hard heart of a_ profligate 
society, and silenced for a while 
the noisy gaiety of Badheim. The 
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Countess Dorothea was dead. When 
youth and beauty suddenly perish 
and pass away, as a cloud of dust 
we know not whither, wonder, 
with a sense of awe and commisera- 
tion, strikes the minds of the most 
careless spectators ; and these emo- 
tions now in varying degrees took 
possession of every inhabitant of 
the sphere from which that bright 
star fell. As the eye follows the 

uick downward way of the wan- 
dering meteor, it is strained in 
fixed attention to discover where 
and how its light is quenched and 
its course arrested. 

After the first hush of awe that 
followed the announcement of un- 
looked-for death, there arose a 
clamour of questionings. What 
had so suddenly interrupted the 
flow of that young life? There was 
something in it more than natural. 
How had she died? Grief and 
anxiety are known sometimes to 
waste the energies and dry up the 
sap of existence, but they do their 
work slowly, and but one short 
week had passed since the arrest of 
the Countess, Affliction had not 
had time to act for such an end, 
What then was her end? The 
worthy physician was the subject 
of these reiterated demands, He 
was not allowed a moment of rest ; 
he was made to turn hither and 
thither, and he answered with an 
altered countenance and confused 
speech, 

‘There was nothing supernatu- 
ral, he said; ‘nothing very won- 
derful, It was only a most un- 
happy and a fatal accident.’ The 
Countess, who had little strength 
ever to bear pain, had for a 
long time past been in the habit 
of soothing every nervous irritation 
with that oblivion which the in- 
halation of chloroform yields to the 
sufferer’s appeal. During these last 
days she had had frequent recourse 
to it, and the quantity had unfor- 
tunately been daily increased, till 
at last the dose had been overdone, 
and the proper precautions had 
been neal omitted. That was 
the great risk of all applications of 
this kind ; the patient was apt to 
forget the danger while the habit 
grew. The Countess had steeped 
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her handkerchief in the pleasant 
antidote, and had too soon lost her 
power, for the cambric had fallen 
over her face, excluding the air, 
and thus life had been destroyed. 
She had neglected the common 
anerge of having her maid with 
1er at the time. It was indeed a 
terrible event, but it was by no 
means a miraculous one, and the 
Doctor assured all his friends that 
he had in his experience known 
several similar occurrences. This 
was the story told for society to 
believe. The Graf Wertheim was 
the head of a noble house, with 
high official power,and under these 
circumstances judicial inquiry was 
suppressed. ‘The accidental death 
of the young Countess from an 
overdose of chloroform was pub- 
licly announced ; and if there were 
any who doubted the accident, the 
doubt was only suggested in a 
whisper. But while the general 
mind was thus satisfied, there was 
one heart wrung in secret by an- 
other tiding, which came as a mes- 
sage from the dead. Ida, when the 
hand was cold which wrote it, re- 
ceived a carefully sealed letter, ad- 
dressed to her by Dorothea, and 
delivered to her without suspicion 
by the servant, Caroline, at that 
very hour when her wretched mis- 
tress was giving herself up to death. 
The letter here follows, translated 
from the original German :— 
‘Ipa,—My true, my only friend, 
I have not doubted your kindness, 
and I have learned through the 
medium of Carlotta Schulz that 
your absence from me is enforced 
by your father. He is a friend of 
my father, and therefore I think it 
is no wonder. Oh, Ida! I am de- 
serted and abandoned by my kin- 
dred ; exiled and degraded. [have 
no peace and no hope. Oh! why was 
I born so feeble and so beset with in- 
dulgence? Why was the way of my 
life so perplexed by shifting emo- 
tions? Why was | driven hither 
and thither, as by baffling winds, 
while I sought in vain for rest or 
for some great idea—some fulfil- 
ment of the soul’s fervent longings 
beyond what I could reach? Do 
you know, in the midst of all these 
strivings, I had an inward mise- 
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rable sense of weakness, and I 
have spent hours of long con- 
templation and solitary prayer 
when I have trembled at the 
thought of some fearful possible un- 
known sin? Ida, do you guess what 
bitterness is in my soul, how 
heavily swelled with tears my eye- 
lids drop, so that I cannot see 
light? Do you know how one still 
enduring thought of love makes my 
grief worse? Can you believe how 
my soul turns, still turns, towards 
my, brother—to my dear brother, 
who(unlike that otherman)is noble, 
is generous—I knowit,—and he has 
desired my good, but he will never, 
never, never love me again ; he will 
never again smile in my face, he 
will never again walk with me 
through that dark forest close to 
our home, where I used to feel a 
strange delight mixed with awe; 
where I used to please him with 
my childish fancies and my childish 
fears. He will never again hold my 
hand and tenderly guard my steps. 
No, never !—I shall never hear the 
words of endearment coming from 
his lips ; never, never !—for has he 
nottold methat Iwasa blot upon the 
line of virtue which was the just 
pride of his house? Oh, Ida! he occu- 
pies the room just above me, and I 
hear him walking, walking up 
and down all through the long, long 
night. I have so yearned to thank 
him for one act of generous for- 
bearance; and I dragged myself, 
crept along nearly fainting, for lL 
am weak in my humiliation, to my 
bed-room door yesterday when he 
passed, and called his name, called 
‘Ernest !”—pierced through the 
hard wood with the sound, for I 
dared not open and look at him; 
and no answer came tome. And 
yet I know he heard me, for pre- 
sently a message came to me 
through my good Caroline to ask if 
I wanted anything? I wanted 
nothing, Ida, that he could give 
me, for I wanted his love. 

sent word then that I required 
nothing, but I asked Caroline to 
venture to give’ him my love with 
that message. Do you know, the 
shame of my position has so cast 
me down that I asked it of her 
humbly, as if she had been my mis- 
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’ tress instead of my servant? This 
poor girl cares for me still, when 
the rest do not; for she began to 
sob when I spoke to her, and even 
knelt down and repeatedly kissed 
my hand. But it is of no use ;— 
only, Ida, think of her for me, and 
I wish you may be able to take her 
into your own service when I am 
gone, 

‘I am quite tired of misery. My 
heart was made very passionate, 
and it is beating with a new desire 
—the desire for death ; pressingly 
and unceasingly it has come upon 
me. Do you know, the time is no 
longer dull, for every minute is 
full of this great longing. I have 
many thoughts, many plans, many 
contrivances to fill out the va- 
cant hours, All the ways of death 
are for ever before me, all the 
ways by which others as miserable 
as [, have made their great escape. 
How many, oh! how many—I 
wonder how many—have suflered 
like me! And some perhaps bear 


it and go on bravely, with a 
smile before the world, because 
they dare not desert some other 


life that hangs on theirs, or they 
dare not face God’s judgment. But 
I, whom you think weak—I dare 
do that, because I hope that heaven 
is not so hard—because I be- 
lieve that mercy is divine. I re- 
member that it was not the Son of 
God who cast the stones at the 
sinner. : 
‘What do you think! To-day 
Caroline told me that a young girl 
was to be buried in the village of 
Steinbach, and for the first time I 
longed to go out of doors ; that was 
because I wished to look at a 
funeral! I did go ; I satisfied the 
desire of my heart ; with envious 
greedy eyes [ saw the burying, the 
earth sprinkled over the coffin, 
—the covering up, the hiding, the 
total shutting out of the light of 
day, the shrouded quiet. With 
longing, longing eyes I looked on 
at all they did. The girl’s mother 
was sobbing, and her brother too. 
She had a brother who was weep- 
ing for her loss, and to whom her 
life (different from mine) had been 
a blessing. I went home, Ida; you 
know the way I went. You know 
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that I must pass that stream—that 
fatal stream—and that sad chapel ; 
you know what and whose voice, 
whose shape, whose promise I re- 
membered then. I came home so 
weary, so lost, so hovering between 
life and death—so deliriously 
dreaming of departure. Oh God! 
oh God!—and there before me on 
my dressing-table, just facing me 
with its promise of comfort, stood 
that phial containing the subtle 
essence, with its power to suspend 
a wretched life. My hand crept 
towards it, surrounded it, thrilled 
with a voluptuous delight at the 
mere outside touch; fondled it, 
drew it close, close, closer. But 
an interruption came. Dr. Enghel 
walked in and surprised me. This 
is positively the third time I have 
been checked with such a thought 
in my mind. “ Ah,” said he (I dis- 
tinctly remember every syllable of 
his speech), “ my dear young Coun- 
tess, you still love this resource. 
Well, well, you must be careful 
with it, though ; some fifteen drops 
sprinkled on the handkerchief cau- 
tiously inhaled, and with a due ad- 
mixture of common air to supply 
oxygen to the lungs. That is al- 
lowable for the relief of pain, but 
no larger dose—and beware of 
covering the nostrils and mouth.” 
I put the bottle down and thanked 
him eagerly for his instructions; 
thanked him with all my heart, so 
that he is well deceived, poor good 
man !—for what he gave as warning 
was the teaching that I wanted, and 
now I knew exactly how to do tt. 
Now I knew well! I was so tired, 
after he was gone I fell asleep, and 
dreamed of an impossible happi- 
ness that might make life sweet to 
me—dreamed that I sat once more 
close by my brother’s side; that 
he clasped his arm round me and 
drew me against his heart; he 
stroked my hair, as he used to do, 
with that smile of his; he pressed 
his lips on mine, and with their 
touch I woke—woke far too soon, 
for then I heard him at my door, 
He paused for a moment ; it was a 
moment of such trepidation and 
such wild hope for me. He would 
knock, he would enter, he would 
forgive—as in my dream—but no! 
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—no !—no !—he went on, passed on 
without a sign, and the silence 
all about me was worse than before. 
Oh! Iam surely dead already, or 
else living in my tomb. But thanks, 
thanks to that good Doctor, I can 
free myself. Farewell, Ida! Think 
of me—pity me, for I had not 
thought to die so young, so quite 
alone, and in such a way. 

‘Oh! will any one among you all 
think sorrowfully of me when you 
learn that I rea ily am gone from 
you for ever?—will my brother 
give one fond look to the dead re- 
mains of what he once held dear? 
—will his thoughts go back to the 
old time ? 

‘I cannot write more; my hand 
refuses it, my heart is worn out. 
Only, Ida, I give you my thanks 
for what you tried to do for me; 
for the words of counsel that 
I would not hear, and for your 
pardon afterwards, 

‘I do not, I think, rightly under- 
stand your present position with 
my brother ; but if fate should at 
last link you together, speak to 
him, my friend, speak to him with 
that tone of yours, so fnll of pity, 
and remind him that there was 
once something to love in 

‘ DOROTHEA. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Pale, uneasy, wan in aspect 
dressed in black, as suited the sac 
occasion of the day, but wearing an 
external semblance of composure, 
Ida sat with her Aunt Kitty and 
the little Antonia, when she was 
told that Doctor Enghel requested 
to see her for a few minutes alone. 
She went to him. In that small 
side apartment where she had 
sobbed out the last anguish of her 
heart’s resolve against Ernest, she 
sat by the good Doctor’s side and 
listened with suspended breath to 
what he told. 

He had been present at Doro- 
thea’s funeral; he had just returned 
from Wertheimburg, where this 
ceremony had taken place. It had 
been conducted as it should he for 
the daughter of a noble house. The 
very fear that the unbappy girl 
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might be thought to have forfeited 
all respect made the friends of the 
family the more eager to bestow it, 
The attendance had been numerous, 
and the lamentation had been 
sincere. The bier, according to the 
German custom, had been deco- 
rated with garlands of flowers, and 
one of them was of white roses 
weaved by the hands of the Grand- 
Duchess herself, and the Countess 
Rosalie had twisted a garland of 
the everlasting flower; but Ida’s 
own wreath, of the ivy and the 
yewberry, had seemed to the Doc- 
tor’s heart most touching in its 
suggestions. For the father and 
the son what a trying time it had 
been. The position of Wertheim- 
burg, out of reach of railway, 
had obliged them to fill the castle 
with their guests on the preceding 
night; and how gloomy the old 
place looked! What a melancholy 
supper that was in the Rittersaal ! 
How dark the aspect as well as the 
attire of those who sat at that long 
table flanked with the iron suits of 
those ancestral warriors to whose 
last home this young daughter of 
their line had been untimely 
gathered! How impossible it 
seemed to speak above a whisper. 
It was the kind-hearted old 
Entzberg who had broken the 
silence at last, and then it was 
with a sudden convulsion of tears. 
‘The poor Baron!’ said the Doctor. 
‘His fibre is weak as a woman’s, and 
heis subject to these quick emotions. 
And the old Count rose and left 
the room, it was too much for him, 
for he is not so hard, after all, as 
he seems. But the young Count sat 
still, went on at his work as host 
with that marble face he has worn 
of late which I do not like; moved 
stiff and slow like an automaton, 
with a vacant tearless eye, and did 
his work. But the next day there 
was a change in him—a change.’ 
‘What change? asked Ida, sud- 
denly, sobbing, unable longer to 
repress the emotions she had been 
labouring with for many hours. 
‘Why, a change like yours now, 
my dear young lady. The short 
pane prayers, and even those 
armonious hymns—swelling at 
once with sorrow and with hope, 
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appealing to the mercy of the 
Creator and the Saviour; sweet, 
solemn, sonorous, which rang 
through the chapel, that favourite 
chapel of the mother’s, all hung 
with black for the dire cata- 
strophe of her child—all this he 
bore with outward calm, I say with 
dangerous calm. I feared for the 
pressure he was putting upon him- 
self. I dreaded some violent con- 
striction of the heart, knowing, as 
I do, that the human frame is sub- 
ject to certain invariable laws 
which will operate whatever re- 
solution may be employed to 
traverse them. I therefore stood 
on one side of him, and I placed 
the Count Otto on the other. Ah, 
that poor youth; his new honours 
have come to him in the midst of 
trouble ; and it was well I did so, 
for when, as we passed into the 
burial-ground outside the chapel in 
gloomy procession, when the coffin 
was lowered into the deep pit, when 
the brother’s hand (according to 
our national custom all this was 
done, Miss Ida) had scattered the 
last handful of earth over the bier, 
at that moment, when I saw the 
long row of lighted torches carried 
before the coffin all at once extin- 
guished—cast down, quenched in 
the darkness of the maiden’s grave 
—then, with asharp, strong tremor, 
Count Ernest’s strength gave way. 
He staggered back, and flung him- 
self for support upon young Otto, 
and I could hear his low and broken 
speech. 

‘“Better so, my friend; better 
even so than as she might have 
been.” 

‘T saw, as I expected, tremblings 
of the frame succeed to this move- 
ment, and I led my young friend 
home. I have been with him ever 
since, He is ill—veryill. He is 
haunted, my dear young lady, 
strangely haunted. Wherever he 
moves he thinks he sees that shape, 
and that pale, pale face. Ah, it is 
my opinion that they should not 
have admitted him to the chamber 
of death. What use could it be to 
see that poor lifeless body? And 
the sight pursues him now. He 
sometimes thinks, too, that he 
hears her speak, Well, I will sit 
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by him all to-night. I will not 
leave him alone—no, that I will 
not. I have brought him with me 
back to Badheim to-day. I would 
not suffer him to remain at Wer- 
theimburg, and if I can prevent it 
he shall not go back there, for 
solitude might be perilous. I have 
many experiences present to my 
thought, Miss Ida—many cases 
before me, and I know well the 
first insidious approaches of a 
monomania.’ 

‘Doctor—doctor, have pity! 
What do you mean? Monomania! 
Oh, dreadful. Dead—she is dead, 
so miserably! And he—he— 
wretched, wretched, wretched. 
Why is he alone? He should 
have had a true friend near him, 
Doctor, stay by him; never leave 
him. You told me once you leved 
him so well; promise, then, that 
you will not leave him. Oh, do 
not wonder at me, dear doctor, for 
you know he was my brother's 
friend.” 

‘Ido not wonder at you, Miss 
Ida,’ replied the Doctor, gently 
stroking his beard, and speaking in 
his most soothing manner. ‘The 
young Count’s condition is enough 
to rouse compassion in any good 
heart. Well, my dear young lady, 
I am one who reflects on life as it 

asses before me like a tale that 
is told, and I ponder now how 
the little crosses of love weigh as 
nothing in the balance against a 
positive affliction. The first is a 
mere perturbation of the imagina- 
tion, the second a reality. My 
young friend, you must be aware, 

ad a little sentimental trouble to 
cope with—a fanciful trouble of the 
passionate heart, in the love of his 
friend for his betrothed. It cost 
him a struggle, no doubt, to give 
up the Countess Rosalie to the 
youth Otto; but now this idea 
1s quite erased from his mind, and 
he thinks only, I clearly see, of his 
sister, he thinks of nothing else. 
If he slumbers, he starts with her 
name on his lips, and his eyes can 
reflect no other image.’ 

Ida listened to these observations 
with strange sensations, The Doc- 
tor’s facts were wrong, but his re- 
flections were perhaps right. Her 
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heart ached. It was herself—yes, 
herself—that was the object so 
completely forgotten, and to be 
forgotten was a pain; her heart 
ached. If she had so acted that 
friendship could still remain be- 
tween them, then to both it might 
have been a comfort to exchange 
now the signs of sympathy. But 
of all that once had been, nothing 
was left. 

‘IT have feared, do you know, 
said the Doctor, rising from his 
seat, ‘that my young friend is tor- 
mented by a horrible suspicion. 
Yesterday, all white, his eyes fixed, 
his lips parted, his hair hanging 
damp over his brow, he brought 
me an open book. I knew it well, 
that book, for it had been upon 
the awful death-bed, and there I 
had seen it. It was a volume of 
Manzoni’s poems, and the “ Death 
of Ermengarda” was the page at 
which it was open. There was a 
line here underscored by a trem- 
bling woman’s hand. It was this, 
Miss Ida, it was this which seemed 
rather too significant— 


Alle incolpate cenere nessuno insultera.” 


The Doctor spoke the line slowly 
and weightily, and fixed on Ida a 
steady stare. A groan burst from 
her, and she covered her face with 
her hands. When she looked up 
again the Doctor was gone. His 
presence had been trying; his ab- 
sence seemed worse, for thought 
was very bitter. His last 
words cut deep; painfully they 
joined themselves to that terrible 
Lalor from the dead, and the 
ghostly shape that haunted Ernest 
went floating through the room. 
Ida’s own words rang again upon 
her ear. Dead, dead so mise- 
rably, and he—wretched, wretched, 
wretched. Ah! not even to that 
friendly Doctor her heart had 
dared confess its full sorrow. This 
was cruel. To know that Ernest 
was alone in his despair—that he 
might but for one hour, one fatal 
hour, have found comfort in her 
—that she had severed herself 
from him for ever—that she had cut 
away from him by her harsh re- 
sentment the one thought that 
might have had power to soothe, 
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But it was done, and regret could 
be of no avail. 

Count Otto came, and requested 
Ida to pay a visit to the Countess 
Rosalie. She went. The Coun- 
tess spoke of Ernest, and wept. 
She had been to see him, but he 
had sat silent, seeming hardly 
aware of her presence. She found 
herself without any power of con- 
solation, and she asked, for this 
reason, to see Ida; for she feared 
that some misunderstanding kept 
the Conway family away from the 
Wertheim house—away from those 
old friends in their great grief. 
The Baron had dropped to her some 
significant hints on this subject. 

‘Ah! Miss Conway, dear Miss 
Ida, if Otto and myself, if our 
affection, now crowned with joy, if 
our happiness has been raised on 
the ruins of his and of yours, we 
cannot dare, we cannot venture, to 
taste it. There can be no union 
between us yet. We must see the 
brother so dear to both more tran- 
quil first ; we must see some better 
prospect for him before we can 
think of our own future. Miss 
Conway, can you send through me 
any soothing message, any kind 
words ? 


Ida’s heart was full ; it trembled 
with doubt, and its palpitations 
shook her whole frame, even down 
to her feet, which gave way beneath 


her. Could she now, across the 
distance, through this medium 
hold out the hand that she had 
once held back? Her whole soul 
longed to do it, and yet it was 
impossible, Her father’s approach- 
ing marriage, her own altered posi- 
tion, made such an advance impos- 
sible to her pride. It might seem 
that she was wishing to escape 
the humiliations of her home, to 
leave the situation of stepdaughter 
to Félicie for that of the Countess 
of Wertheim, and that she was 
moved by the promptings of self- 
interest to alter her past decision. 
And then this offer of the Countess 
was of her own conceiving ; it was 
not a request from Ernest. No, 
it was not Ernest’s own desire ; for 
the Doctor had told her how his 
first love was obliterated from his 
mind. After a pause, only just 
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long enough to admit of the en- 
trance of these thoughts to her 
mind, Ida replied— 

‘No, Countess. I thank you 
much for your good-will, but Ihave 
no further message to Count Er- 
nest. He already knows through 
Doctor Enghel that I am_ not 
insensible. to his affliction, that 
I suffer deeply (oh, God, how 
deeply !) for his sister’s fate ; and 
this is enough—this must be all.’ 

Ida sought to speak firmly, strove 
to make the parting salutations 
with all composure; but tears 
touching in their silence, dropped 
from her eyes. The Countess, see- 
ing them, clasped her in her arms, 
and kissed her cheek ; and so the 
estrangement between them was 
over, and they wept together. 

As Ida passed out of the house, 
she met the old Count Wertheim— 
stooping, pale, altered. He looked 
in her face, and tightly pressed her 
hand, and she then called up her 
courage to speak a request which 
she had intended to write to him. 

‘Count Wertheim, in a few days 
we are to leave Badheim. My 
father’s marriage is to take place 
at Paris as soon as possible, My 
aunt and I shall. go afterwards to 
England, and live there together in 
some quiet spot—not any longer at 
Hollybrook. Count, before I go, 
I have one last wish to fulfil here. 
I wish to see Wertheimburg once 
again. I wish to visit—yes, 1 wish 
to visit your daughter’s grave.’ 

The hand that held Ida’s 
trembled. The old Count visibly 
struggled against a strong emotion, 
and his voice shook like his hand 
while he answered— 

‘Yes, go—when you will. Oh, 
God! how ill things have turned 
out. I dare not, will not think 
what other fate may be involved in 
my lost daughter's. My son, my 
son, Miss Conway. I have never 
felt my widowhood so bitterly be- 
fore. Had but his mother lived, 
oh! had she lived to comfort my 
poor boy! All his nerves are so 
strained, every sound troubles him, 
every passing movement irritates, 
He needs the soft tone of a wo- 
man’s love in his ear, and the tender 
touch of a woman’s hand. But the 
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mother lies there dead and cold by 
the side of the sister, and he is 
only suffered to see them in the 
gloomy visions of delirium.’ 

With these words the Count re- 
laxed his hold of Ida’s hand, and 
abruptly moved away. 

From this scene of deep, engross- 
ing emotion, Ida was called to one 
of frivolity, teasing and wearing to 
the spirit, but which she must 
patiently endure. It was the in- 
spection of Félicie’s trousseau. If 
Ida had ever deserved blame for 
pride and wilfulness, she had her 
punishment and her humiliation 
meted out to her now. Nothing 
could be more complete. Madame 
de Valincourt consulted her with 
affected deference on every detail, 
and frequently reminded her, in 
her most coaxing style, that her 
old home was gone from her. One 
dialogue may serve for a specimen. 

‘Ah, ma chére petite, your taste 
is so charming. Do you know, I 
think your aunt is trés méchante 
to take you away from Félicie at 
Hollybrook? You might, you know, 
have been so very useful to her.’ 

‘Do you meantocall me mamma? 
cried Félicie, with a laugh. 

‘She will be mother and I shall 
be grandmother to you, said Céles- 
tine ; ‘ and between us, if you will, 
my pretty child, condescend to 
visit us at Hollybrook; we will 
undertake to find a good parti for — 
you. You shall be well established, 
and after you Antonia.’ 

‘How can you talk to Ida in that 
way ? said Sir Archibald. ‘ Do you 
not see how her modesty is shocked, 
how her colour rises? Do you not 
know, madame, that she and Aunt 
Kitty mean to settle down in the 
state of single blessedness for ever, 
in the perfect virtue and charity 
of spinsters, at a watering-place, 
and to set up as amateur Sisters of 
Mercy? Antonia, too, is to be 
brought up as one of the sister- 
hood.’ 

Aunt Kitty, with Antonia on her 
lap, was shedding quiet tears in a 
far-off corner. 

In three days they were all to 
leave Badheim ; and now Ida re- 
quested Eugénie to accompany her 
to Wertheimburg. Doctor Enghel 
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lent her his carriage for the occa- 
sion, At Gernsdorf they halted to 
refresh the horses, and Ida paid a 
last visit to the little school. There 
still was the fair, pale teacher. 
Under the impulse of a feeling 
of respect for the Count, she 
wore a mourning suit. She had 
been present at Dorothea’s burial: 
her fine voice had swelled the 
funereal hymns. She spoke low of 
this event. She said she could 
never forget the young Count’s 
face. She begged to see Ida again 
for a few minutes on her journey 
back. 

With what sharp sensations of 
pain Ida drove once again over the 
old paved court up to that ancient 
portico of the castle where Aunt 
Kitty used to stand and watch! 
How deep, how awful a gloom, how 
frightful a stillness seemed to in- 
vest the place! It was not old Karl, 
the steward, who admitted her; it 
was one of the inferior domestics, 
and she missed the familiar face. 
She made haste through the silent 
garden on towards the chapel, 
Eugénie following her with anxious 
steps. Although the sun had not 
yet gone down, the interior of this 
house of prayer was dim, obscure 
with the black hangings in which 
it was now dressed. The sense of 
gloom was so heavy in passing 

through its narrow darkness, that 
" it seemed a relief to enter upon the 
open burial-ground—to enter there 
even where youth and beauty lay 
in corruption, self-destroyed. Ida 
thought of the last letter, and 
shuddered. She thought of Doro- 
thea’s fondness for herself, and she 
wept. She thought of Dorothea’s 
brother, and she stood stunned and 
unable to move. 

‘Come on, my dear young lady, 
said Eugénie; ‘there I see the 
grave new made, next to the Coun- 
tess Theodora’s. Come on.’ 

She led her forward. A fair ash- 
tree cast its leafy shadow over 
the spot. Ida advanced and leant 
against its stem for support, and 
now her eyes fell upon the tomb, 
A garden was destined to bloom 
there ; already a few rose-trees 
were planted round, and they had 
dropped some of their leaves down 
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upon the monumental stone. The 
adjacent grave, the mother’s, was 
half hidden by the flowers that 
grew about it, shedding their per- 
fumes and some of their blossoms 
over the daughter’s burial-place ; 
and thus the maternal care, ra- 
vished from the child at the hour 
of birth, seemed lovingly to seek 
her now in death. A mass of black 
cloud, thunder charged, gathered 
overhead, and looked like a pro- 
longation of the funereal hangings 
of the chapel. The air was hot, 
thick, and oppressive, and the 
sound of nantes far off but dis- 
tinct, rolled with a long echo among 
the bordering mountains. A deep 
gloom overspread the whole place. 
Through this darkness Ida now for 
the first time discerned a figure 
leaning over the grave. What a 
fiery flash of recognition went then 
through her soul—how intense for 
an instant was the glow—how 
rapid the ignition! and what 
a cold annihilation followed 
it. Surely all the faculties were 
torn asunder, shivered with that 
stroke; for she heard the sound 
of the voice she loved, and 
had no longing to reply ; heard it 
as in a vague, uncertain dream, or 
as in a play that was being acted 
before her, and in which she had 
no part. She stood silent there, 
and listened, and looked. Ernest, 
more changed even than the doctor's 
account had told, with the dark- 
ness of the coming storm over his 
face, was there. He was making 
no stern effort now; he was, as he 
believed, alone (except for the pre- 
sence of old Karl, the steward, the 
familiar friend of his childhood, 
who had followed his steps), and 
the passion of his heart made itself 
way. He had been prostrate in 
the long grass—he had been lying 
with his facetothe earth. He rose 
upon his knees, and his pale lips 
prayed ; but the comfort that is 
sometimes granted to prayer was 
not yielded now to his, <A heavy 
tempest of grief shook his frame. 
With deep-drawn sighs, with broken 
ejaculations, with low-sounding 
groans, he laboured with his sorrow, 
as all the air about him struggled 
in fitful blasts, in strange gaspings 
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through the neighbouring forest, in 
rolling murmurs among the hills, 
with some great impending catas- 
trophe. 

‘Oh! why, he cried, ‘ why—why 
should J pray here? Let agony be 
dumb. How shall J be ever heard 
who did not listen to her? The 
brother knew the sister’s ery, and 
would not answer, Great God! I 
heard her,’ 

The overcharged soul, that had 
borne its load too long in silence, 
relieved itself thus in spasmodic 
utterances. He was aware of Karl’s 
presence (though not of Ida’s), and 
yet he was not addressing himself 
to Karl. His anguish madea pause; 
but presently, its force gathering 
itself up, found speech again— 

‘She is dead—dead in her misery 
—dead, HadI—oh ! had I watched 
over her as I should, I might have 
saved her; but I followed my own 
way, with my selfish thoughts ; 
ready I was, not to save, but to 
punish. Karl, Karl Karl! come 
here ; come—come close to me; I 
will not be alone. Do you hear 
me, Karl? 

‘My dear young master, my be- 
loved, my own dear boy—Count 
Ernest, I am here now by your 
side; take my hand and come 
away with me from this sad place.’ 

Ida, seeing herself recognised 
by the steward as he came near, 
signed to him to keep silence, 
and drew Eugénie with her closer 
in against the ash-tree, and within 
its deepest shade. Ernest replied— 

‘Yes, it is sad, Karl, sad, 
that she should lie there, cold 
and lost—she, so young, so dear! 
Ah! do you remember how we led 
her, the little lovely child, through 
that great forest, and how she ever 
clung to me with her tottering steps. 
I used to hold her up then, to help 
her on, to lift her out of all her 
little troubles ; but now—how is it 
now? Where was the brother’s 
hand when grievous death laid hold 
of her ? 

‘Come away, my beloved, my 
dear master, come away; these 
thoughts will not do.’ 

It seemed that Ernest did not 
hear him, for he continued without 
pause— 
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‘Death, death, bitter death!— 
was there none then near her? 
Was there no kind word, no pity- 
ing eye ;—how did we come to be 
divided—we, the only children of 
our lost mother? Whose hard 
hand was that, swinging the dis- 
mal bell that tolled for such a 
death? Oh, she is gone!—my sis- 
ter, my sister, my sister !—it is too 
late. You cannot hear my voice 
though it would answer to your ca 
now; and [I shall never hear you 
speak again. No; you cannot learn 
how sweet it would have been to 
me to kiss you once, once more. 
That morning, that very fatal morn- 
ing I thought so. God hears me, 
it is true! Yes; I was going to 
her room to seek her then, and they 
stopped me—stopped me there with 
such a word, “ Dead,”—dead in her 
misery. But not dead to me, Karl ; 
no, not to me, Still she is with 
me; in the morning, in the day, in 
the night she is there, with that 
cold face looking at me—there, 
even there, I see her across the 
grave, and I think I hear her 
pleading to me in a soft whisper. 
I go—I go.’ 

‘Count Ernest! murmured the 
old steward, in tones troubled with 
a secret awe; ‘this is only the 
whisper of the wind that’ stirs 
among the leaves of the ash-tree ; 
it is neither the voice of the living 
nor the dead.’ 

Ernest turned slowly round to 
look where the delicate branches 
swayed to and fro in the gust that 
came sweeping down from the 
mountains, and he saw Ida, 

Transfixed he stood and gazed 
upon her; and then she, fearing 
lest in that perturbed mood and 
fevered state of exaltation he 
should associate her shape with 
some supernatural _ influence, 
moved forward and spoke—gently 
sweetly, softly spoke. Pride an 
passion were subdued in that hour 
of sorrow, and she extended her 
hand while she said, ‘ Count Ernest.’ 
But not with a lover’s touch he 
grasped it; the clasp of his fingers 
was sharp and cold; it was a 
clutch rather than a pressure, and 
Ida shivered with a sick fear. 

‘Ida Conway! Ida Conway! 
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cried Ernest, ‘it is you, and you 
are sent to me; sent, I know, to 
answer a fearful question. That 
»00r, thin, wasted figure that 
follows me, could not answer when 
Tasked. But she has sent you to 
me. You who know what I seek 
to know, hear me, then! (He 
motioned to Karl to withdraw, and 
the old man complied by falling 
back behind the tree.) ‘Hear me, 
I say, Ida Conway; my sister is 
dead. Youknowhow. Sheloved you. 
Something I have heard of a letter 
left for you, but it was never shown 
to me; what did she say there? 
did she speak of coming death? was 
it the work of fate, or was it the 
work of her own hand, of her great 
despair? If you can say it was not 
so, oh! speak to me! speak, and 
take from me the doubt that is 
worse than all besides. Speak! 
speak ! speak !’ 

Ida looked on him wan and 
speechless. That was his answer, 
that awful silence, and too well he 
knewitsmeaning. His handrelaxed 
its hold, and from his stricken 
soul there rose a cry, piercing 
the thick air, sounding through 
the gloom, joining with the 
speech of the heaped-up thunder 
clouds. He fell; fell down, mea- 


suring his length out by the side 


of his sister’s grave. The old 
steward, Eugénie, and Ida hurried 
to him. The storm drew close ; its 
peals no longer rolled dull in the 
distance, but rattled sharply over- 
head, and flashes of intense light, 
at rapid intervals, showed every 
face its own terror. To all this 
strife, and to all strife, the young 
Count was insensible ; he breathed, 
but he was unconscious. Hardly 
knowing how or what they did, 
those three others dragged him 
over the burial-ground into the 
chapel ; and as they laid him out 
there by the dark altar steps, a 
vivid stream of light rushedthrough 
the chapel, a thunder-stroke, more 
mighty than all the rest, broke 
over the roof, and a crash came 
that brought Eugénie down upon 
her knees trembling in prayer, 
while the old steward, drawing Ida 
close to him in his agony, gasped 
out— 
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‘Surely such a sound might 
wake the dead! Hark! The spire 
is struck ! 

In such a scene the young Count 
woke again to life—woke to find 
Ida leaning over him, whispering 
words of comfort, supplicating in 
tender tones; praying him to live. 
And here in this dim chapel—here 
on the altar steps, mingling prayers, 
mingling tears, with holy recon- 
ciling thoughts, in the lulling of 
that great tempest, those hands 
were linked together, those hearts 
were reunited; and as the sob- 
bings of the air subsided into 
quiet, they walked forth together, 
not as Ida had once dreamed, 
hastening from the garden over the 
sunlit plains on to the high moun- 
tains in the full gladness of young 
passionate hearts, but in a 
solemn stillness, issuing from the 
house of prayer—pitying, subdued, 
chastened; with awe, reverence, and 
sorrow in their hearts, and sweet 
contrition. 


Last Worps. 


Here was a new event for Bad- 
heim ; here was a theme for wonder 
and for talk. Let the reader ima- 

ine how fast it flowed and how 
ong it continued. It is my busi- 
ness now to relate as briefly as 
possible the end of the other per- 
sonages of my story. This con- 
clusion fell heavily on Captain 
Warburton, who had persisted in 
his false hope, and he at last deter- 
mined on that exchange for a 
regiment in India which he had so 
often threatened; but before he 
went away he made up his mind 
to shake hands with Count Ernest 
and wish him well, only he after- 
wards relieved his feelings in a 
confidence to his step-mother. He 
could have given up Ida, he said, 
almost cheerfully had she chosen 
Harry Conway ; but he could not 
think well of a German marriage ; 
and a churchyard and a mourning 
chapel seemed an odd beginning. 
He expressed the same sentiment 
in nearly the same words (for his 
vocabulary was not abundant) in a 
letter to Harry. 

The Valincourts were, like many 
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other bad people, satisfied in all 
their desires; their debts were 
paid, and Sir Archibald must be- 
come their sole property. When 
he heard of his daughter’s final 
decision he shrugged his shoulders 
and sneered, but he had no objec- 
tions to urge. His marriage with 
Félicie took place at Paris as before 
intended. His generosities to Au- 
guste had greatly crippled his re- 
sources, and therefore for some 
years he found it necessary to live 
abroad. Three daughters were 
borne to him in the course of time, 
but the wished-for son was never 
sent to inherit Hollybrook. 

Emily Warburton and Kitty 
Conway lived together, and the 
little Antonia was still Miss Con- 
way’s adopted daughter, for Félicie 
by no means desired the trouble of 
her education. They were some- 
times abroad, sometimes in Eng- 
land, and frequently visited Wer- 
theimburg. Kitty tae was of 
course not the least surprised at the 
turn events had taken. She often 
said that as she sat at home at her 
embroidery with the little Antonia 
on the day of the great storm 
while Ida was away, a wonderful 

resentiment had seized her. She 

ad then felt a certain assurance 
of the unlooked-for meeting and 
reconciliation that had taken place. 
But the Baron confessed that he 
was astonished and delighted. 
Hand in hand with the Doctor, he 
came to see his adored Miss Ida. 

‘Ach, Gott! he had not felt such 
asensation since ze hounds of all 
Badheim had been inspected for 
crazy—no, not since all hounds’ 


day. 

And he had reason to feel deeply, 
for Ida’s home was the resource of 
his old age, and among the little 
blossoms of the house of Wertheim 
he found favourites who recon- 
ciled him to the loss of Arno when 


that poor shivering greyhound 
gave his last yelp and was dead 
and buried. 

Louisa, the pale teacher of the 
school at Gernsdorf, became one of 
Ida’s best friends, 

The Count and Countess of Hel- 
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fenstein were for ever welcome at 
Wertheimburg, and the jealousies 
and tremors of the past were like 
dreams gone by. But not like a 
dream was the lamentation for 
Dorothea. Her name _ between 
Ida and Ernest was cherished as 
a sacred thing breathed in awe. 
They shared their dreadful secret, 
which no other knew; and only 
the long course of time, the force 
of prayer, and the submission of a 
true piety, could soften the sharp- 
ness of that pang. 

It was after the lapse of ten 
years from the date of her marriage 
that Ida received a letter from her 
cousin Harry, telling how he had 
been to see a famous fellow, a con- 
juror from Vienna, known as the 
great Austrian wizard, who asto- 
nished all the London public by 
his sleight-of-hand; and how he 
had with wonder recognised in this 
man Casimir Potolski; though a 
scar over his brow gave him a 
singularly unpleasant expression, 
he still retained something of his 
former beauty and grace, and he 
was greatly patronized by fine 
ladies. Through repeated losses 
and repeated disgraces the Pole 
had at last sunk to this, to sink yet 
lower before his end. Ernest read 
the letter in silence. He never 
spoke of that man, nor did Ida, 
unless when the Baron, in his con- 
trite moods, forced the subject upon 
her. He generally concluded it 
with a moral reflection after his 
own manner. 

‘Ach! my so adored Countess 
Ida. Yes, 1 shall confess it is all 
my faults, for I have shut up my 
too discreet lips, in my cautions 
and my delicacies, when I should 
have talked to my young Count 
quite loud out. Mein Gott! is it 
not our gracious Heaven’s gift, best 
gift—our gift of speech—to sepa- 
rate us from poor beasts, and make 
us highest? Du Himmel! but it 
is so beastly not to speak ; and it 
is safety for us all to know all. 
Ah! mon Dieu, but I have learned 
lessons now to help my fellow-crea- 
ture, and I shall never more be 
silent, No, never, not once more! 
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CAUSES OF THE DISRUPTION OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 


HE fall or the failure of the 

American Union is the greatest 
political event of the day. It is 
far more important than the rise 
of a new, or even the revival of 
an ancient nation. The Italians 
(for example) can be hoped, at the 
best, but to be again something of 
what they were before ; they cannot 
be expected to give new lessons to 
mankind, by either their prosperity 
or even their misfortunes; the 
utmost aspirations entertained for 
them even in England, where their 
prospects are contemplated with 
something like enthusiasm, look no 
higher than imitation of our own 
time-honoured institutions. With 
the Americans, the case has been 
just the reverse. They had launched 
upon a career which wasvery largely 
new ; new in government, in origin, 
in situation, in general circum- 
stances. Now the issue of an experi- 
ment made under such conditions 
must be fraught with both a novel 
and valuable instruction, govern- 
mental and philosophical, to man- 
kind at large. And that issue is 


already before us in full complete- 


ness, Whether carried to a final esta- 
blishment or not. The Union is now 
dissolved, morally, socially, and also 
constitutionally, as we hope to 
show; and should it be ulteriorly 
restored by means of force, why, 
then, such means would really be 
extraneous to the question, as they 
might equally, in due quantity, 
transform Europe into an Union. 
The case, then, of the Americans 
is quite complete for moralizing. 
And if this case be of such con- 
sequence to social science in general, 
it must be pre-eminently pertinent 
to this country. From England 
sprung the people and institutions 
thus on trial. The American con- 
stitution was the English put in 
writing, and somewhat sania 
by a smattering of French philo- 
sophy. The people, too, were 
mainly of that Anglo-Saxon breed, 
whose gift it is to work these 
institutions successfully. The great 
Republic was thus both in its 
agents and its enginery, in people 
and in plan, a pioneer to the 


English system, sent before us by 
some happy providence as if to 
sound the route of progress. Thus 
the result is to England of a quite 
peculiar interest ; and more especi- 
ally at a juncture when she seems 
to be preparing to make a fresh 
advance in the American direction. 
As, however, the advance must at 
all events be made, it becomes 
indispensable te reconsider the 
direction; and to this end, to 
understand the principal causes 
through which it has conducted to 
the American catastrophe. 


1. To begin with the most general 
or vague of these causes, we may 
describe it as consisting in the 
rayndity of growth and the constancy 
of prosperity of the American Re- 
public, 

The special laws of nature con- 
travened by these phenomena, it 
may be somewhat difficult to indi- 
cate as yet; and hence it is that 
they are usually discarded as 
commonplace, But commonplace 
is rarely without a real foundation; 
and, in fact, these observations have 
a sound and a broad one. They 
plainly rest on both the analogy of 
general nature, and the historical 
experience of political communities. 

Throughout nature, durability is 
(other things being equal) in direct 
proportion to slowness of growth. 
Among plants, those that blossom, 
also die within the year; while the 
palm and aloe trees, that ask a 
century for their maturity, are pro- 
longed likewise in their existence 
and decline through several centu- 
ries. The fact is equally observed in 
the animal series ; and if the case of 
man should appear an exception, it 
still holds strictly with the in- 
tellect, the slow growth of which 
retards and regulates that of 
the body. Moreover, man is, 
after all, among the most longeval 
animals. In fine, it is a common 
observation of the multitude, that 
children who grow rapidly are 
doomed to early death; and the 
thing is still more true of precocity 
of intellect, though here it is less 
noted, because relatively rare. The 
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rationale of the whole may be popu- 
larly this: that duration and decline 
are an unwinding of growth, and 
therefore proportional, as an inver- 
sion of the same process. Where 
or when the growth or the forma- 
tion is rapid, the element of matter 
overwhelms that of form, and dis- 
turbs the vital forces, which fail 
outright, or remain feeble. And 
this applies pre-eminently to the 
social body, which is almost exclu- 
sively composed of force and form. 
In short, such compositions lack 
the ingredient of time, of which 
organization is but the slow 
entreasurement, 

The constancy of prosperity and 
its enervating effects are very much 
amenable to the same law and 
analysis. Such a course implies 
the absence or the deficient exer- 
cise of most of the virtues that per- 
petuate a State or nation—such as 
caution, prudence, self-control, mo- 
desty, self-knowledge, and above 
all, experience of suffering. Among 
the most pregnant of the marks of 
Christianity, was the supreme im- 
portance which it attached to hu- 
mility. But perhaps there has 
never existed on the earth a com- 
munity so destitute of all these 
qualities as the American. They 
have a certain prudence and seli- 
control, no doubt; but, as is wit- 
nessed at this moment by their 
ultra-Fabian strategy, these attri- 
butes are really but cunning and 
calculation; things of mere head 
or instinct, and not of heart or 
temper, which could alone adapt 
them for a place among the social 
agencies. There was here, then, no 
resistance to the impetus of pros- 
perity; and so the tendency of 
nature, as indicated, took its course, 
in a manner which will presently 
be stated more in detail. 

In history, as in nature, the same 
correlation between slowness of 
growth and durability is traceable. 
There is no instance on its record 
of a State or a nation of rapid for- 
mation and at the same time long 
endurance, The converse may in- 
deed not be equally true—that those 
of slow growth must be of long dura- 
tion ; for here there may be super- 
vention of the element of force or 
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accident. But the duration being 
acquired, it is a proof of the slow 
formation ; as all consequents imply 
their antecedents, though not reci- 
procally, Thus, for instance, in the 
Chinese empire, the known length 
of its duration presupposes, with 
its magnitude, as vast a period of 
growth as might satisfy or support 
the writer in the Lssays onl Re- 
views ; and hence it is, that no re- 
cord remains of that formation. 
On the other hand, in Egypt, whose 
secular growth is largely traceable, 
we find the State and even the 
nation notwithstanding to fall early; 
but to fall by extraneous and reite- 
rated violence. Intermediate be- 
tween these, in career as in locality, 
may range that line of turbulent 
and transitory empires—Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Chaldean, Medic, 
Persian ; which have risen and then 
vanished with equal celerity, and 
of which few living traces remained 
to the age of history—with the ex- 
ception of the present Persians, 
who are the native race of Iran. 
So with the medizval cycle of the 
like wild creations, by the Tartars, 
the Saracens, and even the Goths; 
not a vestige of all their kingdoms 
and empires remains for ages back ; 
and if the Turks still linger, it is 
perfectly in keeping, for the empire 
of the Turks was really formed by 
degrees, 

lf we turn to the Romans, how 
confirmatory still the contrast. 
Originating in a.hamlet, a den of 
robbers, a Riff of pirates ; thence 
expanding to the conquest of city 
after city and tribe after tribe of 
the thousand native populations ; 
attaining by this painful and mul- 
tiplying process to the confines of 
the Peninsula but after five hun- 
dred years, and then advancing 
more rapidly to the reduction of 
the known world, this great empire 
has accordingly exhibited in its 
decline a slowness no less secular 
than that of its formation, Even 
still it survives in the three great 
bases of our civilization—the lan- 
guage, the law, and the religion of 
Rome ; and a relic of the very ter- 
ritory, in the ‘patrimony of St. 
Peter.’ So its successor, Austria— 
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—having grown through several 
centuries from a duchy on the 
Danube, presents herself to-day, 
despite the conflicts of several races, 
and the oppressions of misgovern- 
ment, as baffling all predictions, 
because the prophets of her fall 
leave out of reckoning this work of 
time. To what does France owe 
her present unexampled power and 
influence, and the complete reversal 
of that national decrepitude which 
she, too, was wont some dozen years 
ago to be doomed to? Among 
other things, no doubt, to the unity 
of her race, and the pre-eminent 
organization which is its special 
faculty. But aside from all par- 
ticulars, there was a single circum- 
stance, a plain fact of history, that 
showed the folly of such hopes or 
fears. It is that France, in her 
reconstruction since the ninth or 
tenth century, and from the river 
islet of the duchy of Hugh Capet 
to the latest accessions under Louis 
XV., exhibits a formation, gradual, 
tesselated, even moral—that is to 
say, produced less by the sword 
than the pen—a social crystalli- 
zation, unrivalled elsewhere upon 
the globe. But such a structure was 
not one to go to ruin either soon or 
suddenly, by even foreign violence, 
and still less by decay. And the 
re-union of long rent Italy will 
yerre the converse of the principle. 

hat is it that makes our English 


reforms so py gradual and 
1 


so thriftily homceopathic? or that 
permits a people, while continuing, 
themselves, quite up to the middle 
in the rubbish of the dark ages, 
to disregard the heap and lecture 
Europe upon progress? It is mainly 
that this heap, as being a secular 
growth, has locally lost the greater 
part of its innate noxiousness, and 
come to serve as a sort of ballast 
that gives steadiness to the new 
spirit, and without which the latter 
would be apt to suffer shipwreck. 


2. This in fact, accordingly, is 
the next of the causes to which we 
trace the fall of the American Re- 
public. The liberative spirit of our 
English institutions, detached from 
this its ballast, deradicated from 
ats soil, and transported to a new 
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world, was the special origin of the 
Amerwans, But the spirit of liberty 
is not a spirit of foundation, but 
labours on the contrary to destroy 
all foundation ; it requires, like all 
forces, to give it efficacy, some 
resistance ; and the state of the 
Americans was absolutely without 
any. Nor can we assent to the 
dictum of De Tocqueville, that the 
Puritan religion supplied this social 
basis. The religion, like all the 
rest, and more than all the rest, 
was in this case a religion of libera- 
tion, of negation ; was indeed the 
very ‘ liberty’ that tore these people 
from the mother country. The 
anti-social spirit accordingly ap- 
peared in the memorable persecu- 
tions within even their petty colo- 
nies. Nor has it ceased to grow 
with the growth of the country, 
although reduced to modes of de- 
monstration less obnoxious. It has 
shivered its own followers into a 
thousand sects, with each its dis- 
tinct churches, and converts, and 
collections ; in short, everything to 
isolate, except a serious doctrine. 
But how should that which cannot 
hold its own parts together, be to 
other things a basis or a cement of 
union ? Accordingly, it is notorious 
that the clergy of America have 
been the fiercest instigators to the 
present rupture. Instead of stand- 
ing aloof in the attitude of media- 
tors, and reserving to society a 
refuge against faction, very many of 
them have acted as the firebrands of 
the factions ; and not content with 
the already infinite sects, have of 
late been subdividing the same 
sects into ‘churches,’ stigmatized 
as North and South, white and 
black, free and slaveholding. Could 
anything more fully evince that 
the religion has been here a mere 
tool of factious interests, not their 
controller? No; religion to be 
social must be more or less des- 
potic. Romanism may be made to 
found a civil society, as for instance 
in the organizing Jesuits of Para- 
guay; or to retard its fall, as in 
distracted Mexico. But Protes- 
tantism is a religion of freedom ; 
its privilege and pride is to break 
down such despotism ; and if you 
would distort it to found or to 
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support society, you must do as did 
in fact the mother country of the 
Americans—that is, erect a Church 
Establishment against the Puritan 
dissolution. 

The true and the sole point of 
rally and resistance possessed by 
the Americans for the foundation 
of their Republic was furnished, 
however unintentionally, by this 
country. It consisted, in the first 

lace, of the colonial guardianship, 

ut chiefly in the War of Indepen- 
dence and its issue. This it was 
that gave both basis and spring to 
the Americans. It united them 
individually through a sense of 
common danger; it united them 
colonially through the interests of 
protection ; it inflated them na- 
tionally through the glory of their 
success, and supplied them with a 
stock of self-laudation for genera- 
tions. This was of more serious 
consequence than Englishmen 
might think—although it be, in 
sooth, a very genuine inheritance, 
It was indeed the steam of the 
vessel of State. Political societies, 


being themselves moral beings, can 
be moved to great things but by 


means of moral agencies; and so 
where these are wanted, the expe- 
dient is to fabricate them. But 
with the Americans, this destitu- 
tion was complete. They were a 
people without history, without 
arts or antecedents, unless those of 
the mother country, which they 
repudiated with her government. 
Their solitary glory was the con- 
quest of their independence. This 
single exploit, with its incidents 
and principal ‘ heroes,’ served, how- 
ever, by being mouthed and modu- 
lated through all keys, long to 
leaven with some public spirit those 
men of money and materialism. 

It was aided by another descrip- 
tion of inflation. The sciences, 
arts, letters, which they had not 
of their own, the Americans set 
likewise to appropriate by manu- 
facture. The new inventions and 
ideas of Europe, and very fre- 
quently the old, were by a slight 
mystification often passed off for 
original ; the fabricators were glori- 
fied, and through them the Republic. 
The multitude of newspapers and 
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other periodicals which constitute 
the only genuine literature of the 
Americans, keep them familiar—or 
in their own expression, ‘ posted 
up’—as to even the more grave of 
the productions of foreign minds 
so far as the nomenclature an 
general results ; and these are taken 
for a consummate mastery of the 
subjects. The President himself 
has thus been able to proclaim, 
amid the gravities and cares of his 
late Message to Congress, that 
many regiments of his motley 
hosts possess, every man of them, 
or in his own phraseology, ‘ one and 
another, full practical knowledge of 
all the arts, sciences, professions, and 
whatever else, whether useful or 
elegant, is known in the whole 
world ; and there is scarcely one 
from which there could not be 
selected a president, a cabinet, a 
congress, and perhaps a court [a 
singular climax this in the Presi- 
dent of a democracy], abundantly 
competent to administerthe govern- 
ment itself.” And yet this gifted 
nation is dying for want of govern- 
ment! But Cicero tells us that 
opinio copie est inter causas incopie, 

here need, however, be no doubt 
that Mr. Lincoln well believed, in 
the manner now suggested, that he 
spoke the fair truth. Thus this 
people can imagine they have 
gained at a bound things that 
Europe has as yet attained but in 
her men of genius. 

The mental effects of this 
quackery were beyond doubt per- 
nicious. It hindered in the people 
all growth of genuine judgment, 
and in their writers or instruc- 
tors all original thinking; for 
it suppressed the process of dis- 
covery or elaboration, which is 
‘the part of Hamlet’ in all mental 
discipline. It made their litera- 
ture a sham, a shallow patch- 
work of odds and ends, and the 

ublic mind a chaos of con- 
usion and conceit. And hence 
the striking fact, that in a nation 
so populous, and with a stimu- 
lus so strong as to encourage 
those impostures, the great Repub- 
lic has not yet ‘raised’ a single 
man of intellect of even equal 
grade with those bequeathed it by 
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the colonies. It has produced no 
scholar so accomplished as Hamil- 
ton, no judge so comprehensive and 
so logical as Marshall, no states- 
man so tolerably philosophical as 
Jefferson. Even in oratory, at 
which every American ‘tries his 
hand’ (for this is a-more faithful 
expression, perhaps, than head), the 
two or three men of fair preten- 
tions—namely, Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster—should be viewed as still 
a remnant of the colonial educa- 
tion. Thus it cannot be denied 
that the systematic vaunting has 
been quite deleterious to intellec- 
tual progress. But yet we dare 
affirm that it nourished public 
spirit. The nutrition, if you will, 
was a dram and garbage diet, which 
supplied a morbid semblance of 
vitality by wild excitement. Yet it 
is wonderful how long and largely, 
when life is at stake, a people can 
subsist upon and swallow this 
coarse fare; especially if they are 
insulated from the currents of civi- 
lization, and pre-eminently if re- 
moved to the other hemisphere, 
like the Americans. 

Moreover, the illusion was long 
seconded by foreign circumstances. 
Europe had presented for the last 
half century a spectacle of moral 
and political prostration—with des- 
potism rampant and revolution 
gasping—which inspired not un- 
naturally the contempt of the 
Americans. France and Spain ap- 
peared to them as hopelessly de- 
crepid, Russia alone had, somewhat 
like themselves, a future. To Eng- 
land they yielded the grace of being 
stationary, either for the reason 
that she continued to make money, 
or because she had the honour of 
giving origin to the Americans. 
All these nations were evidently 
ages behind them ; for were they 
not still struggling for the species 
of government attained by the 
Americans, and closing the scale of 
progress? and this superiority in 
politics applied to all things. 
Hence the insolence, not merely 
popular, but even diplomatic, with 
which the great Republic was com- 
ing to treat Europe, and which 
England herself had on more than 
one occasion to brook with a more 
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or less sarcastic submission. It 
culminated fitly in the species of 
congress held some years ago in 
Belgium by American diplomatists, 
for the purpose, among others, of 
acquiring naval stations, and re- 
versing against Europe their own 
* Monroe doctrine.’ 

From that date, however, things 
have strangely altered in Europe, 
and unfortunately not in the Ame- 
rican direction. The cripples af: ve- 
said have taken up their bed and 
walked ; even a national Lazarus 
has risen from the grave. Great 
battles have been fought, great 
wars have been conducted, great 
reforms effected without or against 
democracy, and the whole Ameri- 
can programme has been turned 
upside down. Now, although the 
Americans may be the last of peoples 
at either applying principles or 
elaborating long deductions, they 
are apt and acute at comparing 
broad facts. This they have been 
doing, we may be sure, of late 
years. The great performances of 
Europe have been weighed against 
their own pretensions. The pre- 
tensions would undoubtedly be 
still clung to if challenged verbally ; 
but simply juxtaposed by unob- 
truded events, the strongest natio- 
nal illusions cannot long withstand 
reality. The ‘ bunkum’ of the Ame- 
ricans has accordingly been break- 
ing up. The self-review thus urged 
upon them silently and solemnly, 
could not be slow to showthem their 
own case in anew light. The model 
Republic was no longer on the 
stage alone, the wonder of the age, 
but appeared to be eclipsed. Its 
diplomacy abroad was without in- 
fluence or character. Its statesmen 
at home could but re-chew, for the 
thousandth time, the cud or the 
‘quid’ of local jobbing or party 
politics, while the public men of 
Europe were occupied in canvassing 
the interests of the world and the 
guidance of civilization. In fine, 
its generals could only figure in 
militia parades, or in carping at the 
strategy of those of Europe to 
tavern audiences. Those who know 
the Americans, and that boyishness 
of their rivalry which renders them 
so sensitive and saucy towards 
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Europe, can alone conceive the 
force of such a turn of reflection in 
rapidly relaxing a factitious natio- 
nality. And the dissolution marches 
all the quicker in larger masses ; 
for a people without reminiscences 
is like a tree with shallow roots, 
which, the more it is top-heavy, 
falls the readier on agitation. 


3. But then the Constitution, 
you say—that paragon of human 
polity and paper incarnation of our 
own dhoall save the State? On 
the contrary, we dare to rank i 
with the causes of its ruin, 

In fact, to speak out frankly, all 
written constitutions must be 
utterly impotent to influence social 
laws. They are a sort of hypo- 
theses adapted to given circum- 
stances falsely assumed to be all 
real, complete, and permanent. 
When the circumstances change, as 
they do of course incessantly, the 
compact is thrown off upon the 
slightest social pressure. It is only 
when this fluxion of relations and 
interests is really itself the thing 
denoted by the name (as is the 
case in England), that such instru- 
ments have any force. For the 
English constitution is like the 
Thames river, with no farther 
identity than the mere name, and 
the mud deposits. The living 
virtues of the one, and the living 
waters of the other, are changed 
from year to year, from day to day, 
from hour to hour. And _ those 
countries who would imitate the 
English constitution by merely, 
like the Americans, transfixing it 
on paper, act (as the events have 
proved) no less practically and 
wisely than if the Thames were 
weired off at both ends of its 
London transit, for the purpose of 
preserving its identity and purity. 
Such is the condition of even those 
moderate constitutions professing 
to be based on the intelligence of 
the country, as opposed, on the one 
hand, to traditional authority, and 
on the other, to the muscular cri- 
terion of numbers. 

But the latter—which composes 
the American improvement—is in 
polity, as in logic, an outright ab- 
surdity. To speak of a whole 
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people as conducting their own 
government, is the most monstrous 
case of what logicians call the 
vicious circle. Private compacts 
are possible, because they rest upon 
a Government empowered to en- 
force and to interpret them when 
requisite. But who is to interpret 
or enforce the ‘social compact? 
Evidently none, unless the parties 
themselves ; and so the parties will 
be judges and their position the 
state of nature. It is only, indeed, 
the all-embracing vastness of this 
circle that could so long dissemble 
its absurdity from serious thinkers, 
especially in the face of its prac- 
tical indefiniteness. How, for in- 
stance, fancy a reasonable limit to 
a suffrage purely popular, either as 
tosex or age? ‘The perplexity may 
be conceived when a writer like 
Mr. Mill proposes the extension of 
the suffrage to women, and is forced 
to abandon the limit as to age. 

The same philosopher, in his 
tract on Parliamentary Reform, 
tries with similar success to supple- 
ment another flaw, in this pretended 
principle of scientific government. 
He did not fail to see that its de- 
ciding by majorities committed the 
absurdity of cancelling its own 
pretensions, by denying a share 
in government ‘to any number 
short of half the voters. He pro- 
posed, then, a representation of 
minorities. But this, if we mistake 
not, were to aggravate the fallacy. 
It will be fair to cite his own pro- 
posal of the matter. ‘I am in- 
clined (says he) to think that the 
prejudice which undoubtedly exists 
in the minds of democrats against 
this principle [representation of 
minorities] arises only from their 
not having sufficiently considered 
its mode of operation. It is an 
eminently democratic principle. 
The elementary propositions of the 
democratic creed imply it as a 
corollary. Even the government 
of mere numbers requires that every 
number should tell wn proportion to 
us amount,’ 

Now we, on our part, are in- 
clined, with sincere deference, to 
think that the democratic instinct 
which revolts from this ‘ principle’ 
is far less in error than Mr, Mill 
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himself. His own arithmetical 
argument will prove it. For is it 
that the number of the minority 
does not already ‘tell in proportion 
to its amount,’ in having counter- 
vailed an equal number of the 
majority, and compelled this pro- 
gressively to take a higher level ? 
And after having cancelled its 
amount of the majority, is it to be 
brought forward to receive a second 
value? Yes, this is whet the author 
says and perhaps what he means. 
But what he really does is to pass 
off to a higher power, to shift to 
contrariety his basis of principle. 
And this new principle, which 
passes from number to ‘ proportion, 
so far from being as he describes 
it, eminently democratic, is exclu- 
sively and specifically aristocratic, 
Whence accordingly the antipathy 
of the ‘democratic prejudice.’ 

Yet Mr. Mill was also thus right 
in his proposition. He only was 
mistaken in accepting as a prin- 
ciple what merely is an instru- 
ment or sign of social truth. The 
majority does not decide by quan- 
tity or sum ; its virtue and vitality 
are pressed into the difference. To 
counteract this difference again by 
the minority, would be to make a 
double emplor of the same elements. 
What should be thought of the 
accountant who, in balancing his 
books and finding a loss upon the 
whole of his transactions, should 
return to the particular items of 
profit and bring them again for- 
ward to the credit of this title? 
And how did Mr. Mill forget the 
theory of average, on which he so 
intelligently lectured even La 

ace 4 

The explanation doubtless is, 
that it is difficult for even thinkers 
not to yield to the predominant 
ideas of the day. Of this nature is 
the notion of political or popular 
rights; at least, with most men of 
liberality, like Mr. Mill. And the 
pervasiveness of the opinion proves 
the thing must have some basis, 
It has, in fact, a basis in reality and 
truth ; but it is not a basis of doc- 
trine, but of utility. The democratic 
principle is useful for destruction, 
for breaking down resistance to 
due reform and progression, It 
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is also important as a sanction 
and a sign; a sign of the current 
state of feeling of the people, 
which constitutes the subjective 
factor of statesmanship ; a sanc- 
tion, as the physical force of the 
nation. But from the very nature 
of both these special functions, the 
government by number can neither 
found nor guide ; for these things 
consist, not in destruction, but in 
construction. The confusion of 
these antagonists is the illusion 
upon the subject. And as great 
truths or errors can be yet im- 
pressed on nations but by means 
of examples and the magnitude of 
catastrophes, to ruin this revolu- 
tionary fallacy of the age was pro- 
bably a destiny of the American 
Republic, and at all events will be 
its best service to social progress. 
The Americans alone have pushed 
the error to its consequences, prac- 
tically, blindly, without a doubt as 
without obstacle. Its broadest con- 
tradictions are enthroned in the 
constitution—of which that be- 
tween the article which recognises 
slavery and the preamble ranting 
on the ‘Rights of Man,’ is no 
unfair sample. The thing appears 
in the late discussions on the ‘right 
of secession? and, as usual, with 
the utmost unconsciousness of the 
disputants. The statesmen of the 
North disavow this new right, on 
the ground that it is not to be 
found in the constitution. ‘They 
cannot see it; ’tis not in the bond.’ 
But if it be not im it, it is because 
it is under it, or constitutes the 
very foundation of the instrument. 
On the other hand, the presidential 
champion of the new Confederacy, 
instead of simply referring to this 
obvious implication, goes into a 
long history of the preliminaries 
of the compact, in order to evince 
that it must contain this proto- 
col. Thus the South was obliged 
to base the right which was thus 
claimed, in the quality of proviso, 
on opposition to the main principle 
—whereas it was its direct and its 
spontaneous consequence ; for in a 
constitution where all comes from 
below, whatsoever is not given in 
the most explicit terms, and with 
circumstantial limits, must remain 
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behind of course. To shirk this 
consequence, which was not urged, 
the North, on the contrary, were 
driven to appeal for a negation of 
the claim, from the letter and even 
from the spirit of the constitution, 
to something extraneous in the 
nature of the social system; for 
since the citizens are to each State 
as the States were to the Union, it 
was argued, and justly, that the 
‘right of secession’ must needs be 
incompatible with the existence of 
society. This in fact was the 
reductio ad absurdum of a consti- 
tution which assumed to found 
society upon popular will. And it 
was also duly marked by the 
further self-contradiction, that a 
large part of those citizens were 
constituted such upon a formal 
recognition of this right of seces- 
sion! For the emigrants from 
Europe, made American citizens, 
had been of course ‘ seceders’ from 
their several communities, 

The Northern President returns to 
the charge in his late War Message 
with characteristic @ propos. ‘Our 
States,’ says he, ‘ have neither more 
nor less power than ‘that reserved 
to them in the Union by the Con- 
stitution’ (7.¢., of the Union). Now 
this is utterly preposterous. As 
well might he have said that the 
several citizens have neither more 
nor less power—of breathing, eat- 
ing, sleeping—than is ‘reserved’ to 
them in that instrument. He builds 
from the roof downwards. But 
his reason is still an advance upon 
the principle, namely, ‘no one of 
them having ever been a State out 
of the Union.’ But so again with 
the sovereign citizens who have 
been born within the Union, and 
should therefore depend on it for 
even their natural faculties. More- 
over, if the Union thus preceded 
the States, can Mr. Lincoln tell us 
what it then was a wnion of? What 
meant the motto of the ‘stars and 
stripes ’—é pluribus unum? Should 
not the Northern wording have 
been plures ab uno? But in this 
case, the South and its several 
secessionists would be, we see, cor- 
recting the national motto accord- 
ing to the reading or reasoning of 
their adversary. We do not con- 


descend to disputation of the physi- 
cal facts, as to when the several 
States may have acceded to the 
‘Union.’ As to the after pledges 
or ‘express plighting of faith,’ that 
‘the Union should be perpetual, 
and which Mr. Lincoln has the 
diplomatic innocence of thinking 
to be ‘most conclusive,’ this is the 
condition of every compact, con- 
stitution, or other public treaty 
entered into since politics began, 
without really being understood to 
hold a day longer than the inte- 
rest, good pleasure, or opportunity 
of either party. 

The President strategically closes 
with the following clincher: ‘If all 
the States save one should assert 
the power to drive that one out of 
the Union, it is presumed the whole 
class of seceder politicians would 
at once deny the power, and de- 
nounce the act as the greatest out- 
rage upon State rights. But suppose 
that precisely the same act, instead 
of being called driving the one out, 
should be called the seceding of 
the others from that one, it would 
be exactly what the seceders mean 
to do, &e.’ No, it would not be 
the same, but, again, the very. con- 
trary; and to interchange the 
‘calling’ would but aggravate the 
nonsense, The ‘seceder politicians’ 
withdraw by their own will; the 
State to be expelled would, by the 
very terms, of course be forced 
against this sovereign principle of 
its title. But what seems still 
more strange than this feeble and 
flat confusion, is that the writer 
should have overlooked the bur- 
lesque of the argument, and its 
susceptibility of being turned quite 
against him. Suppose the ‘single 
State’ instead of being the expelled 
were to adhere alone to the old 
Constitution, while the thirty-three 
others desired to ‘secede,’ would 
Mr. Lincoln insist that this ‘lone 
star’ was still the Union, and 
entitled to subdue the whole galaxy 
toitsown will? Yes, his argument 
and principle would carry him to 
no other conclusion. 

We do not, be it noted, mean to 
advocate the South, whose position 
and pleadings may be pushed to 
equal absurdity. The object here in 
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view is something higher than both 
together—the solution of a great 
problem in the march of social 
science. And such a preference 
would doubtless be approved by 
Mr. Lincoln, who proclaims that 
he and his ‘section’ are going to 
war ‘for the whole world.’ It is 
certainly already, some cynic may 
suggest, a profound moral result to 
see the Americans turned Quixotes ; 
much larger than our own transi- 
tion, in the Crimean war, from the 
vulgar ‘British interests’ to the 
‘interests of civilization.’ But the 
Americans would serve as well, 
perhaps, both the world and them- 
selves, by not pushing their self- 
sacrifice beyond this moral sphere ; 
and being content to teach man- 
kind, and to learn for themselves, 
that reasons are more potent in even 
the realm of politics than Mr. 
Lincoln’s ‘bullets, or even his 
* ballots.’ 

The general moral is, that these 
delinquencies of logic could not 
fail, however vast was the mass 
they had to work through, to bring 
an early ruin on the American 
Republic. 


4. A kindred and co-operative 
cause to that effect was the pre- 
dominantly legislative character of 
the governments, This, indeed, was 
a strict consequence of the nature 
of the constitution. The legislature 
is the channel through which popu- 
lar volition may operate directly 
upon public affairs. In the colla- 
teral departments—judicial and 
administrative—it encounters a 
diversion that checks and mitigates 
the virus. For these functions 
have to do with concrete interests 
and objects, and are influenced 
more or less by the ‘ logic of facts; 
the agents are, moreover, for the 
most part, trained professionally, 
and offer the additional resistance 
of the corporate spirit. In the 
legislative body there is nothing 
of all this. The members are taken 
directly from the public, with no 
particular training, and commonly 
without general training. The ser- 
vice is precarious and short at the 
best, so that there can be no time for 
a corporate cohesion. The subject- 
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matter, too, is purely abstract and 
future, and the logic is the ‘high 
priori road’ of Ay or No. Thus 
the legislature, in a representative 
commonwealth, is just the proper 
instrument of popular dictation. 
Accordingly we find it run to 
riot in America, diffusing its dele- 
terious influences in all directions— 
on the governments, the laws, the 
law-makers, the legislatures, down 
to even the people, both socially and 
mentally. Legislation, if it only 
were conducted with system, would 
be the highest instrument of pub- 
lic education ; its comprehensive, 
constant, and compulsory action 
would stamp its form and method 
on the common understanding ; it 
is, indeed, the means by which 
alone the popular mind can be ever 
brought to practice the conclusions 
of general science ; for the theory 
of legislation is, that it is an 
expression of the natural or scien- 
tific laws of society. But in pro- 
portion as it thus would be a natural 
and powerful discipline if itself 
systematic, it is, when otherwise, 
disordering. To such disorderly 
legislation may be therefore put, in 
large part, some peculiar phenomena 
of the American mind. The most 
sagacious of people in the physics 
(so to speak) of business, if they 
rise into the region of principles or 
argument, they forthwith talk like 
boys, and appear to think like 
bedlamites. Witness at thismoment 
the murmurs and the menaces 
against the legal position assumed 
by this country ; and on the other 
hand, their common faith in the 
‘ spirit-rapping’ mysteries. Not 
a book of solid reasoning, not 
to say organic method, scarcely 
even an attempt of the factitious 
kind alluded to, has ever yet 
appeared from an American author. 
he oratory is destitute of argument 
or principle. The written compo- 
sition is equally sterile, and as uni- 
form in its cast as the national 
costume is in colour. The late 
Message should be deemed no un- 
fair sample, The writer is a mem- 
ber of a learned profession, He, 
besides, is a man to whom it isa 
just pride to have arisen from the 
owest condition to the highest 
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functions in the State ; a fact that 
surely attests him to be a man of 
genius, or at least of what is so 
conceived and prized in America. 
In addition to this genius, prepa- 
ration, and position, there was also 
an occasion the most inspiring 
possible.- Let but the reader fancy 
in that position and at this crisis, 
a man like Burke, or Mirabeau, or 
even the poet Lamartine! We 
think seriously that either, in the 
place of Mr. Lincoln, would have 
done more than armies to conclude 
this hollow quarrel ; for there is no 
cordial animosity on either side— 
nothing deeper than fierce language 
and a simple ‘ business difference.’ 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lincoln’s pro- 
duction was, we saw, otherwise. 
Without principles, without senti- 
ment, without eloquence, without 
argument—if we except the money 
claim with which the pleading 
closes, and which, if the South 
should not take the hint to settle, 
they must forfeit the good will of 
gods and men, and above all of 
Englishmen—with this exception, 
which alone rescues this manifesto 
from being impertinent to both 
purpose and occasion, the lengthy 
arguings of the President exhibit 
small traces of the reasoning fa- 
culty. The composition is in mat- 
ter not ill suited with a style 
whose dignity cannot be sullied by 
such phrases and figures as ‘ bullets 
and ballots, the ‘nation’s Consti- 
tution’—‘ sugar-coated rebellion’— 
‘this great insurrection making its 
nest,’ &c, Yet this should not dis- 
parage the talented Mr. Lincoln. We 
note the message as a fair image of 
American intellect, and to justify 
as succinctly as possible our allu- 
sions to it. The mode of private 
disputation will complete this brief 
sketch. When the commonplaces 
are exhausted, with a supplement 
of ‘hard expressions, the ultimate 
refuge is the legislative ay or no. 
The usual formula is this, ‘I have 
a right to my opinion, and you have 
a right to yours; so there is an end 
of it. And an end it is conceded 
on both sides to be; without the 
slightest surmise that there might 
be ulteriorly a reason or principle 
in rerum natura to reconcile or 
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overrule the conflict of these 
entities. 

This legislative cutting of the 
knots of social business, is equally 
distracting to the people in their 
civic interests. It turns the exac- 
tions of the multitude upon the 
legislature. Thus the mass of 
Americans are politicians, election- 
eerers, in short, jobbers in some or 
other mode of ‘speculation.’ No 
doubt the ‘cash business’ may be 
less than with ourselves ; the trade 
or the traders of this species in 
America are found to be too large 
for the circulating medium, and so 
resort is had to the primitive mode 
of barter, the guid pro quo being 
either an office or a job, Any 
money transactions are usually 
with the law-makers, who are 
limited in number, and accessible 
by ‘lobbying.’ Then the lobbying 
and the jobbing react upon the 
function, and bring it in America 
into positive contempt. The dignity 
of legislator, local or even con- 
gressional, would (aside from the 
power to serve or the rare possession 
of a private fortune) rank below that 


of a greengrocer or a prosperous 


mechanic, Nor is this in contra- 
diction with that ‘respect for the 
law’ which is vaunted of Americans, 
and laudable in itself. For the 
motive really is, not respect, but 
calculation ; the knowledge of each 
citizen that, if against him in one 
conjuncture, the law may be in 
others found to favour him, or 
made to do it; for here the legisla- 
tion is so specialized and localized, 
as to be viewed instinctively as a 
species of property, and an object 
of traffic, as has been just explained. 
In fine, the multiplicity and confu- 
sion of such laws, their defective 
execution and observance by the 
Governments, their incitements to 
litigation, expenditure, and fraud— 
all these may be considered as but 
merely minor evils in the result, of 
the legislative mania of the Ameri- 
cans. 

But the abuse has something 
still worse than all this. There is 
much of the above to be found in 
our own country. For example, 
the special legislation or ‘private 
bills’ make at present a total of 
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some seventy thousand. There is 
also no semblance of a code or com- 
pilation, unlike to more than one 
of the States of America. But 
these and other points of excessive 
legislation, are remedied or largely 
restricted in England by the two- 
fold support of the judiciary and 
the executive. The permanency of 
all the minor offices in the one, and 
the irremovability of the judges in 
the other, are the two great counter 
correctors of the evil. The judici- 
ary especially is the basis of the 
Enelish polity, and at the same 
time its regulator, in so far as there 
isany. Its independence, dignity, 
authority, and learning, are as well 
the guarantees as the guides of the 
Constitution. But even this sheet- 
anchor is lost by the Americans. 
Long encroached on, it is finally 
absorbed by the legislatures. Most 
of the States of late years have 
made their judges elective, and this 
for short terms, and at pitiable 
salaries. Thus the basis of stability 
in all social bodies, the fundamental 
organs of justice and of order, are 
swept with all the rest into the 
democratic maelstrom—or, speak- 
ing without figure, the political 
market, With regard to the officials 
of the opposite description, they 
cannot well be termed a ‘ bureau- 
cracy’ in America. They have, we 
believe, always been removable at 
pleasure ; but absolutely and of 
course, there is a aad dislodg- 
ment at each advent to power of 
the opposite party; and these 
periods are wonderfully regular 
with the Americans, as if the jobs 
and offices were the centre of social 
gravity. In short, the practice is 
summed up in a notorious maxim, 
which is as well observed as perhaps 
any in the Constitution—to wit; 
that ‘To the victors belong the 
spoils.’ 

The tendency of all this—which 
flowed directly from the Constitu- 
tion, but ulteriorly proceeded, like 
this instrument itself, from the 
special cast of character and cir- 
cumstances of the Americans—the 
tendency of this universal usurpa- 
tion by ange legislatures was as 
obviously fatal as the several an- 
terior causes. 
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5. It would be needless to add 
what is a negative corollary, the 
utter destitution of all organization, 
if the clumsy complexity of the 
Transatlantic system had not passed 
with even Europeans for something 
of this kind. In reality, it was the 
American constitution—not the 
English, as Montesquieu imagined 
—that was brought from the ‘ Ger- 
man woods; it was a lineal de- 
scendant of the Germanic Confede- 
racies, with simply the despotisms 
transformed to democracies. Ac- 
cordingly, the illusion of its organic 
character appears to have been 
easily dispelled by the late events, 
when the machinery was seen to 
fall asunder by its mere weight. 
This it did through final failure of 
the factitious cohesion and the slim 
radication which were above de- 
scribed. But even such a loss 
might be insufficient to shake the 
Union, if there really existed any 
organization in either the political 
or national constitution. The 
French, for example, in their first 
Revolution, though whirled from a 
despotism to the rankest of demo- 
cracies, and stript as far as possible 
of every vestige of their ante- 
cedents, down to even the nomen- 
clature of the common calendar, 
and with also the most atrocious 
farrago of governments that ever 
drove a people to revolt and disso- 
lution, yet clung with scarce a 
thought of separation to each other, 
and proclaimed their first principle 
not the rights of individuals, but 
on the contrary, ‘the Republic one 
and indivisible The American 
democracy did nearly the reverse, 
as may be seen from the late expo- 
sition by President Davis respect- 
ing the preliminaries to formation 
of the Union. But this is just the 
contrast between the genius of 
liberty and the genius of organiza- 
tion and administration. 

6. The reader of these remarks 
has very probably been long won- 
dering—or perhaps musing some- 
thing still less flattering to the 
writer—on seeing thus far no men- 
tion, in this list of causation, of 
that mother of all evils, ‘the plague- 
spot’ of Slavery. We must, how- 
ever, own that the postponement 
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was deliberate, and for the strange 
purpose of giving to this topic a 
treatment proportioned to its real 
agency in the catastrophe, by 
merely dismissing it in a few sup- 
plemental lines. The ‘ peculiar in- 
stitution’ has really been no cause, 
but only an occasion or a pretext 
of the rupture. This part of scape- 
goat it was obviously destined to 
play, if only from the circumstance 
of the peculiarity. It furnished in 
this manner a species of standard, 
under which the growing discor- 
dances of jealousy, locality, interest, 
ambition could rally most con- 
veniently. Moreover, its constant 
agitation, like a sore kept running, 
must have naturally tended to draw 
into its channel the various peccant 
humours of the whole body politic. 
Nor was the agitation any proof of 
its importance. The thing was 


nothing more than what in England 
is called cant, and by the Ameri- 
cans more elegantly bunkum. Such 
a people must: have something 
against which to declaim, as a moral 
recreation from their oppressive 
materialism. The doctrinal topics 


had long been exhausted. There re- 
mained the refuge of the Southern 
slaveholder, who thus had the ad- 
vantages, adapted to the march of 
intellect, of being more palpable in 
body and more proximate in space, 
and of combining the darkness and 
the despotism of his predecessors. 
Add to this the recommendation, 
beyond price with the North, that 
this text seemed to obtain them 
the notice and praise of England, 
and you have the real substance of 
their sympathy with the negroes. 
Before the late events we should 
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have shrunk from a_ statement 
which then would have appeared 
quite paradoxical in this country. 
But the overtures since made upon 
the subject by the North, to induce 
the return of the South to the 
Union, must have opened the eyes 
of the most siiieeihoenie charity. 
Those who know the Americans 
are perfectly aware, that if the 
South would now consent to a com- 
promise, the concessions would be 
pushed even far beyond the statwm 

uo ante. The North has always 

espised the negroes who are free 
men among them, still more than 
the South does their enslaved 
brethren. The latter are described 
by the South and the Constitution 
as ‘ persons held to service. How 
are they designated at this moment 
by the Northern liberators, to 
whose armies and encampments 
they fly for an asylum? Why, they 
are categoried with the lowest de- 
scription of chattels, and kept for 
future compact, as ‘contraband of 
war!’ 

In conclusion, we must not be 
supposed at all to mean, that any 
issue of the present war could 
prove the ruin of the Americans ; 
on the contrary, it must prepare 
them for a new era of more solid 
greatness. But our business for 
the present was alone with the 
causes, On some future occasion 
we may treat of the conseguences— 
to America, to England, to a 
and to social progress. But let 
us first see the Americans fight ; 
and let Englishmen, as spectators, 
keep themselves prepared for any 
eccentricities of turn or termina- 


tion.* ss 
X. Y. 


* We have inserted this article not as committing ourselves to the opinions 
contained in it, but because so grave a question cannot be considered under too many 


aspects.— Ep, F. M, 
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REMINISCENCES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


HERE are now few families in 

England that are not interested 
in New Zealand, by the fact of 
some relative or friend having 
emigrated there. And even where 
this is not the case, how many a 
Paterfamilias among our struggling 
middle-class turns his thoughts, in 
the occasional breathing moments 
of the strife of his existence, with 
something more than curiosity to a 
land of which he has heard so 
much—and dreams of emigration 
thither, if not as a relief to him- 
self, yet as the means of assuring 
an honourable future to his chil- 
dren in the same social sphere in 
which they were born. Since, then, 
it is a subject which possesses a 
ready-made attraction, it may be 
that a sketch of the experiences of 
the writer, who passed eighteen 
months in the sdeae some years 
ago, will command an attention to 
which it is not intrinsically en- 
titled, 

A few common facts may first 
be stated, which often as they are 
repeated, are apt to be as often 
forgotten. The islands of New 
Zealand are about equal in size to 
Great Britain and Ireland. The 
white population, which ten years 
ago was twenty thousand, now 
exceeds seventy thousand souls. 
The Maori population, which ten 
years ago was roughly estimated 
at one hundred thousand, has been 
lately ascertained by a more accu- 
rate enumeration to fall short of 
sixty thousand. Nearly the whole 
of the Maori population is con- 
centrated in the northern island, 
and with greatest density in the 
northern part of it. This is ek- 
plained by the fact that the 
Maories, who are of kindred race 
and language to the Kanakas of the 
Society Islands, first landed, ac- 
cording to their own unvarying 
tradition—which there seems no 
reason to doubt—about four cen- 
turies ago, in canoes coming from 
the east, near the northern end of 
Eaheinomauwe, and afterwards 
pressed southwards as their in- 
creasing numbers forced them to 


extend the area whence they drew 
the means of subsistence. The 
colony is divided, under Lord Grey’s 
Act, into eight provinces, munici- 
pally independent, of which four 
—Auckland, Wellington, Hawke’s 
Bay or Napier, and Taranaki or 
New Plymouth—arein the northern 
island; and the remaining four— 
—Nelson, Marlborough, Canter- 
bury, and Otago—in the middle 
island. Only three of these pro- 
vinces—Wellington, Nelson, and 
Otago—were visited by the writer ; 
and to these only his ‘reminis- 
cences’ refer, 

I embarked at Gravesend on the 
24th of November, 184—, on board 
the ship John Wieliffe, bound to 
New Zealand. 

This ship carried the pioneers 
of the Otago settlement, the 
leaders of the new Free Church 
covenanting colony, where it was 
intended that the ‘devout ima- 
gination’ of John Knox should 
be turned into sober matter-of- 
fact, by the appropriation of a 


fixed proportion of the proceeds 


of all land-sales to the tem- 
poral refreshment and sustentation 
of the Kirk. There was a sad 
mingling of sinners among the 
saints. At least one-half of the 
passengers were English——a lawyer, 
an auctioneer, an old Indian indigo 
planter, a fisherman—and many 
others of miscellaneous callings, or 
of no calling at all, who joined the 
pious expedition undet the idea 
that there would be money to be 
made out of it, at least for the first 
year or two. 

The leader of the colony, Captain 
Cargill, an old Peninsular officer, 
was courteous and conversible with 
all. He traced his descent from 
Donald Cargill, the Cameronian, 
who was put to death by Claver- 
house or Lauderdale; and he 
gloried not a little in his ancestry. 
The Captain was great upon the 
Free Church question ; copious and 
didactic on the subject of the dis- 
tinction between Church and State 
—a distinction which, he used to 
say, an Englishman could never 
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comprehend. He is gone now.* 
Peace be with his ashes. He lived 
long enough to see the little slip 
which he had planted grown into 
a vigorous young tree, with roots 
piercing the soil everywhere, de- 
fiant henceforth of the winter's 
blasts. 

After the usual tug of war with 
the elements in the English Chan- 
nel, after pitching four days at the 
Downs, taking refuge from a fu- 
rious gale behind the Isle of Wight, 
with the cabin all afloat, lying a 
week at the Mother Bank, and nar- 
rowly escaping shipwreck on the 
Scillys, we got clear of the narrow 
seas, and felt the long roll of the 
Atlantic. The change of climate 
in a few days was something 
startling. We passed near Madeira 
and Porto Santo; within three 
miles of the lovely Palma, with its 
red-tiled houses, orange-groves, and 
snow-capped mountain; sighted 
the Peale of Teneriffe at the dis- 
tance of eighty ora hundred miles ; 
ran down without a check into the 
north-east trade ; and crossed the 
equator on the 15th of January. 

After crossing the longitude of 


the Cape, the captain of the ship, 

who was an Irishman, but a prime 

sailor, steered a good deal to the 

southward of the usual track of 

vessels bound for Australia, partly 

because he ne stronger winds 
a 


in the higher latitudes, partly from 
a hankering which he had to sail 
on the ‘great circle’ principle, by 
adhering to which some Melbourne 
ships had recently made extraordi- 
nary runs. By this course, Captain 
Daly intended to fetch well to the 
south of Desolation Island. But 
foggy weather of some days’ dura- 
tion, and perhaps the action of 
currents, caused him to miscalcu- 
late his position in some degree. 
Certain it is that on the evening of 
the 25th of February (August in 
the southern hemisphere), as we 
were going our course with the 
wind abeam, in drizzling and foggy 
weather, the distant sound of 
breakers warned us that we were 
approaching land. We immediately 
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tacked and stood off. The fog sud- 
denly lifted, and we saw that we 
had been running straight on to 
the stern, black cliffs of Kerguelen’s 
Land, at the foot of which we 
could actually see the white foam 
of the breakers. During the night 
the wind died away. At daybreak 
the land was full in view, stretch- 
ing from N.W. to N.E., at the 
distance of a few miles. The coast 
was mountainous, but clouds 
veiled the higher summits, As the 
sun rose in the sky, this cloudy 
veil broke and dispersed, disclosing 
the huge proportions of a magni- 
ficent mountain, which must have 
been at least eight thousand feet 
high. No navigator, I believe, has 
yet described it. Kerguelen, the 
Frenchman who discovered the 
island, and Captain Cook, examined 
only the northern coast ; nor could 
Sir James Ross, whose ships, the 
Erebus and Terror, were anchored 
for some weeks in Christmas Har- 
bour, materially extend their ex- 
plorations, owing to the extreme 
severity of the weather during his 
stay. He partially supplies the 
omission by means of extracts 
from a MS. with which a whaling 
captain had furnished him. These, 
however, contain no reference to 
this remarkable mountain. Its 
form was roughly conical; its upper 
mass was one bare pile of rock, 
seamed and furrowed everywhere, 
and having the cavities filled with 
ice and snow. Below this was a 
vast hollow, scooped out, as it 
were, in the face of the mountain, 
in which was heaped with wave- 
like irregularity a great glacier, 
not unlike one of those at Grindel- 
wald. To the eastward of this 
appeared the mouth of a most in- 
viting looking harbour, backed by 
low hills inland. To the west of 
the great mountain, and behind it 
was a field of snow, covering an 
smoothing over the tops of the 
lower hills, and reaching some way 
down the ravines in their sides, 
From Desolation Island we had 
a quick run to the longitude of 
New Zealand. It was stormy 


* Captain Cargill died at Otago on the 6th of last August. 
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weather when we came upon the 
coast. The mountains of Stewart’s 
Island (the southernmost of the 
three islands)loomed dimlythrough 
a mist of rain. Coasting along 
the Middle Island, we came up on 
the night of the 2oth of March 
with the latitude of Otago. In the 
morning we were becalmed off the 
land, near enough to see the surf 
breaking on the white beach, and 
almost to distinguish the individual 
trees of the virgin forests that 
clothed the hills. A wind sprang 
up in the afternoon, but it was 
from the wrong quarter. We were 
beating to windward all that after- 
noon, and all through the night. 
By sunrise we had weathered Cape 
Saunders, and were close in to the 
land. The captain was scanning 
anxiously every point that we ran 
past, trying to make out the heads 
of the harbour. At last a tiny sail 
shot out from behind a steep bluff 
that bore on our larboard bow, and 
revealed the passage that we 
sought. The whale-boat—for such 
she was—was alongside of us in 
twenty minutes. She was manned 
by two whalers and two Maori 
lads, and steered by Mr. Kettle, the 
Company’s surveyor in this part of 
New Zealand. One of the whalers 
piloted us in, and we anchored just 
inside of Tairoa’s Head, the steep 
bluff above mentioned. 

Otago habour is an inlet running 
parallel to the line of coast in a 
south-westerly direction for about 
thirteen miles. It averages two 
to three miles in width; but the 
deep-water channel is narrow and in- 
tricate, andasthe windalways blows 
right up or down, a ship must wait 
for a fair wind before she can get 
up to or leave the anchorage. The 
population at the time of our arri- 
val numbered about a hundred 
souls, grouped at three points— 
Tairoa’s Head at the mouth of the 
harbour, Koputai or Port Chalmers, 
half-way up, and Dunedin (the 
future capital) at the head. The 
anchorage is at Koputai. Dunedin 
can only be reached by boats. 

_ A strong south-wester was blow- 
ing down the harbour, so that we 
were obliged to anchor for the pre- 
sent at Tairoa’s Head. With others 
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of the passengers I went on shore. 
The beach where we landed was 
strewn with the bones of huge 
whales, and we were soon sur- 
rounded by Maori women, half- 
caste children, and mongrel curs, 
from the whaling station, I ram- 
bled away into the bush, but the 
aspect of the country was not in- 
viting. There was a lowering sky 
above, and stunted, dreary-looking 
trees rose all around. Far and 
near no sight or sound of anything 
human! One dark, unbroken forest 
climbed up the hill-tops, and came 
down to the water’s edge. I was 
not long in retracing my steps to 
the whaling settlement. 

The next day the wind changed, 
and the ship got up to the anchor- 
age at Koputai. In the afternoon 
some of the passengers, including 
myself, Provan on foot for Dunedin, 
a walk of ten ortwelve miles. The 
path was a mere surveyor’s line 
through the bush, and kept much 
inland to avoid the windings of 
the coast. After walking about 
seven miles we emerged from the 
bush into a swampy valley filled 
with flax, toi-toi, and _ti-tree 
scrub, By this time night had set 
in, and after struggling on for some 
time through the swamps, we came 
to an unanimous resolution to halt 
and find a camping place for the 
night. The spot we chose was on 
the dry bank of a murmuring 
stream; a few bushes nearly sur- 
rounded it, and formed a con- 
venient break-wind. We then tried 
to light a fire, and, raw bushmen 
as we were, we should probably 
have succeeded in making our- 
selves tolerably comfortable for the 
night, had not a ridiculous circum- 
stance prevented it. The sticks 
were damp, and while we were 
doing our utmost to blow them 
into a flame a strange cry saluted 
our ears. It sounded like ‘salt 
pork, salt pork, salt pork,’ and 
seemed to come from no great dis- 
tance. ‘It is the natives calling 
to one another, cried one of the 
party. Another, less romantically 
disposed, suggested that it was 
‘very like an owl.’ However, the 
first opinion carried the day, and it 
was agreed that it would be im- 
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orudent to light a fire, and so make 
ern to the natives our where- 
abouts! We wrapped ourselves 
in our plaids and blankets, and wet 
as we were, lay down and tried to 
sleep; an attempt in which most 
of us had but little success, for a 
frost set in before morning, and as 
we had no fire, chilled us to the 
very bones. At the earliest dawn 
we decamped, and after walking 
three or four miles, reached Dune- 
din, or at least the site of that 
Nephelo-coccygian city. We stop- 
ped to breakfast at a house about a 
mile from the beach, which had 
been put up for Captain Cargill. 
At breakfast, the strange sound 
which we had heard in the night 
was mentioned. ‘Oh, said Mr. 
L our host, ‘that must have 
been the more-pork ; it is a kind of 
owl, so named from its peculiar 
cry. The murder was out. We 


looked at one another, but said 
nothing. 

We were detained for two months 
at Otago before the whole cargo 
was landed, The delay was partly 
caused by the stormy and rainy 
weather which prevailed, but partly 


also by mismanagement. It can 
blow at Otago. In a heavy gale 
from the south-west on the 27th 
March, the stern of our larboard 
cutter, a large and heavy boat, was 
lifted by the wind clean out of the 
davit-hook, and fell into the water, 
the boat's side being stove in 
against the side of the ship. Ever 
after that the hooks were ‘ moused.’ 
During a south-wester, as the ship 
lay under the lee of the promon- 
tory of Koputai, the wind did not 
come off to us regularly, but in 
‘williwaws,’ as the whalers call 
them—that is, furious gusts which 
come whirling along over the water, 
raising a white cloud of spray, and 
with an ever-increasing roar, and 
when they reach a ship, though 
lying at anchor and without a sail 
set, sometimes force her down 
almost on her beam-ends, But the 
landing of the cargo was mis- 
managed, and this also delayed us. 
There was no recognised leader in 
the business ; conflicting plans each 
had a partial trial, and were then 
abandoned. The end of it was, 
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that cases, crates, casks, &c., were 
all lifted out of the ship’s boats on 
to the beach, and then dragged by 
main strength up the bank. 

I slept on shore in & tent during 
these two months, in a lovely 
sheltered valley which came down 
to the harbour about a quarter of 
a mile from the landing-place. 
One afternoon I walked to the top 
of the ridge of hills which rises 
behind Dunedin to the S.W., and 
obtained a view of the great Taieri 
plain. This is a level tract, ex- 
tending for fifteen miles parallel 
with the coast, from which it is 
separated by a range of hills, and 
about five miles in breadth. It is 
hemmed in on all sides by bold 
hills, the streams from which, en- 
tering the plain, are immediately 
lost in it. In truth the whole sur- 
face was, at the time when I saw 
it, one vast swamp, of a yellowish 
green colour, with the exception of 
a remarkable patch of dark pines, 
a forest island, so to speak, of about 
four hundred acres in extent, occu- 
pying the very centre of the plain. 

Midway in the length of the 
plain, on the side towards the sea, 
the waters of the swamp collect 
into one channel, and under the 
name of the Taieri river, find their 
way through a narrow rent in 
the coast range to the Pacific. 

It showered or rained for seven- 
teen days in succession, up to the 
18th May, on which day the moon 
changed, the weather cleared up, 
and the John Wicliffe sailed for 
Wellington. The 19th was a glori- 
ous day. The mountain ridges be- 
tween Otago and the Canterbury 
plains were in sight all the morn- 
ing, covered with snow. Alba- 
trosses were careering about the 
ship, and cape-pigeons traced their 
graceful circles over our wake. 
About noon a huge mass was seen 
approaching the ship on the star- 
board side ; it was a sperm whale ; 
he dived under the ship, and rose 
at a little distance on the other 
side, so as to show his enormous 
back above water; then he shot 
onward at speed, levelling down 
the waves in his passage. In the 
evening the wind shifted to the 
N.E., and soon rose to a gale; for 
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two days and three nights the good 
ship struggled through it, buffeting 
and buffeted by the angry waves, 
and scarcely able to hold her own. 
On the morfiing of the 22nd the 
wind drew round to the §.E., so 
that we could steer our course. By 
dusk next day we were within 
three miles of Wellington Heads, 
with the wind and sea setting usright 
on shore. The captain was begin- 
ning to get anxious, for he was quite 
unacquainted with the coast; but 
after firing guns and burning blue 
lights for some time, we had the 
satisfaction of hearing a hearty 
seaman’s hail, and in a minute 
after, Calder the pilot was on 
board, and the ship in his charge. 
We anchored within three hundred 
yards of the line of houses along 
the beach, which then constituted 
the greater part of the town of 
Wellington. In the morning we 


were much pleased with the ap- 
one of the town and country. 
oth, however, have been so often 
described that I shall say nothing 
about them here. 
For the first fortnight after my 
landing I was staying at the house 


of the clergyman of Wellington. 
He knew that I should be glad to 
see something of the country, and 
having a horse running out in the 
bush at Otaki, a large native settle- 
ment fifty miles up the coast, he 
proposed to me to go thither on 
foot and ride the horsedown. This 
chimed in exactly with my wishes. 
Furnished, therefore, with letters 
to the notabilities and official per- 
sons along the coast (for, be it re- 
membered, in a country where 
there are no inns, such letters serve 
as an introduction, not so much to 
‘ good society,’ as to bed and board 
—things far more indispensable), I 
left Wellington on the 5th June. 
Captain C——, of the Engineers, 
having to go to the barracks at 
Porirua, accompanied me. 

A good road has been made 
through the bush from Wellington 
to Porirua harbour, a distance of 
fifteen miles. But few houses are 
seen along this line ; in general, the 
forest hems in the road on both 
sides, and the eye wanders among 
the smooth boles of the white pines, 
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the gnarled trunks of huge ratas, 
and the hanging foliage of the 
rimu, or red pine, without piercing 
in any direction through the dense 
screen. As soon as the road reaches 
the shore of Porirua harbour, it 
suddenly stops (or rather did stop, 
for it has since been continued 
much further,) at a place named 
Jackson’s Ferry. A rough track 
from this point brought us to a 
farm belonging to a Scotchman, 
who had made a great deal of 
money by contracting to supply 
meat to the troops at Porirua and 
Pawhatanui. Here we slept; the 
next day Captain C—— left me; 
and I, the weather not being pro- 
mising, stayed at the farm. On 
the following day I set out, with a 
little Maori boy for a guide; was 
ferried across the mouth of Porirua 
harbour ; passed through the bar- 
racks at Parramatta Point, eyeing 
and eyed by a listless officer or two 
sauntering about in shell jacket ; 
thence for a mile along the beach 
to Taupo Pah, where a great chief 
lies buried ; and then we plunged 
into the Pukerua bush, under the 
dark shade of which we walked 
five miles till the path again came 
out on the beach. Here I paid off 
my little guide, and proceeded by 
myself. The day was dull, but 
across the Strait named after the 
great Northumbrian sailor, one 
caught occasional glimpses of huge 
snow-capped mountains in the 
Middle Island. It was dark before 
I reached Hurui, and I had some 
difficulty in finding the fisherman’s 
hut to which I had been directed 
by my host of the previous evening. 
As soon as I entered and had ex- 
plained my views as to accommo- 
dation, ‘ Hullo,’ said an old man, 
starting up from his seat by the 
fire ; ‘ why, if that ben’t Mr. ——!’ 
‘What! Jenkins, is that you! I 
recognised a steerage passenger on 
board the John Wicliffe, who with 
his wife and daughter had settled 
down here in the house of the 
fisherman of Hurui, who was no 
other than his own son. No one 
who has not been on a long voyage 
can understand the peculiar feeling 
which one has about people who 
have ‘ come out in the same ship.’ 
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Unless one has come to hate a ship- 
mate mortally, which is also quite 
natural and usual, this feeling con- 
stitutes a tie which in after-life is 
seldom wholly broken. I passed a 
sociable evening with these poor 
people, who did their best to make 
things comfortable. It was pleasant 
to hear with what a cheery hopeful 
spirit the old man talked, having 
evidently no fear of the workhouse 
before his eyes for his old age, but 
feeling sure that in this ‘poor 
man’s country’ comfort and ease 
would be his portion even when he 
could work no longer. 

Next day, after being put over 
the Waikanae river in a boat be- 
longing to the police station there, 
I walked on along a firm sandy 
beach towards Otaki. Smooth 
water-worn pieces of pumice-stone, 
floated down by the rivers from 
the volcanic region of the interior, 
lay strewn along the beach. At a 
point indicated by the tracks of 
horses and cattle I turned up among 
the sandhills, and found the path 
leading to the proper crossing-place 
of the Otaki river. Presently I 


met a party of sometwenty Maories, 


men, women, and children, clad in 
blankets of various colours, bare- 
footed, and carrying kits of potatoes 
on their backs. They all greeted 
me with a kind, friendly heartiness, 
Among them was a truly beautiful 
girl, bewitchingly dressed in a new 
red blanket, the folds of which she 
had disposed with matchless though 
unstudied grace, 

The last native of the party 
turned round and accompanied me 
on the way to the river, talking 
and gesticulating all the time, but 
I could not make out a word of 
what he said. At last the river 
appeared—a broad, clear, shallow 
stream, running rapidly but silently 
over a pebbly bed. There was no 
boat, and the middle of the ford 
looked rather deep ; it was evident 
why my Maori friend had attached 
himself tome. Presenting his back 
for me to mount, and holding up 
two fingers, he said interrogatively, 
‘Two hering? I nodded assent 
and mounted. He carried meacross, 
though with difficulty, and I paid 
the two shillings for my ride. I 
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walked on a little way, and lo! 
another broad sheet of swift flow- 
ing water was before me. The 
cunning native had landed me on 
an island in the middle of the river, 
and now offered for a further con- 
sideration to carry me across this 
branch also. But I was angry at 
his roguery, and exclaiming, ‘ Ka- 
hori, kahori’ (‘ No, no’), plunged in 
and waded through, the water not 
reaching quite up to my middle. 

Safe on the farther side, I stopped 
to look round me. The country 
was a paradise. For miles to the 
north and east the land was nearly 
level, richly grassed and thinly 
timbered ; gentle wooded rises suc- 
ceeded, and behind these rose a 
chain of mountains, of noble out- 
line and delicious colouring, pierced 
by the deep gorge, through which 
descended soundingly the beautiful 
river. 

A well-beaten track led from the 
river to the village. As I entered 
it, the sound of many voices came 
to my ears, from the workmen 
engaged on a large building of sin- 
gular appearance. It was the new 
Episcopalian church of Otaki. The 
design was purely Maori, both in 
conception and execution. A crowd 
of natives were at work; they 
talked and laughed freely ; and one 
would have said that there was 
little subordination among them. 
Yet still the work proceeded, for 
they were all working with a will. 
The church was of a truly original 
construction. In shape it was like 
a huge barn, with a high-pitched 
roof ; the walls were formed of 
enormous totara trees split in half 
and fixed in the ground side by 
side, the flat surfaces being turned 
inwards. One of these semi-cylin- 
drical columns was being raised 
into its place as I was passing. 
The mechanical means employed 
were most insignificant, but num- 
bers and muscular strength effected 
the object. It was interesting to 
watch the play of feature and 
working of muscle in these power- 
ful brown fellows, who toiled with 
an energy and a joyous excitement 
such as one can imagine to have 
animated a masonic brotherhood 
of the thirteenth century, but 
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seldom witnesses in the mechanical 
workman of the nineteenth. The 
inner walls of the building were 
yainted a sort of arabesque pattern, 

y no means inelegant, in red and 
white colours. 

Through the intervention of Mr. 
Williams, the resident missionary, 
the horse was caught and brought 
in on the following day. While 
waiting for it, I visited Thompson, 
or Tomahana, the son of the fa- 
mous Rauperaha, who was for 
years the terror of the white race 
in New Zealand. The old chief 
himself was at Otaki at the time 
but he was from home, and I did 
not see him. Tomahana was an 
excellent fellow. His great desire 
was to appear like a European. 
He was dressed like a settler in 
blue serge shirt, trowsers, and straw 
hat ; his face was but very slightly 
tatooed, and his English was far 
superior to the mixed and broken 
dialect—the lingua-whaler, as Capt. 
C—— used to call it—which was 
the ordinary medium of communi- 
cation between the Maori and the 
Pakeha. This was explained by 


his having visited England, a feat 
of which he was not a little proud. 


His waré was a neatly-built wooden 
house, painted within in a pattern 
nearly resembling that which I 
had seen in the church. I found 
his wife, a good-looking Maori 
woman, seated on a chair and 
dressed in the European fashion. 
Her English, however, was of the 
most meagre description. 

On my return to Wellington I 
rode, not through the Pukerua bush, 
but along the new military road, 
which turning up from the beach 
close to a hut known as ‘Scotch 
Jock’s,’ ascended the coast range 
by a well-conducted zig-zag, and 
striking the head of the Horokiwi 
valley, descended it to the north- 
ern corner of Porirua harbour, at 
Pawhatanui. The view from the 
top of the ascent was very fine. 
The bold islands of Mana and 
Kapiti, the immense stretch of 
blue sea, bounded for miles to 
the northward by the long riband- 
like strip of white sandy beach, 
the snowy mountains across the 
strait, half veiled in mist, and 
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the rolling hills in the near fore- 
ground on my right, with their 
covering of dark forest, formed a 
picture inexpressibly beautiful. At 
the head of the valley, I passed the 
spot where Lieut. Blackburn was 
shot the year before in a skirmish 
with the natives. 

The strong pah at Pawhatanui, 
belonging to Rangihaeta, Raupe- 
raha’s fighting man, had _ been 
seized the year before by our forces, 
and was now occupied by a detach- 
ment of the 58th. I stopped at 
the blacksmith’s outside the pah to 
have the horse shod, before taking 
him on the hard metalled road in 
to Wellington. During the process 
an officer happened to pass. We 
entered into conversation, and the 
result was that Capt. R——, the 
officer in command of the detach- 
ment (for he it was), invited me to 
pass the night at the pah. Mount- 
ing the hill on which it stood, we 
entered the gate. 

The strong palisade, about fifteen 
feet high, which surrounded the 
original pah, remained undisturbed ; 
but nearly the entire space within 
was now occupied by neat wooden 
huts, painted blue and shingled. 
Capt. R——, with his wife, a lieu- 
tenant, and the assistant-surgeon, 
with their wives, and an ensign, 
formed the society at the pah ; and 
a very lively and agreeable society 
it was. The ladies were all young 
and pretty, and on the best terms 
with each other, Mrs. R——, with 
her frank gaiety, being the life and 
soul of the little party. As for the 
officers, they did not, with the 
exception of Capt. R——, get 
through their time so easily. In 
fact, they were mortally bored with 
ennui. What indeed had they to 
do? The doctor, in that provok- 
ingly salubrious climate, had no 
patients to cure; and the subal- 
terns, since the Maori war was 
over, had none but routine duties 
to perform, which on detachment 
service are -usually light enough. 
There was no hunting, and no- 
thing to shoot but parrots, pigeons, 
and tuis, (The tui, or parson-bird, 
is a beautiful bird with glossy 
black plumage, and one white 
feather hanging from its neck.) 
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However, they did what they 
could; they fished and boated, 
pulled down almost daily to Para- 
matta Point, at the harbour’s 
mouth, where there was a detach- 
ment of the 65th, to compare notes 
with the major and the ensign (the 
latter of whom ingeniously con- 
trived to kill a good many hours 
while occupied in the education of 
a talking tui), and laid schemes for 
obtaining leave to go to Welling- 
ton, which was another London or 
Paris to an unfortunate subaltern 
buried in the bush at Pawhatanui. 

In October I crossed the straits 
in a small cutter belonging to my 
friend, Mr. W——, to his sheep- 
station, near Cape Campbell, de- 
signing to proceed thence, when 
an opportunity should offer, to 
Nelson. It chanced that no oppor- 
tunity for getting forward pre- 
sented itself for nearly a month, 
so that I became necessarily fami- 
liarized with the regular course of 
life at this remote station. 

Mr. W——’s was the only house 
within the compass of fifteen or 
twenty miles. It was composed 


of two similar wings, each contain- 


ing three rooms, united by a sort 
of verandah. For those days, it 
was a mansion of considerable pre- 
tensions, being built of sawn tim- 
ber, weather-boarded, painted, and 
shingled. The country for miles 
around consisted of open grassy 
hills or downs, the rock of which 
was a white limestone, containing 
flints, and singularly resembled the 
English chalk, ‘Towards Cape 
Campbell, the country gradually 
sank ; while towards the west and 
south-west, the hills rose more 
steeply and with rougher outlines 
in proportion as they approached 
the snowy chain of the Kaikoras, 
or the mountains forming the 
eastern border of the Wairau valley. 
For New Zealand, the run, owing 
probably to the porous nature of 
the rock, was but scantily wantered. 
There was, however, asmall lagoon 
near the house, and a larger one at 
a few miles’ distance, 

Just as every paddock and close 
on an English farm has its dis- 
tinguishing name, so upon my 
friend’s run, though occupied but 
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three years back, every marked 
natural feature had already re- 
ceived a name—e.g., the Hummock, 
Rams’-hill, Goats’-hill, the Bluff, 
Blind-river, &c. It is curious to 
watch this process of natural nam- 
ing while actually going on, and to 
contrast it with the system of 
artificial nomenclature inflicted 
only too liberally on new countries 
by travellers and land speculators. 
ioe much more sensible and 
expressive is ‘Rams’-hill’ than 
. Mount Smith,’ or ‘the Bluff’ than 
 Victoria-range.’ 

The fare on the station at the 
time of my visit would not have 
exactly satisfied an epicure. No 
cows had been as yet brought over, 
so we drank our tea without milk. 
There had been no time to make a 
garden, so we ate our fried mutton- 
chops without vegetables. Yeast 
was not to be had, so that ‘damper’ 
instead of bread was our staff of 
life. However, this Spartan fare 
was rendered palatable by an un- 
limited supply of pickles and sauces, 
and washed down by claret. During 
the forenoon, W—— was usually 
fully employed in the business of 
a flock-owner, superintending or 
ordering the various operations of 
counting the ewes, branding the 
lambs, separating the flock into 
subdivisions, and keeping each 
subdivision within its own terri- 
tory. In the afternoon we went 
out, sometimes with a definite 
object connected with the sheep, 
sometimes with none. W was 
a capital shot, and we seldom re- 
turned home empty-handed. The 
quantity and variety of the wild 
fowl to be met with on the run 
were something wonderful. Even 
the small Jagoon close to the house 
teemed with teal and widgeon, 
though they had become so shy 
that only by using the greatest 
caution was it possible to obtain a 
shot. Of all wild fowl that I ever 
tasted, the teal of New Zealand has 
the most delicate flavour. Grey 
ducks and Paradise ducks were 
very numerous, the former being a 
true wild duck, grey all over except 
on the breast, which is of a beau- 
tiful blue; the latter being really, 
I believe, a species of goose, with 
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magnificent plumage,reddish brown, 
white, and black. The spoonbill 
duck was rare, except in particular 
localities. Then there were plovers 
of several kinds, red bills, grey 
plovers, and ‘ earthquake birds,’ so 
named by W—— because they 
made their first appearance on the 
run after the great earthquake 
presently to be mentioned. Quail 
were numerous on the grassy 
downs; they were of a beautiful 
species, and always got up with the 
whirr of a partridge, which, though 
smaller, they much resembled in 
shape and general appearance. 

On the night of the 16th October, 
between one and two, A.M., the 
whole household was roused from 
sleep by the shock of an earthquake. 
It seemed to me in my dreams that 
a storm of wind was blowing—that 
it blew harder and harder—that it 
shook the very house—under which 
impression I] awoke, and found 
myself indeed being rocked vio- 
lently from side to side in my bed, 
like an infant in the cradle, not 
however by the powers of the air, 
but by the mysterious forces pent 
up within the breast of the earth. 
The bottles on a loft above our 
heads kept up an insane dance and 
clatter; every timber in the house 
creaked, groaned, and trembled ; 
the dogs barked; and the shepherds 
(who slept in one wing of the house, 
W and I occupying the other), 
imagining the end of the world was 
come, rushed out of the house and 
did not venture to return till day- 
light. W—and I remained in 
the house, but could sleep little for 
the remainder of the night, owing 
to constant quiverings and slight 
shakings of the earth. The sensa- 
tion produced was singular and 
awful, its chief element being the 
feeling of utter insecurity, when 
that which we familiarly think of 
as the firm and solid earth was 
thus heaving and rolling beneath 
us. 

In the morning we found that 
little or no damage had been dorie 
to the house; but outside, parti- 
cularly near the banks of streams 
and in other low situations, wide 
and deep cracks in the ground 
showed how sharp the shock had 
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been. It was not till some days 
afterwards that we learned how 
destructive the earthquake had 
been across the strait at Welling- 
ton. Every house built of brick or 
stone had been thrown down, and 
two persons had been killed by 
falling walls. It was long before 
the underground commotion was 
entirely appeased. For several days 
after the first shock slighter ones 
were felt at intervals of afew hours, 
One Sunday, six days after the 
earthquake, we walked to the top 
of the Hummock, a hill about a 
thousand feet high. Seated on the 
narrow conical summit, we gazed 
with admiration on the sublime 
appearance of the great Kaikora, 
the bold jagged outlines of whose 
enormous flanks were defined 
against a cloudless sky, while the 
front presented to us, wrapped in 
snow from top to bottom, owing to 
the cold stormy weather that had 
prevailed, glittered in the dazzling 
sunshine. While we were thus 
intent, there came ashock of earth- 
quake, and we distinctly saw the 
top of the hill on which we sat 
heave to and fro, 

On my way to Nelson, I travelled 
fifty miles up the valley of the 
Wairau. Near the mouth of the 
river I visited the scene of the 
‘Wairau massacre, where a party 
of Englishmen from Nelson was 
overpowered and butchered by the 
natives in 1843. How vain had 
been that desperate effort to turn 
back the tide! Not six years had 
passed, and already the great valley 
which had been the prize of con- 
tention was occupied from end to 
end by British farmers, Sheep and 
cattle from Nelson and Sydney 
were pouring in daily. The Wairau 
valley much resembles the Valais 
in Switzerland, but on a smaller 
scale. The mountain ranges which 
border it average from three to five 
thousand feet in height. The river, 
like the Rhone, rushes swiftly on 
between two broad white margins 
covered with the sand and débris 
which it brings down from the 
mountains ; but its waters, unlike 
the dirty white torrent of the 
glacier-fed Rhone, are pure as those 
of a mountain lake, I forded the 
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Wairau itself, and a large tributary, 
called the Branch River, flowing in 
from the eastward. In each case 
the strength of the torrent was 
such that my horse could with 
difficulty stand against it. These 
fords are very dangerous, and many 
lives have since been lost at them. 
From the character of the river it 
would be a work of great cost and 
difficulty to bridge it. 

My friend W—, at a subsequent 
period, while searching for a practi- 
cable route from the Nelson country 
to the Canterbury plains, followed 
up the Wairau for many miles 
above the point where the Nelson 
track leaves the valley, and found 
that, coming from the eastward, it 
breaks its way through the Kaikora 
range by a terrific gorge or rent in 
the mountains, above which the 
country is open, and tolerably easy 
to travel over, the whole way down 
to the sea, and southwards to the 
Canterbury Plains. 

The country round Nelson is so 
beautiful, that I shall conclude 
these sketches by attempting to 
describe its leading features. 

I approached it from the Wairau 
by the usual route, which, on 
leaving the valley of that river, 
plunges into the forest, emerging 
after ten miles into open country 
at the Motupika valley, the stream 
of which runsto Blind Bay. Ascend- 
ing a steep ridge, the road again 
descends into the upper valley of 
the Motueka, which, taking a 
curiously circuitous course, falls into 
the sea on the west side of Blind 
Bay, opposite to Nelson Harbour. 
Its valley, where the track crosses 
it, is open and grassy, but two miles 
higher up the mountains close in 
on either hand, their sides are 
clothed in a dark continuous forest, 
and the river seems to lose itself in 
the tremendous depths of the Biue 
Glen. Crossing one more ridge, 


the track descends into the Wai-iti . 


(little river) valley, and from this 

point the country gradually falls, 

and opens out all the way to Blind 
ay. 

The town of Nelson itself is 
beautifully situated, I lived there 
many months, yet the feeling of 
intense delight and esthetic satis- 
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faction in the surrounding scene 
never left me. Let the reader 
imagine himself standing on the 
Fort hill, a gentle eminence in the 
centre of the town, crowned by an 
earthwork thrown up as a place of 
refuge for the inhabitants in the 
Maori war of 1843. <A sort of tri- 
angular framework encloses the 
whole lovely scene which meets his 
eyes, one side of which is formed 
by the sea, the other two by moun- 
tain chains, One of these, stretching 
from west-south-west to north-west, 
and distant about twenty miles, 
consists of bare rocky mountains, 
of which the higher summits are 
ordinarily capped with snow. The 
Waimea plain and the valley of the 
Lower Motueka lie between him 
and this range, but they are hidden 
from sight by some low fern-clad 
hills in the foreground. Between 
him and the sea, and to his right, 
lies the little plain on which the 
town is built, hemmed in by steep 
green hills of varied and beautiful 
outline, and threaded by two 
mountain streams—the Maitai and 
the Brook-street river—which unite 
their waters in the eastern quarter 
of the town, and flow together into 
the harbour. The Maitai issues 
from a glen, of which the eye can 
partly trace the windings among 
the hills, until it seems to be 
blocked up by two lofty dome- 
shaped mountains, clothed with 
forest, which form part of the 
second range above mentioned. To 
the south of these appears the bare 
red summit of the Dun mountain, 
in which veins of copper and other 
minerals have been discovered. 
Seawards, the long inlet, protected 
by the Boulder Bank, which forms 

elson Harbour, leads on the eye 
to the placid sunny waters of 
Blind Bay—so named by Captain 
Cook, after he had sailed up it 
supposing it to be a channel 
leading to the southward, and 
had found himself brought up by 
the low shore at the mouth of the 
Waimea, . 

Such are the most prominent 
impressions left upon the writer’s 
mind by his sojourn in New Zea- 
land—one of the few countries the 
reality of whose beauties is not 
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exceeded by the report. Of its 
interior he saw but little, yet, per- 
haps, as much as most settlers have 
seen. It is much to be wished that 
the journals of the Mr. W— of 
whom mention has been made, 
may one day be given to the world, 
They would be found to contain a 
most interesting record of persever- 
ing and successful exploration, 
carried on for several years in the 
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difficult border ‘country between 
the Nelson and Canterbury settle- 
ments, by a man endowed with all 
the best qualities of a discoverer, 
in whom the keen practical sagacity 
which never lost sight of the 
economic aims with which he set 
out, was allied to the disinterested 
ardour of the true explorer, as well 
as to the liveliest feeling for natural 
beauty. 


IN THE NIGHT-WATCHES. 


FAIREST immortal, upon this shore of sorrow 
Standing with death’s sad fillet round thy brow, 

Comes there no time when thy wan Hope may borrow 

Back for a while her young, her morning glow ? 
Comes there no time, O patient soul laborious, 

When, sweet as spring and tender as thy sighs, 
Peace, slowly born, in steadfast beauty glorious, 

Stills with a touch the pulses of thine eyes ? 


Be thou but pure, O spirit, and believing— 
Holy in heart as waters ’neath the moon ; 
And shall for thee, between thy daily grieving, 
One blessed pause come certainly and soon : 
What though thy soul the passing world reminds not 
How there is life beyond the death that seems ? 
Edens, that still she seeks on earth and finds not, 
Still she creates, instinctive, in her dreams. 


31st May, 1861. 


Artuur J. Munsy. 
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CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


HE Americans have different 

tastes in literature and composi- 
tion from those which prevail in 
England, They do not admire, and 
certainly do not imitate, that mix- 
ture of polished language with 
straightforward common _ sense 
which is now our accepted type of 
good writing on political subjects. 
It may be said that this only shows 
that they are not very cultivated, 
and that they have not skill 
enough to recognise what is best. 
But the thing which they do ad- 
mire is one which in its kind is 
singularly good. They wait to see 
the salient points of a subject put 
in a consecutive, unmistakeable, 
unanswerable way. Their writing 
is in fact modelled upon their 
speaking. What tells with the best 
kind of American mob is a speech 
with very little art in it, but with 
a continuance of plain and homely 
logic. Fond as they are of bom- 
bast and rodomontade, they still 
award the palm to the speaker who 
puts into intelligible English argu- 
ments which are within the com- 


pass of ordinary minds. The pre- 
sent President had a reputation 
as a speaker long before he was 
thought of as a successor to Mr. 


Buchanan. No one thought him a 
very clever man, and still less an 
eloquent one ; but it was generally 
recognised that he meant what he 
said, and had a happy facility in 
putting his case so that every sen- 
tence led the hearer a step further 
on towards the desired end. It 
was, as his admirers described it, 
as if every sentence drove a fresh 
nail in. His Message appears to 
us to have the characteristics that 
used to mark his speeches, It is 
badly worded, and in many parts 
is not English at all. But it puts 
in a plain and forcible way the case 
of the Government. It forces on 
our attention exactly what the 
North, as represented by the Ex- 
ecutive, is doing, and has been 
doing, and purposes to do, It 
raises the real question at issue, 
and instructs the world what are 
the hopes and fears with which 
the Government enters on the 


dreadful struggle. We may be glad 
that so important a document 
should force us once for all to con- 
sider fairly the whole case of the 
Union party. We may not agree 
with the view set before us ; but 
until we know what it is, we cannot 
gain anything by determining to 
disagree with it. 

The President recounts the his- 
tory of the few months which have 
passed since the beginning of his 
Administration, and his narrative 
may be taken as setting for ever at 
rest all question as to the first 
origin of open war. The Adminis- 
tration did all that lay in its 
pane to make war impossible. It 
eft open every loophole for recon- 
ciliation. It even gave the rebels 
distinct notice that Fort Sumter 
would only be provisioned with 
the supplies necessary for the sup- 
port of the existing garrison, and 
that no military operations were 
contemplated. The South, how- 
ever, was determined on war; and 
as President Lincoln points out, 
the fate of Fort Sumter had a great 
and immediate effect. It drove 
Virginia and one or two of the 
other Border States into the arms 
of the South, and it roused the 
spirit of the North, and created a 
general and a profound determi- 
nation to support the Government 
at all hazards and at all costs, Mr. 
Lincoln, now that Congress has 
met, and the outlay both of life and 
money can be calculated on, is to 
make an effective beginning, if not 
a speedy end. His estimate cannot 
be termed inadequate, or his resolu- 
tion doubtful. He calls on the 
States still remaining in the Union 
to give him 400,000 men and 
400,000,000 dollars. The exact sum 
which the Finance Minister of his 
Cabinet asks for to meet the ex- 
penditure of the year is not quite 
so much; but it is upwards of 
£60,000,000 of English money. 
Three-fourths of this amount is to 
be provided by a loan; and as the 
credit of the States is scarcely good 
enough in Europe to raise any 
great portion of this very con- 
siderable sum, America must find 
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it. If the North really provides 
something like half a million of 
men and fifty millions of money, 
besides bearing the increase of new 
taxation, no one can deny that 
it will have done the very utmost 
that could be expected of it. That 
nothing like so great an effort was 
ever expected of it in England may 
be gathered from the much more 
respectful tone in which the North 
and the Northern statesmen are 
spoken of since it was known that 
they felt so strongly, and were 
prepared to back so stoutly the 
cause which they believe to be the 
right one. It is still, however, 
thought absurd in England that 
the North should take so much 
trouble where real success is im- 

ossible. The great interest and 
importance of the President’s Mes- 
sage lies in the clearness with 
which he explains why he thinks 
it worth while for the North to try 
at all hazards to subjugate the 
South. 

In doing this, the President finds 
it necessary to argue once more the 
question whether the seceding 
States can be said to have in any 
sense a right to secede, This can- 
not be called an idle discussion, for 
if the Confederate States are but 
exercising a legal right, the war is 
as wicked as it would be absurd. 
In order to get at a right answer 
we must distinguish between the 
senses in which this right of seces- 
sion is used. Sometimes it is used 
as the right which justified the 
Americans in quarrelling with the 
Government of George Il]. Some- 
times it is used as a right identi- 
cal with that which permits one of 
two partners to break up an ordi- 
nary trading firm. President Lin- 
coln believes himself able to show 
that no right of the latter kind 
could or ever did exist under the 
American Constitution. But the 
right of a section of a people or of 
a whole people to judge what is 
best for their own interests, is a 
very different thing. It may be 
quite right for one province of an 
empire to try to be separate from 
the rest, as, for example, it may be 
quite right in Hungary to try to 
shake off the yoke of Austria. And 
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it may be quite right for a people 
to depose their sovereign, and to 
put themselves under a new sove- 
reign, as has been done lately in 
Tuscany and Romagna. This may be 
quite right if, first, there is a good 
cause of quarrel; and secondly, if 
the attempt can be made with a 
sufficient hope of success. But it 
is also quite right for the other 
provinces of the empire, or for the 
reigning monarch, to prevent the 
change, if prevention is possible, 
No one can blame Bohemia and 
Austria-Proper for putting down 
Hungary if they can do so, and 
only place Hungary at the end in 
its legal position. It would have 
been quite right for the Duke of 
Tuscany to have stayed at Florence 
if he could. It was quite right in 
England to put down the Irish 
rebellion at the end of the last 
century. It has been said that no 
one who denies the right of the 
Romagnese to secede from the Pope 
can deny the right of the South to 
secede from the North. It is not 
necessary to deny the right; but 
we may admit that the Romagnese 
had the right to secede and annex 
themselves to Piedmont, and may 
yet allow that if they attempted to 
secede again, Victor Emmanuel 
would be quite right in preventing 
the secession. In this sense, seces- 
sion is inevitably a violation of 
existing law. Such a violation 
is sometimes justified by past facts 
wise and expedient, and in a moral 
— of view is therefore right; 

ut as opinions will differ on the 
question of its being justifiable and 
wise, those whose interest it is to 
maintain the existing law, cannot 
be pronounced morally wrong in 
trying to uphold it. The sym- 

athies of mankind will, however, 

e greatly determined by the exis- 
tence or non-existence of previous 
acts of injustice. President Lincoln 
therefore shows that the South had 
nothing to complain of. They 
were beaten by the fair vote of a 
popular election, and they would 
not accept a strictly legal and con- 
stitutional defeat. If it is said that 
they claim to be the best judges of 
what will benefit them, and that 
this is a good claim, then the 
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answer is that the North disagrees 
with them, and claims that they 
shall stay in the Union. This isa 
good claim too, Ifthe Isle of Man 
claimed to secede from England, 
on the ground that it was tired of 
belonging to a country which was 
burthened with a national debt, 
England would claim to keep it to 
its allegiance. The relative claims 
could only be settled by force, and 
this must be the end of all discus- 
sions which set out with admitting 
that no injustice has been com- 
mitted, and that the strict letter 
of the law must be broken by the 
secession. 

The North is prepared to try its 
strength, and whether this is wise, 
as well as legally and morally right, 
is one of the most difficult and 
intricate questions conceivable. 
The common arguments against the 
expediency of the war are princi- 
pally three. It is said, first, that 
the separation of the Union was an 
inevitable necessity. It is too 
large. It covers too much space, 
It is composed of elements too 
heterogeneous for a compact and 
powerful State. Secondly, the 
secession of the Slave States is said 
to be not only the loss but the 
greatest of all possible gains to the 
North. To get rid of the curse and 
guilt of slavery, to have no more 
responsibility for it, to get all the 
mercantile advantages of it without 
having to control it, or be answer- 
able for it, was the very thing of all 
others that Northerners ought to 
have prayed for from the bottom of 
their hearts. They will also hence- 
forth escape the agg of the 
domineering, insulting, intriguing 
politicians whom for so many 
years the South has sent to Washing- 
ton to govern the Union ; and to 
get rid of them opens a prospect of 
fair and free debate, of a quiet 
domestic policy, and of an honour- 
able foreign policy. Lastly, the 
war is pronounced to be necessarily 
a mistake, because success must 
lead the conquerors into even deeper 
embarrassment than failure. How, 
is it asked, can it be possible that 
a republican government, without 
a standing army, should hold in 
perpetual subjugation an enormous 
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expanse of territory and eight 
millions of free men, most of whom 
carry their lives in their hands, and 
would rather fight on any occasion 
than not? These reasons against 
the war, and especially the last, are 
so cogent, that we turn anxiously 
to see how they are met by the 
President. He tells us why, in 
spite of reasons so good, the North 
are still determined to fight, and to 
fight if possible in such a way as 
‘to make short work of it.’ 

When men come to a fixed reso- 
lution in a serious and very diffi- 
cult matter of practical life, they are 
generally guided, not by their fail- 
ing to perceive that the course they 
take is dangerous, but by their be- 
lieving that the dangers which 
they would encounter if they took 
a different course would be still 
more serious. This is the point on 
which President Lincoln dwells so 
strongly. The dangers of making 
war are great, but the dangers of 
not making it are greater. In his 
opinion, the character and the very 
existence of Republican govern- 
ment is at stake. With very great 
truth he observes that any other 
government but a Republican 
would be expected to put down the 
secession of an integral part of its 
empire, if it could. If, then, a re- 

ublic did not attempt to exercise 
its sovereignty, it would be a con- 
fession of weakness—a confession 
that for some of the greatest and 
most vital purposes of government 
Republicanism was a failure ; that 
it would do for little States, but 
not for large. England has shown 
that it can hold together an im- 
mense variety of peoples and races, 
It keeps Ireland, with an alien 
population and a hostile priest- 
hood, firmly under its rule, and it 
governs colonies and dependencies 
under every climate. We in Eng- 
land may believe that a republic 
could not do this, but we cannot 
expect that an American would 
admit it, or that if Americans 
were brought generally to believe 
it, republican institutions would 
not be in great danger. 

It must also be remembered that 
the prophets who prophesy that 
the American Union must split up 
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from the mere effects of its exces- 
sive size, are not content with the 
division of North and South. They 
see the possibility of five or more 
great States in North America, 
The Western States might, it is 
supposed, form one new nation, 
and the States of the Pacific sea- 
board another. This vision is 
viewed with great complacency in 
England, where the prospect of 
America being divided into a mul- 
titude of discordant and compara- 
tively small States is not unwel- 
come. But in America this comes 
as the death-blow to all the dreams 
of a great empire, and to all the 
pride and satisfaction which citi- 
zenship in one of the great nations 
of the world inspires. This is a 
owerful and a legitimate feeling. 
Rooms Englishman would think it 
ridiculous if a foreigner tried to 
persuade him that he would be just 
as happy if England held in the 
world the same rank as Sweden or 
Denmark. 

But this is not all. It is not 
merely that if this secession takes 
effect, the North foresees that it 
will be only one of a number of 
rival States. It fears the effect on 
itself of the neighbours which 
secession will place along its border. 
Mr. Russell’s letters have made 
clear to all the European world 
what persons acquainted with the 
country had long ago stated, that 
the South has no elements of a free 
State in it. There are no republi- 
cans in that republic. The govern- 
ing class lives in the midst of two 
enormous and very dangerous sub- 
ject classes, the blacks and _ the 
mean whites. These must be kept 
in order, or simple anarchy and the 
most frightful confusion will follow. 
The easiest way to maintain order 
will be to erect a despotism ; and 
this despotism will not be a despo- 
tism of the type known in Europe. 
It will be a despotism that, to exist, 
must pander to the worst passions 
of the governed. The numerical 
strength of the mean whites is too 
great to permit their wishes to be 
disregarded. There are two things 
they pine for—excitement, and 
money got without work. The 
despotism that governs them will 
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be asked to furnish them with 
plenty of wars, plenty of plunder, 
and plenty of slaves. The despo- 
tism that will line the borders of 
the Free States for thousands of 
miles will be a despotism of slave- 
holding marauders. What more 
dreadful neighbours could there 
be? Nor is it merely that a ma- 
rauding despotism would be a con- 
stant source of annoyance and 
danger, but it would be a most 
pernicious example close at hand, 
If we could imagine the Northern 
Union one of five States; if its 
nearest neighbour was enabled to 
carry on war and to domineer and 
bully by the concentration of forces 
which a despotism, for a time at 
least, ensures; and if it had been 
conceded, in one great and critical 
instance, that there is in republi- 
canism an inherent weakness which 
prevents its being able to carry out 
a great policy, or to keep together 
a great empire, the firmness with 
which the North at present clings 
to free institutions might give way, 
and New York might be the capi- 
tal of a fifth part of North America, 
with an Emperor instead of a Pre- 
sident at its head. No one can 
deny that this is a not improbable 
result of the secession of the 
Southern States, and no one can 
wonder that it is a result from 
which the North recoils in horror 
and dismay. 

The fate of the South itself may 
also weigh with the Government of 
the North in this anxious moment 
of doubt. If we may trust the 
reports sent to us, not only by Mr. 
Russell, but .by every traveller 
there—if we may accept the papers 
and the books of the South as 
signs of what really goes on there 
—a more wretched tyranny, a more 
miserable broken-down barbarism 
scarcely exists anywhere than in 
the worst Slave States. Perhaps 
Mexico or Bokhara might be even 
more disagreeable as places of per- 
manent residence, but it is only 
these very extreme haunts of savage 
lawlessness that can eclipse the 
horrors of a society where the un- 
bridled inso!ence of the meanest of 
idlers sets the constant tone of 
society, and imposes an iron bon- 
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dage on all thought and feeling. 
No doubt many of the planters are 
gentlemen, with high courage and 
high feeling and cultivated minds ; 
and their families, as we on this 
side of the Atlantic are aware by 
experience, are pleasanter and more 
friendly than the Northerners. But 
the planters appear to have no more 
influence for good, no more power 
of directing and elevating the 
mean whites and loafers of the 
towns and the roaming vagabonds 
of the outlying settlements, than a 
stray missionary can direct and 
elevate the population of St. Giles’s. 
Were the Southern States to con- 
tinue in the Union, there is some 
hope that gradually this state of 
things would become better. It 
may be a feeble chance, but at any 
rate the Southern mob would be 
kept from its worst excesses. It 
would be restrained from open in- 
subordination. Above all, it would 
be cut off from the African slave- 
trade, the renewal of which will be 
the first demand of the poor pro- 
prietors of the South if once they 
are the supreme arbiters of a new 
State. There is a degradation and 
a waste of great opportunities and 
resources in the picture which may 
well touch the noble feelings of 
American statesmen, and may 
nerve them to try any extremity 
rather than suffer such a dismal 


chaos of lawlessness to occupy the 
soil of America. 

It may also be argued that the 
choice is not really between war 
and peace, but between a short and 
decisive one and a long and un- 


decisive one. {t is difficult to see 
how the two Confederations, jealous 
of each other, with hostile feelings 
and very divergent policies, could 
be at peace for more than the 
briefest interval. The command of 
the Mississippi and the escape of 
fugitive slaves would furnish end- 
less grounds of quarrel. It is true 
that if peace were made, one of the 
first conditions would be the free 
navigation of the Mississippi. The 
North would claim this, and the 
South would not think of resisting 
it. But the access to the sea which 
this great river gives the North is 
So very necessary to the Western 
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States,and could be so easily barred 
by the South, that every act of the 
Southern authorities that could be 
distorted by the most fervent ima- 
gination into an intention to con- 
trol the navigation, would raise a 
flame in the North. The slaves 
would be even a greater cause of 
discord. At first sight it might 
seem as if the Northern States 
would only stand to the Slave 
States in the relation that Canada 
stands now. Every one knows that 
if a slave gets across the St. Law- 
rence he is free, and there is an 
end of the matter; the slaveowner 
accepts his loss, and no peculiar 
irritation against Canada or Great 
Britain is felt, But if we look a 
little further, we shall find that 
there are very considerable differ- 
ences between the two cases. 
Canada is not a hostile State, nor 
is it really near at hand. It isa 
friendly State far off. But the 
North and South would be sepa- 
rated by a line which in many 

arts could follow no natural 

oundary,and would only be visible 
on paper. On one side of this 
visible line would be an enemy 
that would have to look on while 
he saw what a few minutes before 
had been his property parading 
comfortably about, and on the 
other side would be an enemy who 
would be very little of an American 
if he did not take care to make his 
success take the most unpleasant 
and irritating shape possible. Peace 
will be as difficult to preserve as it 
would have been in St. Juan, if, 
when General Harney landed his 
troops there, a body of British 
volunteers had been landed there 
too. 

But even if the subjugation of 
the South is desirable or is possible, 
can the Union again include the 
Slave States, and the Constitution 
once more provea working machine? 
It is, as it seems to us, much more 
difficult to see how this can be, 
than to see why, if it is possible, 
it should be sought after at any 
cost. But in order to discuss the 
point at all, we must take for 
granted that the victory of the 
North in the battle-field is com- 
plete. Half measures and a doubt- 

S 
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ful triumph would necessarily entail 
ultimate defeat. President Lincoln 
feels and acknowledges this; he 
asks for a supply of money and 
men sufficient to crush all resis- 
tance in the South. Of course he 
may be mistaken in his calculation 
of the relative strength of the 
South and North; the South may 
fight so well that anything like 
subjugation may be impossible, 
But if he is right, the North can 
and will put down all resistance in 
the South, and it will then have to 
hold a conquered country. Can 
this be done? In answering this, 
we must take into consideration 
the immense effect which the con- 
sciousness that resistance is hope- 
less produces on the mind of 
the discontented. If the South 
were once convinced that it was im- 
possible to get out of the Union, 
and that to attempt to secede again 
would be only a wanton sacrifice of 
property and life, a spirit of acqui- 
escence in an inevitable misfortune 
might begin to display itself in the 
South. The natural consequence 
would be a desire to gain power in 
the only way that would be open 
to them, and as it is a mode which 
has so long given them all they 
wanted, they might seek once more 
to control the Union by gaining 
possession of the authority of Go- 
vernment. They would not be 
like the conquered subjects of a 
conquering power that had no real 
connexion with its dependents. 
They would be once more exposed 
to a familiar temptation, and would 
be lured with the prospects of 
office. Since England succeeded 
in convincing Ireland that it was 
absolutely impossible that Ireland 
should be under a different govern- 
ment from that of England, the 
Trish have learnt to put up patiently 
with English rule, and have begun 
to seek in the arrangements of the 
English Constitution their best 
avenue to political power. In the 
same ay: the South, which can 
scarcely be more separated from 
the North than the Irish of the 
days of Emmett were from Eng- 
land, might be taught by despair, 
as Ireland has been, to take the 
readiest way of getting a fair hear- 
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ing for its wishes, and might en- 
deavour to retrieve in the Council 
Chamber what it had lost in the 
field. 

These considerations may not 
have much weight in England; 
but they are, we think, great enough 
and ample enough to account for 
the energy with which the Govern- 
ment of the North is inclined to 
prosecute the war. The exaspera- 
tion produced by the manner in 
which the South has acted, and the 
disappointment and humiliation 
which the disruption of the Union 
has caused in the breasts of men 
who seriously believed that America 
could ‘flog the world,’ may account 
for much of the temporary excite- 
ment and enthusiasm that have 
marked the North since the fall of 
Fort Sumter. But the President’s 
Message will convince any impar- 
tial man that there are serious as 
well as light reasons, and noble as 
well as paltry motives, at work in 
the breasts of those who advocate 
the policy of a war on the largest 
possible scale, As Mr. Lincoln says, 
Republicanism is on its trial, and 
is fighting for its existence; and 
honest Republicans cannot await 
the issue with indifference. 

There is so much to think of in 
the New World that we are tempted 
for a moment to forget the compli- 
cations and difficulties of the Old. 
But it is nearly as hard to say what 
is to be done with the Pope as what 
is to be done with the Southern 
States. unt Cavour some time ago 
declared that the first object of Italy 
must be to get hold, not of Venice, 
but of Rome; and Count Cavour 
was indisputably right. It is only 
by the possession of Rome as a 
capital that the provincial jealousies 
of the different Italian States can 
be allayed ; and Naples must be 
kept in a state of siege until the 
emissaries of the reaction have 
ceased to find shelter and support 
at Rome. But there is a much 
stronger reason why Italy should 
wish the Papal question settled 
than is supplied by the necessity 
of a capital or the apprehension of 
Bourbon intrigues. Italy wishes 
to retain the Pope within her terri- 
tory, and wishes that he should 
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still have authority and prestige 
enough to be accepted as the spiri- 
tual sovereign of the Catholic 
world. But, at the same time, there 
is a secular spirit pervading the in- 
stitutions of modern Italy which 
does not harmonize with the pre- 
tensions of the Papacy. The Pope 
may be a very richly-endowed 
bishop, anda bishop highly thought 
of by foreigners, but that will not 
awh his being also an Italian 
yishop if his temporal power is 
taken away from him. He will 
have to fight the fight of the Church 
against the State in Italy, and this 
is likely to be a hard fight, and a 
losing one. 

Count Cavour offered that the 
Church should be perfectly free ;, 
and there is no reason to question 
his sincerity in this offer. But there 
are certain restrictions on the free- 
dom of the Church which every 
modern State is sure to impose, 
and these restrictions would be 
very unacceptable to the Pope. 
The whole relation of the Vicar of 
Christ to the things of this world 
would be changed. He would have 
to accommodate himself to ideas 
which seem to devout Catholics a 
departure from the teaching of the 
Gospel. One of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the practical life of Rome 
has been the duty of unlimited 
almsgiving. There was to be no 
measure, no judgment, no scrutiny 
in charity. The giving away was 
a good thing in itself,and was done 
for the benefit of the giver, not of 
the receiver, This doctrine has 
been found to lead to so much tem- 
poral misery, to introduce so much 
indolence, deceit, and general po- 
verty, that Italy, like other modern 
States which attend to the secular 
welfare of their members, has in- 
terfered with the flow of indiscri- 
minate charity. One of the boldest 
acts of Cavour was the blow he 
struck at the monastic establish- 
ments of Naples; a similar measure 
was applied to the annexed Papal 
provinces, and is now to be applied 
to Rome itself and its environs 
directly they pass into the hands 
of the secular power. In this way 
the Pope will have to live in a 
changed world ; and it is this, quite 
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as much as the mere loss of power, 
which keeps him from entering 
into any compromise with Italy. 
M. Thouvenel has announced 
that the French troops shall be 
withdrawn whenever sufficient 
guarantees can be given for the 
security and independence of the 
Pope. The extreme difficulty of 
ronouncing what guarantees could 
e given, may be admitted as an 
excuse for prolonging the occupa- 
tion. The fact is, that every scheme 
for arranging the future of the 
Papacy virtually assumes that the 
Pope ought to be very thankful for . 
everything that is left him. He is 
not to be kept in as good a position 
as he is now; but he is to suffer as 
little as possible. The Pope, there- 
fore, resists every offer. He must 
lose by accepting any; so he keeps 
on the defensive, and waits to see 
what will turn up; any arrange- 
ment for his future relations with 
Italy must therefore be imposed 
on him by force. This is why 
France hangs back, and it is not 
very wonderful she should do so. 
There does not seem any reason to 
doubt that the Emperor would 
withdraw his troops if a decent 
arrangement could be devised. He 
evidently feels too sincerely with 
the revolutionary and anti-Catholic 
party not to enjoy the pleasure of 
handing Rome over to the secular 
arm, and the immense benefit he 
would have conferred on Italy, and 
the strong claim he would have won 
on her gratitude, may be set against 
the advantage he is supposed to 
derive from having a body of his 
troops entrenched in her heart. It 
is, however, difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to believe that there can be 
any intention of demanding the 
annexation of Sardinia in return 
for the liberation of Rome. France 
cannot openly take its thirty pieces 
of silver for selling its spiritual 
head. If the arrangement for the 
Pope, to be made previously to the 
retirement of the French, is one 
advantageous to the Church, as the 
French Government will of course 
declare it to be, why should the 
Italians have to pay for it? Ifit is 
avowedly disadvantageous to the 
Church, no policy could be meaner 
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or more foolish than for the Em- 
oe to sell the Pope for a new 
Mediterranean harbour. 

Probably, however, the reports 
as to the proposed annexation of 
Sardinia are not without foundation. 
The foreign policy of France is one 
which starts numberless schemes 
on the chance of some ripening to 
profit, and this tempts the agents 
of the Government to imitate, so 
that many intrigues are set on foot 
which cannot exactly be said to be 
countenanced or discountenanced 
by authority. The ministerial 
press of France has discussed the 
acquisition of Sardinia in a tone 
and with a pertinacity that cannot 
fail to produce the impression that 
the Government wishes the public 
mind to be familiarized with the 
notion that some day Cagliari may 
be a French port. The reason is 
obvious. Italy has challenged 
Austria openly, and has announced 
that it is a biding its time to 
advance to the rescue of Venetia. 
The Emperor of Austria in his turn 
has defied Hungary, has bid it do 
its worst, has quarrelled with his 
Hungarian advisers, and thrown 
himself on the support of his 
Council of State and the faithful 
provinces. No one can say how 
soon Italy and Hungary may agree 
to try their fortune in war. If war 
breaks out, is France to look on? 
If she is asked to interfere, if her 
soldiers are to storm the Quadri- 
lateral, and her debt is to be 
increased, that the Italian tricolor 
may float on the masts of St. Mark’s, 
she will want a return for her 
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investment. It is perfectly natural 
she should do so. Austria does 
not hurt or threaten her; and if 
she takes up the quarrels of Italy, 
she will want a solid equivalent. 
She cannot look for payment north 
of the Alps without preparing to 
engage in a general war, and 
Sardinia is the only thing south of 
the Alps that the Italians have to 
give her. Sardinia might not un- 
reasonably be taken as the price of 
Venice. 

But Sardinia is so situated that 
this cannot be a question between 
France and Italy only. England 
objects, and that in the most deci- 
sive way, to the acquisition by 
France of a Mediterranean station 
which Lord Nelson pronounced 
more important than any. There 
is no reason to wish that the debate 
on Sardinia in the House of Com- 
mons had not taken place. It is 
much better that there should be 
no mistake on such a subject, 
Italy cannot know too early and too 
distinctly that she cannot ask 
France to help her to recover 
Venice without at the same time 
asking France to risk a war with 
England. This will make the 
Italians wait patiently, it is to be 
hoped, until the day comes when 
they can safely trust to their own 
strength, and can venture to en- 
counter Austria without France to 
help them. If Italy consolidates 
itself, if the Roman question is 
settled, and if Austria keeps Hun- 
gary discontented, and itself on the 
verge of bankruptcy, that day can- 
not be far distant. 





